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MONPAY, MARCH 2, 1970 

U.S. Sexate, 

Select Committee os Nctkitiox and Hi'man Ne^jus, 

Wa-shifufion. JJ.C. 
Thv roiniiiitt(M» iiK't at ]0 ji.Mi., jjui-siiiiiit to cjill. in room G-:^()S, 
Siwv S(»iiat(' OfWvo Biiijdiiij^, Scnatiw* Gcorsrc S. McGovtM'n (fliiiirnuni 
of the cotnniittcr^) prosidiuii;. 

Prosciil: Sonutors McGovcni. Percy, jiiul Dolo. 
Also })rcs(Mit : Willisini (\ Smith, crtMicrul counsel and din^ctor; 
Gonihl S. J. C:i?7sidy, i)i-ofi'.s?;i(»iuir stjifF inciuhiM*; niid Chi.iviU'(» V. 
Mclv<'(», pn>f(»ssional staff inciubor for the minority. 

OPENING STATEMENT OP HON. GEOUGE McGWVEEK, A TJ,S. SENATOH 
FHOM THE STATE OF SOTTTH DAKOTA, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE 

Sciiiilor McGovEHS. The* ('(miiiiitl(»o will he in ordcM*. 

BofoH' \V{^ open (Mir first ho:U'in«rs tlli^^yellr, 1 would like lo take ihis 
op])ortunity to thv.jk ciivh iwo\hor of'thc^ .selecl couiiniltiu* foi* his 
rontributioii to our work over the i)ast year. 

Wlien met for th(» first time on Deeonibcr 17, 190S, we faeed a 
situation w!ier(». the couiilry was largely ignorant of the pi-obleni i)f 
hunf^c^r and mulnutrition. 

This ignorance was reilectod in a total food aid budget for that year 
of barely $650 million, loss than 15 pereent of the amount nocihul to 
put an end to hunj^or and nuihuitntion in this country. 

COMMITTEE I^.AVED UECISIVE nOLE 

To(hi.y, 1 year later, that ,^G50 million figure has junij^ed to ^^LO 
billion. Takiajr nc^hing aAVay from th(> mhninistration, I nv.ipi say that 
1 think the bipartisan efiorts of the members of this eonnnittee in 
bringing th(». i)robhwns of hunp:er before the Amerieau peoph^ played a 
(h'cisive role in that (h*aniatie 300 pereent juini) in our ('onnnitment to 
the batth' against hunger. 

I would like to remind the meinbei's of the eoinmittet; of the iiistoiic 
food stamp bill that was pas,m»d in the Senate in Sopteniber of last year, 
iind then more reeently ni this j?ession the modified Talnuulge sebool 
Imieli bill, those two measures ])r()vi(hng nnieh of what we need in thc^ 
way of legislative authority to put an end to hunger in this country. 

(1) 



A HUOAJ) MAXDATK 

Tin* ()n«riiuil r<vi)luti(»n <'st:il)lisliinp; ihc select comniiitee cliiirir'Nl us 
with rec-niniuendihp: :i coonliiinteil i)ro<ri:nu which will .-isstirc <'\cry 
U.S. rcsi(l(Mit :i(h'qiiutc food, inedic.-il .•issist:iiic(\. aiul other rehMt(»il 
h:isic ii(^c(ssit y of lif<' and health. 

To\v:ml this ciul, we \uivr spcjn our first y(»:ir (Waininiiiir the iiiiiiicdi- 
alc food nee(ls of the AiiUM'icaii |)eoj)le, and the adequacy of om- |niblic 
and j)rivate system for deliverin^Lr tho food to nn^vt those needs. 

As I hav/' said, th(» 300 ])erceiit jiimj) in iiid over ihr i):ist year wa-^ 
l:irt):(»ly thr result <J our studies. But ] think \vc would all ajrnM' that 
another i-esult of our \V{)rk over the ])ast year has ])een a ^rrowiuir i'eco<;- 
nition that the Prcsid(»nt was ri^^hl wheii he said last May that inillious 
of Ainerie.-uii^ are sinijih^ loo j)()or to feed their funiiiies j)r(»j)erly. 

C'oiniuodities, food .slanii^s, and free seliool lunohes are all iniiJorl ant . 
hut in the I.-ist analysis they are .all nieusm-es^ of our failure U) enable 25 
million of our fellow citizens to (ibtiiin the iueoiue they need to meet 
oven their most basic Iniinan need,, tlie need forfood. 

1 think it is a refleetion on our country that we al<»ne anion^' the 
advar.eed luuious of the world fiud it necessary to hand out ])aekasj:os 
of food and food stain])s just to kce]) .some of our citizens from lumiror 
and siurvntion. 

Certainh^. stamj)s are belter than hunger, but they are not an 
accej)tal)le .substitute for a good job and a liviii<> hicome. 

Anierie:ius, all Americans, rich and j)oor alike, are a i)rou(l peojile. 
Tliey do not relish handouts (»f food, staiui)s, or even eash. What they 
want, in Juy ojunion, i« a ehanee to join the rest of the eountr\' in the 
ability to earn their own way. 

A coordinated ])rognim to assure every U.S. resident the basic 
necessity of life must include ])ro visions that will give them tliis chanee 
toes(\aj)e from ])overty and the dole and earji their own way a.s i)rodue- 
liv*e participunts in our economy, 

Tliere are a number of income jissu ranee ])rograins now ]) ending 
before the Congress. Each claims that it will in.sure adequate income for 
tlKfse unable to work while at the same time encoura^^iug those who 
are able to work to do so. Each also claims to detil effectively with the 
coinplexitites and glaring inequities of the j^resent welfare S3\slem. 

The purpose of this week's hearings on hunger and the income gaj) ^ 
is to acquaint this conunittee and the Nation with these various pro- 
posals designed to close the income gap and thus put a fimd end to 
hunger and poverty. 

y 

WHAT IS AOEQUATE INCOME? 

We will be seeking answei-s to such questions as what, given today's 
.soaring pHees, is an adequate income; how can the costly, humiliating 
welfare investigation be eliminated; what is the most efTective way 
of providing l^etler jobs for the majority of onr ])oor who already work 
or seek work; and how many Americans would need to receive welfare 
payments if we were doing the job we shoidd be doing with our pi-o- 
grams of preventing j ) rover ty in the first place. 

Our firist witness tliis week, the Reverend Jesse Jackson, is, in niy 
()l)iniou, \miquely qualified to si)eak on tlie ways in which we nuist 
move to meet the hicome needs of our citizens. 



As director of Operation Breadbdsker of the Southern Chri^tiini 
Leadershi]) Conference, he has organized a most iinprcsj^ive feeding 
jirop-am for the hungry of Chicugo, in his State of Illitiois. and even 
a more massive drive to win jobs and incomes for his; j^eoj^le. 

He phiyed an essential role in helping to build tlie public consensus 
thai made possible the gains on the hunger front in the U.S. Senate 
in 10G9 and the opening months of 1970. 

Ho is a jjersonal friend and a constituent of Senator Percy, a member 
of this connnittee. 

] would like lo call on Senntor Percy to piescnt our first witness at 
this time. 

Senator pEncY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McGovEux. Reverend Jackson, maybe you could assume 
your place at the witness table. 

Senator Pehcy. Senator Dole also will have a statement to make. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES H. PERCY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE^OF ULINOIS 

Ml". Chairman, members of the connnittee: 

1 am very ])le:ised to huroduce Jesse Jackson, national director of 
Operation Breadbasket as onr first \ntness. 

He is well qualified to testify on the needs of the black comnnniity 
for :i more comprehensive and uplifting income maintenance prograin. 

I believe that since these are some of the initial hearings in this 
very important subject, he can contribvite importantly to them. 
As you know, Mr. Cliainnun, I have felt very strongly tliat this com- 
mittee, which* has u charter to iin*estigage mitrition and human 
needs, nnist look at all human needs. 

HE.\LTJf CAUE FOR THE IMPOVBniSHED 

One of the greatest areas of need is health care. The disparity that 
exists between those with the adequate income and those who do not 
have adequate income to obtain health care is literally nothing less 
than scimdalous. The United States of America, presunnibly the 
healthiest nation on earth, is one of the worst nations in ])i*oviding 
health care for the impoverished- 
There is the tremendous problem of providing treatment of those 
who have some income, enough so that they don't got, in Chicago 
terms, a green ctird, but who would have absolutely inadequate in- 
come should they be hit with some sort of a medical disaster. 

I received last week a telegram from Dr. Andrew L. Tliomas, chair- 
man of the Health Division of Operation Breadbasket and president 
of the Cook County Division. 

Dr. Thomas pointed out the crisis^ that we face in Chicago, v;here 
county hospitals, Cook County H()s]ntal, had to close their doors and 
say, "We can take no one in at any time, day or night, nnless they are 
critically ill, unless they are an emergency, virtually nnless they are 
on a death bed.'' 

Cook County Hospital, which has a staff of some 6,000 people, 
including the nursing school, and 2,500 beds, roughly, had onl^r 15 
beds available in the middle of one night when on an average liight 
they have 60 cases for admission. 
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I visitx'd Cook County Hospital yesterday us a result of this w ire. 
I al^o visited the Martin L-'ther Sing Xoi*g:hborhood Healtli Cliuie 
on Saturdaj^ inorniujr and nic£ with tlieir ^taff : Loyola Hospital, and 
met w-ith tlieir staff, and Evan«ton. But it was*^ at Cook County 
yesterday afternoon that I had a jjrrini picture of ihc iuadc^quacv 
health care. 

Income will make up tljc difference bet\V(»en whether people ran 
afford to g:et health eare or not. Here the p(»oj)le don't hav(» tlie ineonie, 
and the Jiospital siniply docs not have the eaj)acity to liun<lle people. 

From 11 p.m. Sntiirday nij:ht until 7 the next luoruinjj: there were 
22 births, 13 women ii? hd)()r in oJie room. 

In the medical unit ye.sterday afternoon, 65 ])ntienis. men and 
women in wards with one })athroom, no shower, and one bathtuh. 

In tb« United Stjjtes of America, witli tlie affluence we have iu this 
country, to Iiuve unbearable conditions like this is intolerable. Now 
wit]] njodicare and medicaid^ it is even worse froui the standpoint of 
comuy hojspitals. 

^ Medicare and medicaid have provided adequate income or sufil- 
cieney of inconie for other hospitals out in the suburbs, om of the 
hjjier city areas, u) now have enough income to attract away some 
of -he better doctors from the county hospitals. 

So we are facin- ^ven a rn(»re criiicid situation as n re?::\ili of denumds 
and progrnnus which are rij^litfully aimed to take care of the ai^ed 
nrid those in later years, hut wliich leave tlie exjiectaiu mother, wliich 
leave the family with eight or nine children, with insufficient income 
to care for the basic medical needs liopelessly behind. 

In surveys in the Martin Luther King Center, for instance. 50 per- 
cent of all the families that tlicy have readied out to bring in arc iu 
need of nu>di(^al attention. Here,* physical and mental development nvo 
impaired. We talked witli stmic of tlu* hcidth care people who have 
been trained in that center as to wiiethcr there is hunger and nudnu- 
trition in the community, and the stoiics tlnit they tell would wring 
3'Our heart. Kigbt in an aren when* you should be able to dcli\'cr food, 
we have no emergency commodity food program in Chicago, and 
hungry ])eoj)k>. 

If you live in the suburbs of Cook County there is an emergency 
conmiodity food jirognun. You can get a seh^etion of 10 typ<'s of food 
if you live in the suburb^:. But if you live in the city, 3-ou can't get food 
delivered to you. 

At the bottom of the depression we W(*re able to deliver food. We 
are able to deliver food hi Vietnam, hot m(>als and hot breakfasts in 
any corner of Vietnnni, but you can't deliver food to starving mul 
hungry cliildnui in the city of Chicago today b(*cause city bail has said 
it is too ex])onsivc or we haven't the delivery .system or it is too com- 
plicated to tr3\ 

I am very hajijiy that we hav(» a very knowh^dgcable man who has 
lived closely to this problem, who is dedicated to finding a sohition 
within the sj'stem that we now have before us today. He nas petitioned 
the State legislature. Ho has petitioned Congresii. 

He is here to see that \vc, us a legislative body, respond to these 
needs and hear what the needs are, and then to s(»e that the system 
really works. 

The sy.steni will last so long as it is responsible and responsive. It 
won't last in the form that w'(^ know it if it doesn't meet the lunnnn 
jtceds that we face iu this country. 



StMiator McGoVEKN, .Viintor D()lc. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ROBEET DOLE. A XT.S. SENATOR EROM THE 

STATE OF KANSAS 

Sriiiitor Dole. First. I sliaiv tlic sta((»in(*ii(s <»f bolii tin* < hairni;ni 
:ui(I S(»n:il<>r Frrcy nml wish to iiiako :i hrivf statrnUNit of my own, 
Mr-. Cliairniaii. 

The SrI(Ti and Xcmlctrlslutive Conimiltco on Niilrilioii and Human 
X(»o(Is i.< l)(\<i:iiinin|Lr a now sorirs of lu^arinirs in((> (In^ somewhat ainbi^r- 
nous arr;i of the 'Muinir<T and the iticoino sraj).'' 

Ho}>(»fnlIy, thi* rin])ljasis will be on inatlors ovor which Mils corn- 
niittco h:is jnrisdiction. If wo mv, to disrnss mitrilion and human nrculs, 
thtM) tliis is the forrect forum. 

If wo aro to di.ssoct the President's fuinilv assistaroo i)ro«:niin and 
otherwise disenss, eiiticue, und debate S. 29S0 or other rehitod jiro- 
posals. it would be well to adjourn in deference to the Connnittoe on 
Fintmeo before which the bill is pondinp:. 

Last year, tliis committee assumed jurisdiction over food stsnnp 
proirnnns and school lunch programs, at least- de facto jurisdiction. 

DnriTi*;: the debute vU contiuiiinir the life of this connnitlce, wliieh 
continuation I snpj)or'ed, both the chainmni and rankhio; Re])nhlicaui 
of the Ajrrienlturc Committee (expressed their eonceru for what they 
vi(»wed as significant overstepphig of defined jurisdiction by the Nutri- 
tion and Human Needs CommiUc(\ 

Now it would appenr that the committee is moving; on from the 
confiiu^s of agriculture jurisdiction to the- broader realni of the Coni- 
mittee on Fimmco. 

As long as wc are in the Finance Committee's area, we uiiglit as well 
start on a new tax reform bill or have hearings on farm prograuLs, tlie 
war in Vietnam, the space program, air i)ollntion, or any other area of 
interest to this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, wc all recojgnize the gravity of malnutrition in this 
Nation. There is, as stated in the debate on this committee's con- 
tinuation, much unfinished work which lies within the jurisdiction 
granted by the Senate. 

Lot us focus our attention on the i)roblems that are really ours. But 
doing so, this comnilttee can best fulfill its mandate and serve the 
American people, 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of this connnittec now for .somc^ 13 
or 14 months, I honestly believe wo can do nuich in the area of 
oversight, in the area of du])lication and effectiveness of programs, 
but it does seem that hi our efforts to ])reempt or prejudge the work 
of otluT committees we are having hearings on the family assistance? 
program before any hearings have been held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Fhianee, which has legi.shitive jurisdiction. 

It should be pointed out to the j>ublic that this is a select committee. 
Wo have no legislative* i>oW(U\ cannot rejiort any bill from tliis 
committee. 

If we are gohig to discuss speeifie legislation, the witnesses .should 
come pre])ared t.> discuss that legislation, specifieal^^^ and not in 
generalities. 
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I <-('rt;niily r^hnvr the views of bdtli SriuiUTs ])nv('nt this inoniiiiix 
hut hojx' wc wonlii confiiK* ourst^lvcs iij:s your Ui nivn> uvcr whicli 
tlx' coiniDittcc h:is st:it(vl juri?^(licti<Mi iwul not ])n)ri*.'il inio 
tliiit Ix'loMo; to (>t]j(>r coin mi 11 cos of Conjircss. 

Sciijitor MfGovKKx. Ia X nic just nNjn.nd briolly to the (•(•nunciiis 
nf the Senator froia K:ins:is. I wimt to inul npiin tlic <»ridn:il resolu- 
tion tli:ii civatod this coniniittoo. I quotin<r now. Tho nuino of the 
coniniittco is tlic Conuniltoo ou Xutrition lUid Hiininn Xood-. 

hav(» l>i»rn Hjarired muhu- tho tonus of our nuthorixiuir rosolniion 
wiih '''Kcconuncndin^r It ooordin<-it('(l ])roi>rnni or jn-otrnnns wliirh Mill 
:issuro every Ujiited St:it(^s n^suhMil Jidequiite food. niedie:d jis^istmiee 
:niil other rclaled b:i,-ie necessities of life mul health." 

The Seiuitoi- from K:nis:is is free to interjin^t tlnit resnlntion ;is hi- 
wishes in Un'ius of his own jud^rmeiit. But i< S(»enis to nie to 1)(» u 
bro:ul in:nid!ite this eonnnittee t(* look at the ])robl(Mns of njcdieal 
c!U-(\ to look at other related human needs as staled in the oripual 
resolution, and no one can look nt those i)rol)lenis in any kiiid of 
coordinnted souse, wliicli we W(Te asked to do under tli(» resolnti(m 
erentino: this committee, without considerhi^ the ])r()])osals that have 
bcion made to deal with the problems of lifting: iho income of the Ameri- 
can people. 

So it scorns to ine ])orfec<ly i)ro])(T that this conmntt(»(». in 1970, ao 
on from a consideration of hunsror and malnutrition, to which we 
directed our major effort in 19G9, as Senator Percy has said, to look 
at such related jjroblenis as health and the income ])roblems of our 
citizenry. 

It seems perfectly proper that we be^^hi this hearing this mornin<r 
with a consideration of the thon^e of the income gap as it relates to 
hunger and human needs. 

I am fully aware of the fact that this eonnnittee has no le?:islative 
power, but I think we demonstrated in 19G9 and again in 1970 that 
we do have some capacity to influence the eourse of legislation in the 
U.8. Senate. 

We did that wnth some eflectiveness last fall on the food stamp bill. 
We did it again in 1970 on the scliool lunch jn-ogram. 

It would be my hope that we could influence the course of these 
programs that relate to the overall needs of tlie American people, 
rhatj I believe, is the function of this eonnnittee. 

It is to look with some broader i)ei'si)eotive than has been hronght 
to bear on these problems heretofore by some of the standing coju- 
mit tees in the Senate. 

Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. I supported the chairman in some of tliose efforts 
and, of course, have no quarrel with general heaiings on the gaj) 
betweeii income and pro])er maintenance, but it does ai)pe.or to me 
that we are certainly upstaging the Finance Committee. They are 
charged witli the responsibility of holding hearings on the income 
maintenance proposals. If we are going to become some sujier non- 
legislative eonnnittee that goes to the floor eacli time aviothev com- 
mittee i)asses out some legislation tliat affects human needs or 
nutribio]), then I don't know any limitations on the powers we have, 
that perha])s we ought to get into the space progi'am, too. 

Senator AIcGoveun. I think the space jjrogram is doing very well 
without assistance from ^his committee. 



Senntoi- Dolk. We inlk aboui o.xjKMiditnros. Jf we couM i in spaco 
ex])en<iinires. we would }i;ive inoie innn<\v UiV inuimii iieod:^. 

Jn my own Sinlc of I\:ins:is. nuiiiy j)rn«j:r:iijis li:ive boon in (vvisitMirc* 
10. ].*>. nr 20 A'ears .-nul :ire noi woikifiir jU(»p(Mly. Wo dnplir:!- 
litui. we have schuols in Kaur^us wiiU nn srinml Inncli j)rn;!:ianis, wp 
Ii:i\'c Home roiniiics wiili no connnodity (n* food rlanjj) prui^rjiin^. i 
fool wc niii!:In lo (Mnpli;isl/o in fliis cdnnnilieo {•oinpliance witli sonn^ 
of llio (UiiroinLT j)rour;nns instrad of jnnipinir innnodialcly inio mwu^ 
proi^rjni tIi:U Inisn'i ovoii Ijooii hronjiin imn oNisten<v. 

Son a I or MrCiovKjiN. Lei jue say jnsi lo liie Son at or. if I may. in 
response to tinu. tlnit I don'i iliink anyone inUMidod liia'i we \vonld 
relax onr oli'orts to j)ross forward on inonilorin^r tlio osist in u* food 
assistance pi-o*rranis and Iryinji lo improve lliom. Wo Iniveii'l yet 
j)asse(l lo.uisialion in I lie House of Kopresenialivos. as ilio Senator 
knows, aloiiiLT I lie linos of tlio le^^islati(in passed in tiio Souato. 

fcrlainiy lln^ fact linil have a jnrisdiotion tinil £i'(H*s bovond the 
j)ro])Iems (>f hunger and in.-dnulriiion in no way inipii(\- that \\c are 
irointr to for^rct ahont lunip-r and nnilniilrit inn. 

I wonld lu)])(' w{' wonid eonlinne to nnike ])r(>p'(»ss hi that anM. 
while we also turn lo ihosc other qnoslions. 

i>.(M nu» just a<ld one iinai point before 1 yield to Senator P(»rey. Il 
is trne thai tiu^ Fiinnicc^ Counnill(>e Inis lt>irislative jtn'isdiotion o\(»r 
lljose in<-oiin^ nniintenane<' ])ropos:ds. 

1 wonld assiinie that the ConnnitKu' on Lai)or and Welfare also has 
some interest in. this nnittor, and donbtiess will !)e lookin*r at it . It just 
so hai)j)rns that one of the niernl)ers of the Finance Conimittee will b(» 
i^efon* om- ooinmittO(» on Wculnesday testifvin<r (m a in'oliosal tinU h<^ 
has inlrodnoed in tlie Senate, Senator Fnul Harris. 

I donM tlnnk that wo. are selting up a dispute b(»t\\'oon this eonnnitto<> 
and other lo<^islative ooniniittees in the Senate if we oiui servo u func- 
tion from the hroar^ ])ersj)eetive of this eorumiltoe that will liolj) linild 
j)id)iie interest and i)nl)lic eonsensns to onahie our iogisintivc^ eoninut- 
to(s to funetion more efi'ectivoly . 

Senator Percy. 

Senator Peucy. Mr. ChaijMnun, 1 wonid lik(» to yiekl to RcM'erend 
Jackson so he can got underway. 

1 tiiink Senator Dole, who is a very valued member of this coni- 
nnltee, eonstjuitiy brings us down to the point and focuses our at- 
tention. I hope liis ju-eliminary conuncnts, will helj) us focus on what 
our r<^j)nsibiii,ties are. We douH want to (!upiicate work. 

On the other hand, we have had so much tostinionj^ to tln^ (*fr^'ct 
that food stanii)s really don't work. They are not, tho^^auswer to tiie 
l)roblem of i)overty an(i Inmger, This wcM^kend peoi)lo said thc^y havcm't 
got the money to buy forul stanij)s. They rim out of money. 'J'hey 
tret an allowance, for instance, tinit is way nudcr the ])roj)(M' amount 
/'or rent, They have to j)ay nuit or they are evicted. They have to 
j)ay (pertain other expenses. They end lip without enough Casli. 

Others say they don't have a connnodity food j)rof;:rain. Many 
peoj)i(; have said it is degnuliiig to use the stamps, It is hinuiliatin'g 
sometimes. It sets them ai)art. Cash is a better ^vay to combat this 
j)rob!oni. That is, 1 think, where we can focus. It tits in and is gennane 
if we keep it germane. 

i think SemUor Dolors comments will help us stay germane lo 
our piu'j)0se and intent ami not be a (hij)iicative effort of the SemUe 
Finance or House Ways and Means Conunictees. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. JESSE JACKSON, l^ATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
OPERATION BREADBASKET, SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 
CONFERENCE 

Soiintor McGovEiix. KovcmyuuI Jiicksoii, \V(' will bo glad to lionr 
fi'oin you now. 

Rov(M'oiul Jacksox. Tliiink you vc?iy inuc:li, I lio])o I won't bo 
hold in coiitonipt boloro this ooniniit t (»o for niy ]> roam bio basod upon 
my oxi)osuro (o tho iVolilloJil lifo of Aaioricu. 

Whilo ooniinittoos fiddlo iind dobato (he aj)proiich to tho olinuiiation 
of hunt^or, tho hungry burl, black and wbito, iiumorically moro whiio 
than bhiok. 

committee's poweu to expose hunger 

I want to thank you bocaus(}, in fS])itc of your limited k>j2:ishitivo 
powta-.s, your tromondous ])owor to ox])oso hun£>;or and to inako tho 
invisiblo visibk^ has made itsolf manifest at tho community hivol. 

This affhiont Nation could not boHcvo before 2 years a^o that it 
was one of the lowest in health care, and that 40 million wore mal- 
m)urished, 28 million of which wore white, 12 million of which \\ ere 
bhuik and other ininority grou])s. 

Of course, you ha\*e cx])ose(l this issue on behalf ijf the community 
that I relate to. I would like to express my gratitude. 

Hunger is a hurting thing, for hunger maims and kills and throttles 
potential. It is the basic hnk between hunger and poverty that keeps 
this Nation from attaining the gi*owth and the development that is 
j)ossible, given its massive resources. 

Moreover, that basic link keeps the poor locked in powerless 
frustration. The poor have been made the scapegoats for the imper- 
fections and occasional sluggishness in the economy. 

Rather than free the poor, we choose to filibuster about their 
condition. Thus, that condition does not unprove. It worsens with 
time. Indeed, wc persist in accusing the poor of benig lazy, but the 
poor are not lazy. They are left out and laughed at. They are counted 
out and swindled of their bhlhright. 

nation's economy must reach everyone 

But they have been the backbone of the Nation's economy. Their 
labor was priced cheap but it was extremely valuable and, in fact, 
proved indispensable to the making of America. 

Despite this fact, the Nation designs its welfare programs and even 
its language with the hitention of shaming the poor out of their 
condition. 

But when the poor view the Nation's surpluses over and against the 
rank starvation thej'' face, they are not ashamed; they are angr3^ 
Their nnger is compounded by a state of helplessness which simply 
deepens the distress of their condition. 

We need to druM^ a program that will affirm that the poor will be 
poor no longer, poverty and hunger are unnece.ssary in this economy, 
and should bo seen as a form of involuntary servitude which ought to 
be outlawed. 
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Tnsloiul, wo have given <i,miin(l for a coiisj)iracy botwoon hun2:rr niul 
the public ])oli(!y to snsUiin iiistitntionnl j)ovorty. The consi)ira('y 
exists and it is time for the Nation to s(m» its conii)lioity in misery nnd 
(losimir at the expense of the helpless. 

The truth is that the j)oor ani not responsible for i)overty or for the 
welfare system, whieh i)urj)orts to deal with poverty by eoiitrollini; the 
poor. 

The welfare system was not designed by the poor. Welfare was 
necessary because of the greed of men at the toj) who were fright(Mie(l 
at the Nation's economy and withheld their money. 

Their manipulation of fiscal and monetary poli(;y shut off the econ- 
omy at .its most vulnerable point, namely the base. Rather than 
develop a system to meet need, those in decisionmaking caj)acities 
est ablished a way for covering their own greed. 

It is evident that a nation cannot remain half poor and hungry and 
half free, no more than the house divided against itself can stand. 

So a house or a nation divided against itself at the dinner table or at 
the wage table cannot and will not long endure. 

Public welfare has institutionalized the house divided against it- 
self. Teii full years after we had set the poverty standard hi this Nation 
at $6,600, for a family of four in terms of standard of living, only t.wo 
States have public assistance grants for families of the poor that exceed 
the $2,700 level. 

There is uniformity in the draft system for killing, but not in the 
draft system for healing. Thus, when we condemn the |)oor for desiring 
handouts, we need to be reminded that handouts are all that they get 
and that their very survival is j)erverted to respond to and ex|)ect 
Inindout/S, those whose pride and/or ingemiity lead them to secure 
more than the handouts are characterized as cheats and thieves and 
dealth with accordingly. 

Today there are those who still debate the question what is poverty 
while their polemics become a growing body of rhetoric wow shaped 
into a consensus of middle America dissatisfaction, the poor continue 
to languish in ih^'v condition. 

According to tJie most conservative estimates there are 24.6 million 
nonaged poor persons, desj)ite the fact that only 6 i)ercent of them 
live in families headed by aged persons. Their condition is one of 
constantly negotiating desj)eration and economic margiiiality. 

Some 42 percent of them worked full time for over 40 weeks in 1967, 
for instance. Yet they remain in poverty. Again, according to the 
Heineman report, drawn from the documents prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 58 percent of the working 
])oor worked only j)art time during the year. Some 33 percent of the 
nonaged heads of |)oor families were faced with severe disability. 
Fifty perc'jut or some 1.2 million j)oor families consisted of mothers 
with resj)onsibilities for snndl children. 

J^ess than 3 j)ercent of the nonaged heads of poor families who 
choose iU)t to work at all for the oj)tions of the j)0()r are limited and 
costly. Nothing establishes this fact with greater clarity than the 
}'eali/ation that poor j)eoj)le who work have found no guarantee of an 
esoaj)e from j)overty. 

The so-called move out of j)o\erty has consisted in a torturoiis 
marching of lime which i^hoves a j)erson sideways without moving 
ahead. 
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VVoll ov(M' 25 |)(M*conl of tlioso who inovod out of povoi'ty in (Iio 
19fi0's inovod only $500 boyoiid the poverty liuo; 8 porcoiit inoN-ed 
only $200 beyond tlio poverty line. 

Indoetl, the otlKM' side of this trag<M|y is (hut the upwjird spiral of 
price indexes aetually added ut least 2 million people to ])OV(M't\' roNjs 
at tire end of the I9G0's. noted the Hoinoman report. 

On edncution for the poor, die poor £i,'et some schooling but very 
little education. Their currieuluni consists of the school of hard knock's 
where cretlits are earned tlirouj^h hard CNperien(ie. Their fate is |)re- 
tieterinined nntl their starved checks are uUvjiys post-dated low income. 

Over 25 percent of those with less than 8 years schooling earn less 
than $3,000 per year. The median hiconie of fiiniily heads with less 
than 8 years of schooling is n full $8,000 less than those with college 
training. 

In addition, the poor arc called upon to enter schools thut incar- 
cersite them for life. The lives of the poor become a composite of 
anxiety and dolhirless destitution, frozen into subsistence hiconies. 

Over 14 percent of urban families arc poor. We saw these families 
on our last summer's hunger tri]), whether in Rockford, Peoria, 
Decatur, Danville, Carbonvillc, or Cairo. Alore of them are white 
than black, and wc were able to make them visible during the trek. 

White poverty was made visible by the hunger trek we took this 
summer. We cannot say wc found the people, for they were never 
lost, only mislaid or displaced by an economy that exploited their 
bodies and their labor and then discarded them. 

Neither the press nor the people within the communities we visited 
would believe that there was poverty among whites. But in Rockford 
and Winnebago Counties we learned of 14,000 white families with 
incomes under $4,000 per year. 

In Peoria, wo found 8 percent unemployment; most of it among 
whites. 

In East St. Louis, 24 percent of the AFDC fathers were white 
and white families were among those in the model cities target area 
where income was $2,535 for working fathers per year. 

These were the portraits of loss in the vast murals of alienation that 
met our eyes and our consciences. For example, in Cairo, poor whites 
were in the forefronts of a mistaken battle '^pitthig have-nots against 
have-nots" on grounds of color when the real problem was the stag- 
nation of the economic situation leading to loss of jobs and of ])rofits; 
money and manpower and resources hi that beleaguered little for- 
tress at the tip of southern Illinois. 

We are the bearers of an American dream that hardly is compatible 
with the nightmare that these people face. 

The National Advisory Commission estimated that if Negro men 
were upgraded in employment so that their occupational distribution 
were identical to that of the male labor force as a whole, their total 
earned income would be about 30 percent higher than it is. 

By contrast, reducing the Negro unemployment rate to the levels 
of white rates would add less than 10 percent to the Negro's aggregate 
eandngs, even if they found jobs at the pay level prevailing for white 
men. 

Several years ago the National Labor Service estimated that blacks 
and other minorities were deprived of over $30 billion per year in 
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\viii2:es tlrio to (liscriniinnlion. Personal iiicomo for (Iio Nation was 
$759. S billion in 1969. 

For ov(M* 11 jXMToiit of the labor forco tbat is black it was only $53 
billion. Bluck Sylvester Jobnson was singing '^soiiie tiling is lioldinji^ 
mo back, maybe it is because 1 tun black or pooi*/' was not caroling a 
romance but certainly a reality. 

We would warn the Nation that what holds us back will ultiniately 
ensnare the total republic. Men should eat in this Nation because 
the soil is fertile. 

B}^ that same token, men should have decent housing because there 
are trees and other ingredients for the pro})er construction of houses. 

Yet the author of **The Other America'^ no longer ago than last 
month said that the Nation had yet to attain its 194S housing goal of 
800,000 housing units as the initial step in securing a decent house 
for all onr citizens. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt in the ^Tour Freedojiis^^ address enun- 
ciated that there must be freedom from want. He saw this feedoni as 
an inextricable tide as freedom from fear*. 

Ancient scriptures say that he who turns his back on the poor 
rejects God and in his affliction will not attend to his needs. 

Yet, last yearns statistics tell us that over 9,000 farmer payees 
received $20,000 not to work. Five farmers and farm payees received 
$1 million not to farm, one over $4K million not to farm. 

ILLEGAL TO R.USE OWN FOOD 

People, white and black, are malnourished and starving on Govern- 
ment subsidized farms where it would be illegal for them to raise their 
own food. 

At least 32 farm payees received over $250,000 not to farm. 

Illinois, the third wealthiest State in the Nation, had the fourth 
highest concentration of hunger families, some 629,000 famiUes in 
all, more than 2 million people. 

This same State earned over $666 million from its agricultural 
exports and had over 35 farm households with farm sales in excess 
of $40,000 to $60,000. 

Senator Percy. Could you give those figures again? What was the 
2 million figure yoxi gave? 

Reverend Jackson. Some 629,000 families in all. 

Senator Percy. And 2 million people are what? 

Reverend Jackson. Are listed as malnourished. The 629,000 fam- 
ilies average over four persons per household. So the 629,000 times 
four would average over 2 million people. 

Senator Percy. What statistical and research material stands 
behind that? 

Reverend Jackson. Based upon the poverty level, based upon the 
income level, and the persons on welfare, people in Cook County, for 
example, and in Chicago, 26 cents per day, per meal, per person 
allowance is 78 cents a day given the piice of food and 78 cents for a 
person, for those malnourished b}'- definition, imless they are mis- 
appropriating the moneys. 

Also, we found that in those same areas the poor in some instances 
could not even reveal their poverty because of the intimidation. 



We foimtl in Cniro, III., for cxainple, we feel tlnit the statistics are 
Qvm worse but we could not nrove il, heoanse we know IVuni ovidenco 
tluil n-e t>;()t iinionjr tlie people, black nnd wli.ite, tluit duriiiir the ofl'- 
soason the poor white and poor black are on welfare, hut when it is 
time to pick strawberries and cotton that the politicijui.s and the 
welfare i)eople collaborate and tliey are sent back to the fields off of 
welfare. These are some of the kinds (?f evidences that wo <rot. 

This is part of what we are tryinj: to sa}', that, we woidd encouraiio 
yon, those of you on the committee, to come to some of those areas, 
as you have, to talk with the people personally and not j\ist rely 
upon the statistics. 

Senator Peucy. You use the same sort of system the liUornal 
Revenue uses to prove that a person nuist have^l certain iiu-omc if 
tJiey are spending this amount of money and don't report euons>:h 
income to sustain the standard of living they Inive. 

You are simi)ly saying if they only have this much income and it 
is known that they must be spending this nnich for rent and this 
much for other nonfood items, then the level that they have available 
left for food is simpl}^ insufficient to sustain an adequate diet. 

Reverend Jackson. In the Cook County situation, where people 
are averaging 7S cents a day for meals, over 58,000 familie.s, it costs 
$78 ])er day to use Cook Count}^ Hospital. They don't have adectuute 
medical care. 

Senator Dole. I wonder ;f you might elaborate on the relationship 
between the farm payments and tli'e problem we are discussing. 

Some of us, in fact tlie chairman and I, servo on the Senates Agricul- 
ture and Forestry Committee. We are now grappling with that 
])roblcm, payment limitation. 

What is the direct relationship between so-callod excessive farm 
i:)ayments and inalnutrition? 

iReverend Jackson. The inconsistency for us on the one hand comes 
that there is debate as to the poor needing more nione}'', and often- 
times the argument is that they don't need more money because they 
should Avork. 

These Yuen are receiving money not to work. 

We foand some poor people living on the Government farms and 
because they were subsidized not to farm these people would have 
been in v?onflict with the law if they had farmed to raise their food. 

Some are earnestly desirous of working to farm on those farms. 

Senator Dole. I don't defend the large payments. They are i)art of 
the program that Congress enacted in 1965. It is not as if some fanner 
were taking advantage of the Government or doing something he 
wasn't authorized to do. 

Congress passed this act in 1965. There has been an efl'ort to 
revise certain portions of the act. I think 3'OU will find the largrest 
payments in the cotton area. I am aware of some of the cotton pa}^- 
nients, and to whom the payments were made. 

The i)oint I am making is that the average American farmer is 
not livhig off of Governnnuit payniont^s. He is not nnu-h happier 
than you are, with the fact that lie must be paid a subsidy, as you 
say, '*not to farm.'' 

In many instaiu'cs, as I am certain the chairnnm knows, coniinix 
from the farming State? of South Dakota, the farjner is really paid 
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only a siibjsistoiico lovcl, nwd it is nil purl of iho pmirrjuii to stop 
i'jiisiii|^ !:;nr|)hisc's. 

It. is not Ji (piostioii of luiviiig the sui'niiis for (»xain])h\ mikI 

liiiviiig |)coplo lunign% boc'Muso \vc woulcl ho vcm v luippy ip dispose of 
the wiioat. 

' Til fjict, \\c liiivo soiiio.tliiiig ill the lUMSjliborlioocI of, $22 or $23 
billion in tlio so-callod foo(Kfor-poiu'(^ jM'osxrniiis. 

We have been :i very generous njitioii. Perhji])s \vc» iie(»cl to eluinire 
the bnsic law. But in t>lie proeess, \V(^ don't, wjint to store Uj) liTcNit 
snrplnses of wheat or corn or eoltoii. Jf n hu'ije surpln.s is built U[) then 
the dollurs that may be goijig to the fjiniier now will go lo some 
wai-chouseman or sonic largo grain eonipany for storage- 
Reverend Jackson. I am not a farm economist, bul at the eoin- 
niunity level we see some in consistency between the States wli(»re tluM'e 
jiro large agrienlt urn 1 exports and high snbsid\^ payments and i)eople 
starving. 

We also have some problem with the siinill farmer not getting the 
subsidy, but sonic obvious relationship between the major j^oliticiaiis 
and the i*ich fiiniicr. That is why tln^ few fanners get tlic most and the 
many fanners become among the unemployed and the inaluourished. 
This wo have seen evidence of in the field. 

We have ft problem with the inconsistency. Wc would assume that 
yon would come uj) with sohitions. 

Senator Percy. We thought wo had. 

Reverend Jackson. No, there is not yet a solution because it seems 
that the farmer needs to bo subsidized, just iis the States have been 
subsidized. They don't call it welfare for the rich. The call it subsidy. 

But the farniei* has been subsidized. The rich college student who 
goes to Harvard has been subsidized. Those in oil liave been sub- 
sidized. But the poor are not subsidized. 

This is part of our concern, that there be some consistency because 
the farmer needs to be protected, but so does the one who needs to eat. 

OVERPRODUCTION AND UNDERCONSUMPTION 

Our last major problem is the over])rod notion and the undercon- 
sumption because of maldistribution. We can acce])t none of the argu- 
ments of maldistribution because they can get to ns to tax us, they 
can get to us to draft us, but they can't get lo ns to feed us. So it 
is just the inconsistency we are concerned about. 

I would ho])e that by sharing this hiformation witli you that you 
gentlemen would be challenged, either to challenge nie by takuig a 
])ersonal tour which I invite you to take, either riglitlierc in Washuigtoii 
or ill some of the farm areas. 

We specifically went to some farms and caiked with some poor 
whites and some poor blacks who were starving. 

May I continue? 

Senator Dole. Before you do let me say, we are trying to find a 
solution. But it is sort of a two-])roiige(l problem. 

First, how do we reduce .sur|)luses; second, if we do lower surpluses 
then we have to, in efrect, ])ay the farmer not to produce or tell him 
to get ofi* the farm. 

it is a very delicate j)robleni. It is a tough one. Of conrse, we lio[)e 
we can reach a solution witli a better distribution program, where 
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llio surpluses go to tliose people who need the food, jind at the same 
time the fai'iner receives a fair market price. 

I don't know of nny farmer who wants excessive funn paytnontrf or 
farm payments be^^ond the Tnnit. But there is more than one problem 
involved. 

VESTEO INTEREST IN THE POOR 

Reverend Jackso?^. I gruess honesty would eotnpel me to admit 
that I have a vested iuterost in the poor beeause the}^ are the ones I 
represent. Perhaps you represent farmers at another level. 

Our concern is not about the farm payments for their subsid}^ or 
for their surplus. Our concern is the distribution of their surplus to 
eliminate the hunger, so that both the farmer and the eonsuuier can 
be fed while we debate about what we are going to do about the excess 
money for the farmer. 

Senator Dole, One of the largest excesses is cotton and you can't 
do much with that. 

Reverend Jackson. I have trouble believing, for examjde, that 
J. G. Boswell, in California, who receives $4.5 million a 3^ear not to 
farm, would rather work to get the $4.5 million; that in the Stat3 of 
California, the No. I agricultural State in the Nation in fact, you have 
the second highest concentration of hunger families, more than 860,000 
families starving. 

Senator Dole. Is Boswcli a cotton farmer? 

Reverend Jackson. No; that is not cotton farming. 

Senator Dole. What kind of farming is it? 

Reverend Jackson. Food. 

Senator Dole. There are only six basic commodities that receive 
supi)ort ])ayments. What does he produce? Cotton, wheat, peanuts, 
feed grains, rice, or tobacco? 

Reverend Jackson. He may be raising a new nation with $4.5" 
million. 

Senator Dole. No subsidy is paid for vegetable or citrus farmers. 

Reverend Jackson. I got these statistics from the Agricultural 
Department wdiich publicly lists those receiving payments not to 
farm. 

Senator Dole. The big green book? 

Reverend Jackson, Why yes; big green book. It indicates that 
three farmers in California received more than $1 million a year 
not to work. One receives $4.5 million, in Kings County, Calif., 
J. G. Boswell. There are five farmers receiving a half million dollars 
or more not to farm. 

Senator Dole. That is partly accurate. 

Reverend Jackson. It is in the green book. 

Senator Dole. It doesn't say in the green book they are paid not 
to work. They are paid not to farm. 1 think they are paid in accordance 
^vith the provision of the program. I want to make it clear that the 
farmers could care less, probably, about the program. It is something 
Congress did. It is not something that the farmers are doing. 

If the Congress made the mistake, you should criticize Congress. 

Senator Percy. As a nonmembcr of the Agricultural Committee, 
I am not an expert in these cotton-picking payments that are made. 
But I see more inconsistency in the agricultural subsidy program. 
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It is those five crops tliat nre iilwa^^s in trouble. Thorc nre 100 crops 
thai nre in the free iiiarkot, \vhere 3^011 win or lose, and most of thoni 
:generjilly renpond. 

The market syj^lem is the best system we have ever designed. To 
pay $4 miUhon or $4,5 million to people for not producing, when any 
dirt farmer w ith a pencil that long on the back of a brown envelope 
ill 15 minutes can fi*^ure out how to beat the most elaborate computer- 
ized pro<i?nction control system they have ever de\'eloped, 1 think 
it is ndieiilous. It is wron^ to pay that money out when you have am 
estimate Kjf $2.9 billion by the Budget Bureau to close the hunger gaip 
ill America and we cim'i appropriate that money because wo doa't 
have it. The budget is too tight. 

Yet, if you could just take money from over here on these fi^e 
crops and somehovr move them into the free market and get thtan 
out of the regulated and controlled area of trjang to limit productions, 
there would be more money available. The crop subsidy is just as bad 
as tobacco subsidieis, w^here we subsidize to limit production, still 
stockpile tobacco, and then spend millions of dollai-s to advertise lo 
sell tobaccos abroad. You are still killing people off with cancer, I 
suppose, with American tobacco. 

This is the imost inconsistent type of thinking I huve ever seen. 

Reverend Jackson". Senator, it seems to me Senator Dole gave cime 
an excellent privilege to divK^rt from my message and perhaps get mx 
liis relative to chall'engiug the Congress to be consistent. 

I think that some of the stranglehold has to be directly related t^o 
tihe power hl&c of the Southern aristocracy which has been built 
by the seniority system wiiich has its roots in tradittion and not im 
logic . 

Seniority as opposed to brhigins: about wisdom is more closeh' 
akin to sonilit3^ One \vouId find In Sunflower County and other 
Mississippi conutios, the James Eastland territor3'', where the starva- 
tion is the most complete and most visible, where black and \vhite 

Senator Dole, Is there starvation, or malnutrion? 

BXAFRA IN AMERICA? 

Keverend Jackson. In Sunflower Connt^^, Miss., you have people 
looking as if they were brought here from Biafra. I mean exposed 
ribs and dying in ditches. 

Senator Dole. Where? 

Reverend Jackso>j. In Sunflower County, Miss. 

Senator Dole. Do you have specific examples? If there are, w^e 
ought to check into it immediately. 

Reverend Jackso>:. Wliat I think we ought to do, which would be a 
good challenge if you accept it, m^ouUI be to take a trip to Mississippi, 
to James Eiistland's territory and Senator Stennis' territory. We 
cmdd probe it any dt^y yow would be available. 

Sc^iator Dole. 1 av^^is there 3 da^'s in January and saw soiaie 
probloms but no one who looked as though lie just eame in from Biafnii. 

Reverend Jacksos. Miu^be you just talked to elected oflicials. 

Senator Dole- these Avere public liearin^gs. 

Reverend Jac3v^»'. Unless 3^ou ^0 beneath the level of the piibEc 
iutinikhition and 'oi^^^^L with some oi the people \vho live iu the areiis 
where they don'i '^vaxmi have lights, where bathrooms are out still just 
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.b('3'()iHl Uic tlik'li, wlicrc ixioplo f('(^l tluit wclfnrc is a privilege milier 
tiian a- rif^ii), wliero lliev tliiiiic tliev Oiirnod |)ul)iie. tissistuiiee hecsuise 
tiiev were loyal to llic pDlilicijUi — just- Ix^yoiul llu> people {hat ciiii 
expose Uiem.solves ])iibliely is niiolher whole <j;rou|) of invisible j)eo|)le 
in those counties, the invisible nnijority, und if this eonnnfttcM* wonld 
ii.eee[)t the challenjje to t^o there it would be very rev(»iih.M[^ for \\\e 
whole Nation. • - 

Senjitor DoMC. Senator Percy n.nule a j^ood |)()int. We have lielpcvl 
th(^ farmers in Aiueriea for the last 28 y(»ars. As a residi, in the d(»eade 
of live lOGO's we lost a third of our fiirniers. Thirs iiulieates how niueh 
help sometimes Fcileral j)rograms am be. 

Tlie effort and the intent was sin(;er(\ I t has been eversinee we I'.ave 
had farm programs. 

The only point is ihat Federal subsidy alone doesn't mean you are 
going to have sueces:^ either in welfare or on the farm or in anV other 
prot»:rum. v. 

Revcnnul J.vcK.soN. In ebsing, it seems to me that there would b(^ 
less anxiety there if the starving |)eo])le wer(j subsidized as well as the 
farmers because everybody should bo subsidized. 

If our consummate labor input has created a surplus, then all of us 
slu)uld sliare in it. That is the point. If there is now surplus it is becau.se 
tliose that are now starving helped to create, the surplus by knocking 
away the weed.-? and knocking away the woods, and creating tlie 
surplus. 

As it is now structured, only the ricli lavish in the surpUis and the 
poor are denied to participate in it. In fact, in absolute numbers there 
were ino)-o hungry families in the Eastern and far western States and 
Northeasi'orn States than in the South, which reveals that greater than 
any generation gap alone has been the expectations gap. 

Tliesc have been the areas of greatest rebeUions and riots because 
ex])ectation has been highest. Deliverance has been lowest. 

In this gap, alienation has set in. All evidence pohits to the fact 
that the poor merely get poorer as their submarghial incomes are able 
to i)urchasc less ana less and their wages slnink to the point of 
meaninglessness. 

Tliis fact surfaced in a table recently published by U.S. News & 
World Report which disclosed the moderate, middle and npper income 
budgets prepared and scaled by the Department of Labor are for a 
family of four living ii\ a city. In every section of the Nation, including 
the Deep South, a moderate budget wont no lower than $8,000 for a 
family of fonr, based upon need. Tlie lowest moderate budget was 
$8,832. 

Moreover, the lowest minimum budget reported was $5,812, and as 
far South as Louisiana, a.mhiimum budget was $5,997 for a family 
of four. 

In Chicago, a moderate budget was reported as $10,332, This is 
beyond the median income of the city. 

HUMAN, SUBSIDY PROGUAISI 

But the moderate budget and the minimiim budgets are in excess 
of the median income of" the poor and of the blacks. Our pro|)Osals 
inchided: We believe that it is absolutely imperative that the Nation 
supi^ort some form of human .subsidy' legislation as a means of over- 
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foinin<; iho structurnl poverty that lias s(ranj>;ulat(Ml (Ik* |)()t(Mitial and 
fnisli-ali'd [he dcvclopinciit of nearly 20 jXM'ccnl of lliis Nation. 

Thr jzoul of sl()j)|)iiip; all Inniircr and malnutrition and nMnovini? the 
scourirc of poverty anti destitution froni all p(*o])l(» b(»trins whvu \vc 
decid(» tliat sul)sidi/.ini^ persons as our iri't'atcst rcNoui'ec* is a (•oniniil- 
nient to wliieli ^vo nvv irreversiblv l)onnd. 

F(M' example, the hunnui sul)si(ly l)ili. called human security plai:. 
offered Ijy tlio eliairm.an of tlie Senate s(»l(»et eoniniitt(M\ inelu<ies. 
among otIu»r pi'ovisions, w eliildren's alloAviine(\ America is tin*, only 
advjineed iiidnstnal nation in the Western Wcu'ld without sucli :i 
|)roijrHni. 

Thi> allowanee would offer one ereativ(^ \vay of dealing wit.li |)ov(M'ty 
wlioi'e it is most, damaging and wiierc it makes ])(H>j)l(» most vuhn^rulih* ; 
namely, in the liv(»s of our cliildnMi. 

Otiier aspects of the hnnuui security plan raise significant issues 
with which tlie Nation n\nst hi) prcparcMl to deal rc^lativc to cnij)loy-. 
nicnt and tlio income uPid care of tlic aged. Wliat must be understood 
is that the poor slionld bo neither puppets nor ])risoners in our society. 
Tliey arc the products of the success of the indnstrinl revolution. Tlins, 
tlH»y should be nourislKul and cncouragcMl and not shunted aside in 
this Nation. 

SCLC's Operation Breadbasket supports a hnman subsidy ])ro- 
jiosal that will eliminate the men and means test for eligibility for 
benefits. 

Wo have found in Chicago and in 10 different cities across the 
Nation that persons who get up and leave their houses in the morning 
to come down to the basement of a church or to a makeshift cafeteria 
or to a cafe certainl}- are operating out of need and would not come 
there if they did not need to cat and literal 1}^ be publicly humiliutcd. 
They did not need the means test. They simply needed food and thc}^ 
earner to cat, even out of their houses. 

We further contend that himger and poverty must be dcclan^l 
disasters and emergency measures taken to remove the blight brought 
on b}^ the presence of both. 

It seems to us that there is a direct correlation between man being 
separated from rights that ho should not be alienated from, like food, 
health, education, a place to live, a chance to get educated. 

It is indicated very clearly, based upon the structure of our Nation, 
that we believe that a nation has an obhgation to i)rotect, not grant, 
but to protect, man's inalienable rights, and that the only reason men 
should DC starving is that the nation does not have the fertile soil and 
does not have the j^roductive powers. 

Emergency job retraining and job placement programs for unem- 
|)loyed and hungry peojile must be put into effect. These programs 
need to be much more comprehensive than the usual manpower train- 
ing ju'ogranis and nuist j^rovide a livable wage with adequate work 
allowances to trainees as well as those placed out of its progi-am. 

We do not believe that just food stamps and eonmiodity programs 
speak to the issue, but people need jobs where the}'- can purchase 
food, where they can purchase a house, where they can send their 
children to get education. 

We believe that the root of the question real!}'' is a job or aii in- 
come, not a variation in the styles of handouts. We believe that even 
the Arnu' and the National Guard, which we see come into our 
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coniniuiHiies wlieji the fruits of povn-lv nuuiifcst llionisGlvos in 
rebellion, slioiild roine iit the rout.s i-uthor than just coininjz in the 
lonsi', hot .snuiniei's. 

•Somelinies the Anny oiisrhl to come in the lon<r» cold Avinier nnd 
l)e seen as friondir of the jjooj*. Just as thev are seen in Sooth Vietnam 
they sliould he seen in Soutli Carolina, w'here tlie Anny hrinj^s lVK)d, 
where the Army distribute.^ services and sets uj) medical tents, where 
everybody ecuiid be^in to feel that there is a national connuituienl 
to the elimination of poverty, in;noj-ance and disease, and a natiomd 
connnitmcut to a nation for'vhe pco])le, by tlie people, of the peo))le, 
not just of, by and for the few. 

Prof^'j'atns dealing with otlicr forms of negotiable tender than cash 
should be abolished as soon as i)ossible so as to end the stij^ma ai>'ainst 
persons who ;u'e poor and jjlace them closer to the mainstream of the 
American economy. 

You arc i)eoj)le, you nsc money. To sng^rest that 1 use soniethinii' less 
than that would be t.o say that 1 am less than ])eople, and by definition 
asses-s me behind a psychological barrier that is more devastating;" than 
the bioloicical barrier. Ultimately it costs more not to feed 40 million 
people than it does cost to feed 40 niillion i)eople. 

We also do not appreciate from j)erspectivc of the black connnimity 
that lumber and black are seen as s^monynious terms when in every 
instance we foimd that there are numericalh- more white than black, 
and the poor whites feel forsaken when they are offered a racists menu 
^vhen the3' need a balanced diet. The elimination of blacks is not the 
l)resence of food, health, or education for ])oor whites. 

.\P.MINI.STHATI0X SAVS ALL AHE ENTITLED TO GOOt) HEALTH CARE 

PiiWie health lias become a public liaxard in most cities of this 
Nation. In July J 969, the administration, and sj)ecifically the Presi- 
deut, made a declaration of health needs and spelled out the health 
emergen(53^ in this Nation. 

At that time, the President decreed that everyone is entitled to good 
healtli cure. The administration has failed to deliver on this promise, 
health care as related to financing healtb needs.' 

Those who eannot finance their care in \vhole or in partMisually 
receive the very poorest care or no care at all. 

If this committee does not expose and make the invisible, unliealtliy 
visible, then Ave are afraid that the Finance Committee will be able to 
say that they do not exist because, by and large, they are invisible. 

Charity as a criteria for establishing sound medical or health care is 
completely unacceptable and has been rejected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a guidehne for health care. 

Dr. Andrew Thomas reports that the growth of the Federal burcauc- 
raey has only intensified the problem. An example of healtli care crisis 
in this Nation can be seen on the streets of Chicago and in the wards 
' of its hospitals, particularly Cook Comity Hospital in Chicas^o just 
visited by Senator Percy. 

Infant mortality rates in the impacted black and poor ghettos arc 
over 3S per 1,000 five bii'tlis. In one ward, tuberculosis reaches 220 of 
ever^' 100,000 persons in uvban America. 

Tv/o blocks from the area where the median income is S9,SO0 per 
family, seven hospitals handled fom-fifths of the black patients in the 
^ city and Cook Comity alone handles 50 percent or more. 

ERIC 
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AiiJUii, sonic 70 j)liysici}\iis out of 7.000 sorvo hulf of Conk C/ouiity's 
205,000 medical aiil *ivcij)iriits. Tliis ir?^\ills in jussiMuhly lino nu^dical 
care with a vcii<:cnncc. Ajrniii, Dr. AndreNV Thomas siatinl thjit- the 
crisis in Cook County is so severe that fi(»l(l-ty|)c on\er^irenry hosjiiials 
should be set. uj) in llu^ black and jioor community. 

Fortunately, sonui doctors now are (h»^•ldoJ)in<r a gn^ater coinniil- 
nieut to public health than pej-sonal \\(*altli. 'Phis value systtMU is 
necdcil as much as assistance fn)Ui the Governnienl. 

Finally, it is crucial that thosi* n\ost aflVctctl by the i i-isis ha\ e j)rc- 
paid n^edical luniUh i^lans ami tluU they be allowed to jiunicipiUc \\\ 
the j)lanuing and the develo])nient of the i)ro^raui. 

It is not necessary that they bo experts in all as])cets of nuv Heine for 
they will ccrtaiiUy sense the ncctls, \\iiich they have. 

CONCLUSION 

This connnittoc has done nu>re to cxiiose the (»vil of ]\nn<ier and 
de])rivation than any. single hoily in recent years. Whe\i we finished 
our march Inst year in Springfield, as you will recall, the now Senator 
Smith propo.sc('l that $125 railHon bo cut from the welfare )uidi>(4, 
which would have been fully one-thinl. It would have cut the welfare 
allowance from an average of $47 a mouth to $32 a mouth, which wotdd 
have been instant starvation in the State of Illinois. 

His arguniout was to cutoff or to reduce the incentive for jieo])le ccuu- 
ing across the State line into Illinois. 

The help of this committee helped us alons; with the Governor and 
our Senators to challenge hini t;o make the atljiistmeut and table that 
bill. 

It is because we have some jiower to expose the demonic acts and 
trade-offs of the poor for favors from tJie rich that this conunittcc* is 
very valid to those of us in the conmmnity. 

We nnist now move from exjiosing a pl^y h) executing a j)rogrnm, 
but we cannot stop exposing it until the execution is in fact a reality. 

AVE CAN CONQUKU HUNGER 

This Nation has the capacity to defeat hmiger and poverty and to 
meet human need. It has the skill power, but it docs not have the 
will power. It needs but the will and conmiitment to proceed rear- 
ranging its priorities to deal with these problem.^. 

Our organization continues to pursue Dr. King's dream. There is 
considerable concern hero for n^aking Dr. King's birthday a national 
holiday. It is one thing to lavish in his death and in his crucifixion 
about liis dream, but wo need more, a concern for Dr. King's .scheme 
which was the feeding of hungry peoj^le every day in the year and if 
there were an excliange oft* and if we had to set aside one holiday over 
and agahist 365 holy days, for people to have a job on income and each 
day being a holy day, we would accept the trade-oft* if it cmne to that. 
The fact is avc need them both. 

We are fidl^'' cognizant of the nightmares about us but hopeful that 
we wnll redeem the mission and soid of this Nation. 

Thank you. 

Senator McGoverx. Thank you very much, Reverend Jackson, for 
that eloquent and moving statement. 



You t(»l(l Scniitor IVn-v ;iiu| \\w lust siunincr wIicmi wo ciuuv io 
East St. Luuis, luul you ro])(»}it(Ml it ii\:n\u today, tliat tluM'c is soiu(»- 
iliin^ (lonioaninsi: iu tho view of tlic ))ot)i' people or any p(M'soii, in 
roceiviii<x food stam])s ui- I'ood coiinuoditirs rather than eash. 

I tliiuk you said Inst summer that uhui use easli, not stamps, wh(Mi 
<h.*y want to huy tlie needs of their family. 

1 wonder if you would earry that one step further and sjiy that it is 
also inipoi'lant how tiuit cash is iveeived, that it be done ^^ith (iip:uity. 
either tiiroU£2;h a deeent job or sonie kind of universal assistance 
pro<^nini. 

Reverend Jackson. It s(»(»ni.s to ns that it ou^ht to bo elear that 
everybody reacts to our taikinti; about the standardiml ineonie or Ww 
base iiuonie. 

We talk about the Nation needs a base foi- all of its peo|)le before it • 
talks about a ceiling for a few more of its people. The only lime, that 
ritanii)s or cards arc not demeaning is when they indicate privilege. 

If yon can show a curd to indicate thai you arc a person of ])restige 
and yon can conic to the front of a line, and you can get the most 
service for the least amonut of energy spent, it is good. 

But when cards are shown as indications of your poverty, they 
deniean the human i)Crsonalit3\ I remember, too well, as a child the 
experiences both of the sugar stamps where people could j)a.ss through 
and the kind of lunnnn tciulency on those of us who baol stamps, 
which bad the effect, oftentimes, of making us steal before \vc would 
starve. 

^ We were forced into this state of ])er version. But there were other 
tinu^s when we would have to come up to the line and we would be 
tr^nug to buy om* groceries based nj)on the stamps we had, and if we 
tiidn't have enough stamps in the midst of i)eople who had just gone 
before ns or ])eoplc coming just after ns, we would have to choose, 
with the assistance of tho cashier, food that wc would have to take 
back, that our stamps didn't cover. 

M.\KE FOOD STAMPS AVAILABLE VOH BASIC NECEStilTlES 

Tragically enough, they don't cover, ofteutime, basic necessities, 
like toothpaste and soaj), and toothbrushes, which can be directly 
related to poor health. 

. Senator McGovern. Those provisions, as you may know. Reverend 
Jackson, were included in the Senate bill that j)assed last fall. They 
are still, to the best of my knowledge, not included in the House. 

Senator Percy. Can't this be done without a law of Congress b3' 
the e. Keen live branch of Government? 

Aren't they authori'/.ed, by Executive order, to extend food .stamps 
to cover a few of these basic necessities that have been brought out for 
a year now? 

Senator McGovEKX. Unfortnnatel3% the ])resent food stamp legis- 
lation. Senator Perc3^, is specific on that and does limit it to food 
defined hi that sense. 

That is the reason that you and I and other members of this com- 
mittee insisted on broadening that authority. 

It is in the Seiuite-i)assc(l bill I qnitc agree with Reverend Jackson 
that it ought to be a matter of law. 

Just to pursue that question a httle further. Reverend Jackson, it 
has sometimes been suggested that the welfare system is, itself, a 
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cansp of 5?t>ino of (h(» racial h^nsions in (ho {'ounlry, and also that it 
a2:^i'avjito.s tho s|)lit bot\V(MMi ihoso who nu'civc and those* who i)av. tlu* 
taxi)aycr.s and, thcrcforo, that sonio kind of device* on<!:lit to Im* (h»- 
volopod in the adniinisiration of pnblic assistance tlnit doesn't set 
aside j)oor i)eo|)le into a category, that isolates them and f<)re(\s them 
into ])osition when* ihev are on the r{»eeivin<r end, reseiilin<r it witli 
all the nieans tests ami so forth, and then jriarin<r across fr<nn tla* 
other sid(* tlu* group of people who an* payiuo; for the program. 

Could you comment on that, or any general renetion yon hav(», as 
to the kirid of program we ought to have tinit wotdd get away from 
J, what seems to nie to be a weakness in our pres(*nt assistaue(» programs 

building this gap between those who receive and tiu)s(» who pav? 

Reverend Jackson. I t seems to me that th(*re an* sevc^ral' things 
that must be enil)hatically understood. 

I would hoj)e that you, S(*niitor Dole, you, .S(*nator Percy. Senator 
McGoveni, and others, would push it from your plat form. 

No. 1, poor j)eol)le did not set up the welfan* system. They did not 
s(*t up the condition for the welfare system. 

The welfare system did not come out of the moral insist enc(» of 
political j)owers but out of econoniic necessity. The welfare system 
grew out of a depressionary nn^asure. I spoke of the high unen*ii)ioy-' 
mont rate of whites. If we had had an objective standard based ni)on 
poverty, blacks would have come on welfare as iu\ expression of a com- 
mitment to the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Sonic form of assistance in the form of 40 acres and a nude or a 
welfare i)rogram should have been started hero. But it was a reaction 
of tho white poverty. 

Since that time, nnmericidly more whites than blacks have always 
been on welfare. There is sonudiow a stigma when you subsidize tin* 
rich and givo them depletion allowances as if there is a virtue in their 
having accrued snr])lus that is the result of the sweat, blood, and tears 
of tho j)oor. 

It seems important that to just feed a nnm bread alone is to run in 
conflict with some good advice that Jesus ofi'ered us, tliat nuui can't 
live by bread alone. Jnst to give a nnm stamps and potatoes? A nnui 
also needs dignity. Ho needs aspiration and ambition level raised. 
The whole welfare system as opposed to being seen as something 

^ that is a d(5fect in the desire and tlu^ will to woi'k on the i)art of the 

]H)or has to be seen iis a defect in our economic systeni itself when om* 
of the ofBcei*s of tl\c Cabhiet or the President indicated a certain 
amount of nncm])loyment is desirable because it keei)ri a certain hn'el 

I of com])ctition at the bottom of tlie econoni}^ and tliat there is a high(*r 

percentage of welfare recipients wlio work evciy day but who just 
receive so Uttle money until their working nnikes no difference. 

HUMAN NEEnS AND HUMAN' niGNTrV 

Those people who would work people hi this country and at the end 
of 40 honi-s work thev Inivo not 2:otten a livable wag(*^, thev should be 
held as in violation of the law rather than those who work and don't 
got^the money for their work and then are stigmatized by the law. 

These arc just some of the classic khuls of im^ousisten'cies and one 
of my concerns for challenging this committee to move into lunnan 
needs and not just Inmgcr. Hunger is really just one angle of what is a 
triangle or maybe even a rectangle of the whole ])overty cycle. 



If a innn is liaiulliiif^ a "Rohort Taylor hoiw. wIumt 20.000 j^oor ])0()|)lc 
{ire in a six-block aroa, if a man cannot gel a (lcc(Mit job, then lio cci- 
taiiily needs an income' b(»caus(» men will steal before tliey will strave. 

But t hen if he t^ets it and he goes to an ov(M'cro\nled, underfacilitated 
school and gi'adnales ignorant, then ho won't hnvc the skill necessary 
for today's job market. 

Then if he has the job and the money and has to live in a house 
that is not commensurate with his income, then that will be meaning- 
lessness at tached to his reason for working. 

There is a kind of vicious cycle involved in the whole hunger cycle. 
You cannot really separate it from poor education^ jobs unnvaiiable 
or jobs that don't pay enough and ragged housing, which has really, 
a deteriorating efl'ect on the whole soul. 

1. felt at the very beginning, and I did not have the documents 
before me as to what brought you into existence, I thought the 
hmnan needs jn-ovision, just by definition, took into account that 
those of you here were versed enough in sociology and |)sychology 
to understand that hunger may be a rock but the reverberntions 
exj)ross themselves in forms. Hunger manifests itself in a lower 
ambition level. It manifests itself in petty crimes. It manifests 
itself iu cliildren being expected to sit up find learn abstract mathe- 
matics on an empty stomach. 

It manifests itself in ridiculous contradictions in our community. 

Senator McGoveux. In that connection, there have been several 
proposals made both by Members of the Congress and by the 
executive branch as to some kind of a minimum income maintenance 
figure. 

The President has talked about $1,600 for a family assistance pay- 
ment for a family of four. Over the weekend a news reporter developed 
that one of the Members of the House Ways and Means Conmiittee is 
considering a counterproi)osal to end the food stamp program but to 
give families of four a guaranteed income of $2,400 or $2,500 a year. 

What is your comment, not iiccessarily on those specific proposals 
but that g(Uieral level of income maintenance in terms of a job that 
needs to be done? 

Reverend Jackson. I have some problems both with the amount of 
money and the method suggested by the President, because it has 
created the feeling that depression is the logical manifestation in the 
community of the recession suggested at the top of the economy. 

We know that poor people clidn^t create inflation. Any time tliere is 
inflation at the top of the economy there is a deflation at the bottom. To 
ask for a recession at the top creates a depression at the bottom. 

Tlie poor still pay more for things they didn't create. We still bear 
the burden. It is absurd, Mdien one considers it, it seems to me, that 
when the Labor Department indicated what a family of four needs 
just ns minimal iu this country, or if j^ou are just to be human you need 
approximately $6,000 a year and none of you here would oven subject 
yourself even to a pilot project of li\dng oft' that kind of monej^ even 
for a while. 

Those people are just as human as those of you here or the President, 
himself; $1,600 is ridiculously low when one considers $78 per day for 
Cook County Hospital, and that is not a private hospital with a private 
physician which most people want when they get seriously ill, including 
the President, himself. 
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Also, the method sntrgcsted, whereby yon turn the authority to the 
States to do it forcrot? the faet that it was precisely because the State 
lenders did not want to assume the authority to participate in the 
democratic process and locked poor people not onl}' out of the right to 
eat but even the right to be seen as persons in the public spectrum. 

They lost their power to distribute goods and services when they 
wouldn't allow poor blacks to use the bathrooms when they had the 
biological urge, or to even, use the public libraries when they called 
them ignorant. 

To give this kind of power back to the hands of the Southern 
l)oliticians in particular means that in Cairo. UK, that the politicians 
there can determine and define work, define what gainful employment 
is. 

It means in Sunflower County, Miss.j or in McAIillan's count}^ in 
South Carolina, he can say, ''You are on welfare. Gainful emplojnneut 
is to pick this cotton. If you don't pick the cotton for $1,600 a 3^ear, 
then we will put j'ou back ofl* of welfare," which becomes a form of 
shivery, and at the lower level of government there is no redress for 
this kind of grievance. 

It etm only manifest itself in the kind of ugly rebellions that all of 
us disatrnH* with as an acceptable form of protest in this country. 
Of the *$1,600 suggested, and the $2,500, anil even the $3,600, given 
the realities, the $3,600 is closer but oven it is absurd by comparison. 

It is the best political suggestion. But given the standard of living 
it is c(M'tainly not the best moral suggestion. If auylhing, wo need the 
$3,000 plus the basic necessities of life. 

Senator McGovekx, Senator Perc}''? 

Senator Percy. As I understand your position. Reverend Jackson, 
you favor food stamps and commodity food })rograms now until such 
time as you can replace Ihem. And you absolutely stand firm in 
replacing them for cash. 

But in the meantime, they are the most expedient and only 
thing we have available to us. What would be your comments on the 
fact that the city of Chicngo in this temporary period does not luive a 
food i)rogram? 

Do you feel they should move into this type of i)rogram? Is there 
a sense of urgenej'' about doing it? 

Reverend Jackson. I have to be practical enough to admit that 
food stamps are better than no stamps, and that commodities and 
food stamps arc better than not having either. 

But it liurts me to assume that the highest human expression 
of the consummate wisdom of our Congress is that it would denunin 
the peo])le it caused first to die for it in its wars. That is the painful 
nvdity, that the consummate expression of the morality of our Con- 
gress is that it would demean its citizens that it calls upon to clean 
its bathrooms and streets and to die in its wars first. 

It seems to nie that in Chicago, rather than put the city on che 
defimsive, as some of us who hiwe challenged political leaders have 
done, we are trying to come up with a program, and hopefully tlu^ 
city will M-ork with us rather than react negatively, and declare 
hunger illegal, not just immoral, whereby we can prove that there 
are over 58,000 fainilies listed as malnourished and that there are 
poor whites, poor blacks and Puerto Ricans in breadlines on the 
North Side of Chicago just two blocks west of Chicago's famous and 
infamous. Gold Coast. 
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Wo would sMirgest that tho Child Nutrition Act be employed there 
iiiimediati^ly, tliat a stiite of disaster be called, and that in some 
instances eniertrency tents be bronght out. 

We know of mothers literalh^ by the hundreds who cannot j^et the 
|)renatal care. We know mothers just by droves in blocks who do 
not have sufficient diets and whosi* babies are ho'iug born with 
in e parable braiji daniaice. 

A sense of urgency has to come from the to]). The drive to feed the 
hunijry can't just bo seen as a civil rit^hts protest. It must be seen as 
an American program. That has not yet come from the very top 
leadership in this coimtry. 

There is not that sense of ursicncy felt at that level. It seems that 
on food st}ini})S and the comniodities our mayor should come before a 
connnittee such as this and challenge you to get him an audience 
with the President, to challenge him to bring off some kind of uni([ue 
experiment. 

One of the things that wo need in the country, it seems, is that if 
is bad, as the President says, when the Federal Government has to 
j)rovide all tho creativity from the top down. It seems to me from 
tho bottom up some creative prototypes that expand ])reseut programs 
even if it hurts should bo shown so that other cities can become as 
Chicago has become or as New York has come, or as Los Angeles or 
Denver has come. 

We have sufl'ercd ii> one senile because of a lack of a creative re- 
sponse from the execuiive level v^f our government, but also lack of a 
creative program at the i*oot, which is in the cities themselves. 

In Chicago, if a child 10, 11, or 12 yeai-s old goes to a liquor store 
and is able to purchase that liquor, if he is caught the child can be 
sent to a house of correction. The parents can bo j)ulled off of their 
jobs and arrested, and the license can be revoked from the liciuor 
dealer within 24 hours. 

There is a high sense of urgenty about the whole ([Ui^stion of liquor 
because we got so much tax money out of li([uor. There is a vested 
interest in protecting the liquor market. But if the same child, white, 
black, Puerto Rican, Indian, iSpanish American, walks into a welfare 
office and is starving and can jH'ove it by subjecting himself to a test, 
no dynamic takes i)lace. 

If the child stays there after 5 o'clock, he will simply be arrested. 

Senator Peucy. Mr. Chairman, this is literally true in Chicago. I 
had a doctor call mo. Ho had six children who were seriously mal- 
nourished, a G-month-old boy that weighed 9 pounds. He wanted to 
know what kind of help he had. There was no public agency to whom 
I could go in the city of Chicago to get food. I could get quickly a 
prescription of medicine, but I couldn't get food. 

That, I should think, should be more easily available than medicine. 

• e Jewell Tea Co. had to come forward with a voluntary contribu- 
tie ' this doctor for food for these children. That is a terrible thing. 

erend Jackson. We need all the help that we can get from this 
connnittee, again not so much to put Mayor Daley on the defensive 
but to challenge him to come u[) with an ofl'ensive, a i)rogram. , 

In the 15-city tour that wo took around the State, it is just as true in 
Cairo, or it is just as true in Los Angeles, in Cincinnati, in the whole 
valley area of Ohio, Kentucky, and all that, up here in Newark, N.J. 
And right here iu W^ishington, D.C., too. It is just literally true across 
the Nation. 
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I would lloj)(» tlmt sonip of yoti who hnvo some insido rolationship 
with the Chief Executive of tho ronntry, on scnne of the excursions that 
ho takes^ wouUl see that he wouUl take them around inner eity Anier- 
icii, whore he could touch hands with some ])eo|)le and see some cases 
and un(h»rstand that humans and statistics are two difTerent things, 
Stutisties represent humans, but there cannot be the sense of fee]iu<r 
and the sense of ])athos- 

If there was much sensitivit}^ to the leaders of tliese communities 
• who are trying U) represcMit starvi^.ig people as there is a sensitivity to 
the leaders of other nations around the world, where we take our tours. 
^ there would^ even be a tighter sense of connnunication, and even in- 

ternal security'' within the country itself. 

^y^? cannot get the feeling in Cliiea^o that we got a real emergency, a 
national crisis, and our President will come to otn* rescue. We canM 
get that feeUng. We can't get it in ]jOs Angeles. We can't get it hi 
Newark. We feel that we are without a President. But we feel \-erv 
presided over. 

Senator Pekcy. 1 want to get a quick reaction in four areas, to 
get an hulication from you as to whether you have done some thhiking 
about our problems. 

The $1,600 proposal in the Nixon administration is nnulo up of 
$500 for two a(hdts and $300 presumably for two children. It is a 
children's allowance. 

Yet, Secretary Finch has said that wc should limit our families 
to two children. We know that families in Cliicago, for instance, 
or in many urban areas, simply can't be taken eare of because of tho 
number of children in the family and the fact that the allowanee 
doesn't go far enough. Should there be any sort of a limitation placed 
on the number of children for whom an allowance w^ould bo i)aid? 

Do you know how to handle this population problem other than 
just education, so that we donH have too much of an incentive to 
have more children? 

Reverend Jackson, In my experience of participating in the 
child-bearing process, I wasn't inspired by $50, I will tell you that. 
Not at all. 

The other thhig is that it does not speak to the problem because 
the problem in America is not overpopulation. It is not underproduc- 
* lion in agriculture. We are not overpopulated. But in agriculture we 

do overproduce. 

People are underfed, however, which is more of a reflection upon the 
government officials who have not developed a system of distribution 
than the families who have children. 

The other i)oint is that when the poor people are deprived of the 
luxuries of life, then to suggest that thc}^ be deprived of the essence of 
life is just to suggest genocide on poor people. 

^ Senator Percy. I would bo very disturbed if we looked on popula- 
tion control and famil}^ planning in that light, 

I would like to report, Mr, Chairman, that of the discouraging 
aspects of my weekend the most encouraging was the fact that through 
education and family planning on the South and West Sides of Chicago 
the population has followed exactly the national trend. 

Births are down 10 ))ercent from a year a^o. This simply means that 
a woman is not evicted from Cook County Hospital after gi\ang birth 
lit the end of 2)4 da3^s. She can now stay 3 days because they can take 

ERIC 
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care of licr a half day longor b(»caii^;o we are now slarliiio; u> nee that 
you can't just keep liirning children ont and not have a deieriuratine 
effect. 

Reverend Jacksox. That la^t bears ^omc relationship between 
edncation, as \vc all know, and income and snu\ll families. Anions: 
other things, people who are making money are too busv making ba])ie:r. 
In some instances, that cannot be th e universal rulo because some 
people's religion in this country is such, and I am sure we wouldn't 
want to sn})i)ress peoj)le's religious freedoms and convictions. 

I don't think we would want to suggest that the Kenned vs cut 
down on their families. This is a religious thing \nth some people. 

Senator Percy. There is a tremendous communicative ])ro2:rani 
tliat 3-ou have across the Nation in Operation Breadbasket, and I 
hope we can look at the j)o])ulation j^roblem in an intelligent and 
enlightened way. We want families to have children to the extent 
that they can maintain them. But the continued pressure in tlui 
ghetto of population is a tremendous probh^n today. I ho])e yon 
can help us witli it. 

I will ask one more question. 

XEIGHBORHOOD HEALTH CEXtERS 

Do you have any feelings on the value of neighborhood health 
centers? When it takes 3 or 4 hours to get to a coimty hospital, where 
people wait 6 or 8 hours, and three out of four are rejected because 
they are not bed cases, in an area you know well, do you feel that 
neighborhood health centers should be expanded under Hill-Burton 
and just reach out to put health care in the community and in the 
neighborhood? 

Do you tliink that is a good answer to health care? 

Reverend Jackson. The average distance traveled by poor people 
in Chicago to the hosnital is 15 miles. That is the average distance 
traveled by persons who are too poor to have cars, by persons who 
have no allowance for public transportation, persons who are sick 
and in an emergency must move in a crisis to get transportation 
from their neighbor who is also poor and on the welfare system 
and can't have a car. 

So, in a real sense, they are expected to walk the 15 miles, unless 
they develop some other method that is not taken into account by 
the kw\ 

Obviously, if people had easy access to medical centers, that 
w^ould help. But we cannot divorce the ratio of people to doctors apart 
from the problem either. That is why it is so inconsistent to me, 
that hospital construction w^ould be cut back, milk subsidy cut back, 
and education cut back, because we need more doctors and more 
])aramedical people. 

It seems to me radically inconsistent to fight for the continuation 
of our space program, which has such beautiful byproducts, and 
even the suggestion by the Vice President that we take off from the 
moon and go to another planet, and at the same time come right back 
and cut Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I am having a problem just at the local level of what I see of the 
concern for enmonmental concern. I know the aii- doesn't need to be 



])(>lhitO(l, the watoi- i-oiitaiiii lated, aiul the iiidu^trios that pollute 
and coutaiiiiiiato j^lionld bo (^liallougcd to stoj) it. That would Ix* fiiu*. 

B)it thoii to be coucrnird about saving people, that is wIhtc I 
think tho President should take some eoniiiiunity tour^j. Statistically it 
may seem somewhat logical to cut HEW. If HEW is thn^e letters, if 
HEW is ;i thing and there are some statistics t-o be cut and statistics 
balanced, then 3'on can do it dispassionately. 

But if cutting HEW means making the^sick sicker, and the semi- 
literate illiterate and the illiterate more frustrated, I am sure the 
Prt^sident, if he were more in j)ersonal contact with the persons 
(le])rived b^^ that measure, would not have the heart. 

It is inconsistent for tliem to be having prayer semi on s in the 
White House and cut HEW" and increase the moon pi-ogram. 1 can't 
see the consistency. 

Senator Pekcy "Thank you. 

Senator McGoveun. Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Reverend Jackson, yon have made some very genei-al statements. 
I am not williag to concede all the points 3^ou wotUd raise. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, since Ave are on the President's 
family assistance program, I would like to have made a part of the 
record his address to the Nation on August 8, 1969, and his message 
to Congress ou August 11, 1969. 

Senator McGovern. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Senator Dole. If they could be, they should follow the statements 
by the two Senators. 

(The material submitted by Senator Dole follows;) 

Office of the White House Press SEcRETARy — The White House 

TEXT OF THE PRESIDENT'S DOMESTIC SPEECH, DELIVERED AUGUST 8, 1969 

As you know, I returned last Sunda}' night from a trip around the- world — a 
trvr that took mc to eight countries in nine days. 

he purpose of thir? trip was to help lay the basis for a lasting peace, once the 
V in Vietnam is ended. In the course of it, I also .saw once again the vigorous 
ct / •> many new nations are making to leap the centuries into the modern 

the United States, \ve are more fortunate. We have the world's nio.st 
a v .need industrial economy, the greatest wealth ever known to man, and the 
fuiiCst mea.sure of freedom ever enjoyed by any people, anywhere. 

Yet we, too, have an urgent need to modernize our institutions — and our need 
is no less than theirs. 

We face an urban crisis, a social crisis — and at the same time, a crisis of con- 
fidence in the capacity of government to do its job. 

A third of a cciitur}'' of centralizing power ancl responsibility in Washington has 
produced a bureaucratic monstrosity, cumbersome, unrcf^ponsive and ineffective. 

A third of a century of social experiment has left us a legacy of entrenched pro- 
grams that have outlived their time or outgrowm their purposes. 

A third of a century of unprecedented growth and change has sitrained our 
institutions, and raised serious questions about whether they are still adequate 
to the times. 

It is no accident, therefore, that we find increasing skepticism — and not only 
among the young, but among citizens everywhere — about the continuing capacity 
of government to master the eliallenges we face. 

Nowhere has the failure of government been more tragically api)arent than in 
its efforts to help the poor, and especially in its systeni of public welfare. 

Target: Reform 

Since taking office, one of my first priorities has been to repair the machinery 
of government, and put it in shape for the 1970s. I have made many changes 



dc>jj;ii<'d 1o ■ iprovf th<- functioiiinjr of tlir Kxrciitivc Hr;in'jh. I Ii.ivo asked Coi^- 
jir*^^ for a liiiiubiT of iiiij>ort:int strucliirtil nfonns: ainon^ otlu-rs. n \vid<^niiiffiusc 
posl.il n'foriiJ, a coni|>n*hiMi>iv<- drufl n'fonii, a n-fonii of xhv nui^MiiployiiUMit 
iJisiir.iiU'c and :in1i-hinig<T proKraiMri, and rrfonii of the pn'st-ni confusiiifr iiod^i^*- 
f>odR<' of F<*d(Tal s:raiits-in-uid. Lart April -M I s<mi1 Coiipn'^^s a iiu*ssa^c as kin 2 
for a pnckatre of major lax n*foriii^, iiu'liidinf? both thi- clo^inp: of loophol<*s and 
thf* rfjiioval of nion* than '2 luillion low-inconir tax-payinfx faUjilii.';* from thi* tax 
rollr <'nlircly. I am glad Consri-ss is actiiisi now on lax reform: I hope- it act?* 
.-0011 on thf other reforms us well. 

Tho pnrporio of all these n^forms is to I'liminate iinfairae."-.^: to make government 
more effective as well us more efficient: and to brinii :in end to its chronic failure 
to deliviT the service that it promises. 

My j>tirpose tonijiht, however, is not to review the past n-cord, but to present a 
new st't of n •forms — a new set of proposals — a new and drastically diff(*reni ap- 
proach to the way in which i^ovenunent cares for those in ntred, and to the wav 
the responsibilities are shared between the State and Federal goviTinnontr. 

I have chosen to do so in a direct report to Ihe people becaUr^e these i)roposals 
call for i)ublic decisions of the first import^inc**: because they represent a fmida- 
mental clnue^e in the nation'.- api)ro;ich to one of its mo.st pressinj^ social prob- 
:ind because, quite deliberately, they :ilso represcrnt the first major reversal 
of the trend toward evermore centralization of govermneut in Wasliin^ton. After 
a third of a ceiilnry of power flowinji; from the people and the state.s to VVasliin*?ton 
it is time for a Xew Federalism in wJiich power, funds and respoiisibCiity will flow 
from AV'ashinj^ton to the states rmd to the people. 

Durin.n last year's election campaign, I often made a j^oiut that tonclu.'d a 
responsive chord wherever I traveled. 

I .^aid that this nation became great not Ijeeause of what government did for 
p<'Ople, but because of what peoj>le did for themselves. 

This new approach aims at helping the American people do more for thom.selves. 
It aims at getting everyone able to work off welfare roll.'* and onto payrolls. It 
aim? at ending the nnfainiess in a .system that has become unfair to the welfare 
recipient, unfair to the working poor, and unfair to the taxpayer. 

This new approach aims to make it possible for people — wherever in America 
they live — to receive their fair share of opportunity. It aims to ensui'c that i)eoj)le 
receiving aid, and who are able to work, contribute their fair share of productivity. 

This new approach is embodied in a package of four measures: first, a eomi)lete 
replacement of the present welfare .system; .second, a comprehensive new job 
training and plaetMiient program: thirdf a revamping of the Office of Economic 
Opjjort unity; and fourth, a start on the sharing of the Federal tax revenues with 
thc» States. 

Next week — in three messages to the Congress and one statement — I will spell 
out in detail what these measnres contain. Tonight I want to explain what they 
mean, what they arc intended to achieve, and how they are related. 

Welfare 

Whether measured by the anguish of the poor thein.selves, or by the dra.stically 
mounting burden on the taxpayer, the present welfare system has to be judged a 
colossal failure. 

Our States and cities find themselves sinking in a welfare quagmire, a.s case- 
loads increase, as costs escalate, and as the welfare system .stagnates enterprise 
and perpetuates dependency. What began on a small scale in the depre.s.sion 30.s 
has become a mon.ster in the prosperous 60s. The tragedy is not only that it is 
!)ringing States and cities to the brink of financial disaster, but also that it is 
f.'u'liiig to meet the elementary human, social and fitiancial needs of the poor. 

It Ijrcaks up homes. It often penalizes M'ork. It robs rccipient.s of dignity. And 
it grows. 

Benefit levels an* grossly tmoqual — for a mother with three children, they range 
from an average of $203 a nionth in one State, down to an av(?rage of $39 in 
another State. So great an inequality is wrong; no child is "w^orth^' more in one 
Stato than in another. One result of this inc^quality is to lure tliou.sands more into 
already over-crowded iimcr eiti(;s, as tmprepared for city life as they arc for city 
joh.s. 

The present system creates an incentive for desertion. In most States, a family 
is deni(^d welfare paynients if a father is present— even though he is unable to 
Sxipport his family. In ])ractiee, this is what often hap])ens: a father is un.able to 
find a job at all, or one that will support his children. To nmk(; the ehildren 
eligible for welfare, lu; leaves home — and the ehiidren are denied the authority. 
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the discipline and the love that eome with having a father in the houfjc. This is 

The present system often makes it possible to receive more monov on ^v-elfare 
thBU on a low-paying job. This creates an ineentive not to work; it also is unfair 
to the working poor. It is morailv wong for a family that i? workinc: to trv to 
njake ends meet to receive less than the famUv aeross the street on welfare 
This has been bitterly resented by the man who works, and rightiv so—the 
rewards are just the opposite of T\-hat thev should be. Its effeet i5 to draw people 
off payrolls and onto welfare roUs— just the opposite of what government should 
be doing. To put it bluntly and simply— any system which makes it more profit- 
able for a man not to work than to work, and whieh eneourages a man to desert 
his family rather than stay with his familv, is wrong and indefensible- 

We cannot simply ignore the failures of "welfare, or expect them to go away. In 
the past eight years, three million more people have been ac^ded to the welfare 
roUs-~aU in a period of low unemployment. If the present trend continues, another 
4 million will have joined the welfare rolls bv 1975. The financial cost will be 
crushing; the human cost will be suffocating. 

I propos/j that we abol^h the present welfare system and adopt in its place a 
new family assistance system. Initially', this new system would cost more than 
welfare. But unlike welfare, it is designed to correct the condition it deals with 
and thus to lessen the long-range burden. 

Under this plan, the so-called *'adult categories" of aid— aid to the aged, the 
blind and disabled— would be continued, and a national minimum standard for 
benefits would be set, with the Federal Government contributing to its cost and 
also sharing the cost of additional State payments above that amount. 

But the program now called "Aid to Families with Dependent Children' —the 
program we normally think of when we think of "welfare"— would be done away 
with completely. The new family assistance system I propose in its place re*?ts 
essentially on three principles: equality of treatment, a work requirement and a 
work incentive. 

Its benefits woul^I go to the working poor, as well as the non-working; to families 
with dependent children headed by a fathi»r, as well as to those headed bv a mother * 
and a basic Federal minimum Avould be provided, the same in every State. 

I propose that the Federal Government build a foundation under the income of 
every American family with dependent children that cannot care for itself-- 
wherever in America that family may live. 

For a family of four now on welfare, with no outside income, the basic Federal 
payment would be $1,600 a year. States could add to that amount and most 
\vould do so. In no ease would anyone's present level of benefits be lowered. At 
the same time, this foundation would be one on whieh the familv itself could 
build. Outside earnings would be encouraged, not discouraged. The new worker 
could keep the first $60 a month of outside earnings with no reduction in his 
benefits, and beyond that his benefits would be reduced by only 50 centj; for each 
dollar earned. 

By the same token, a family head already employed at low wages could get a 
family assistance supplement; those who work would no longer be discriminated 
against. A family of five in whieh the father earns $2,000 a year-^-which is the 
S? ooi^^^ ° ^^^^ ^^^y families— would get family assistance pavments of 
3)1,260 for a total income of $3,260. A family of seven earning $3,000 a vear 
would have its income raised to $4,360. 

Thus, for the first time, the government would recognize that it has no less of 
an obligation to the working poor than to the non-working poor; and for the 
first time, benefits would be sealed in such a w^ay that it would always pay to work. 

With such incentives, most recipients who can work will want to work. This is 
part of the American character. 

But what of the others — those who can work but choose not to? 

The answer is very simple. 

Under this proposal, everyone who accepts benefits must also accept work or 
training provided suitable jobs are available either locally or at some distance if 
transportation is provided. The only eJcceptions would be those unable to work 
and mothers of pre-sehool children. Even mothers of pre-sehool children, how- 
ever, would have the opporluniiy to work — because I am also proposing along with 
this a major expansion of day-care centers to make it possible for mothers to take 
JODS by whieh they can support themselves and their children. 

This national floor under incomes for working or dependent families is not a 
guaranteed meoroe. Under the guaranteed income proposal, everyone would 
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bo assured a minimum ineonu-, regardless of how much he \va> rai>abl<' of rariiiiig, 
regardlt'Ss of what his iuh^I wa^. reg:\rdlt^^s of \vh<Mh< r or noi \u- wzi.- wiUing 
to work- 

l>iirinR the PrOi^ide.utLal cami^aigii last year I opi>o><*d such u plan, I oppOM' it 
now, and ^vill contiruie to oppose* it. A g\iarant<:x-d income would uuderniine the 
incentive to work: the family assistance plan increflsi':? the incentivy to Work- A 
euaraijtfvd income estabMios a right without n'SponsibilitK'??: family x^sistancv 
recognize*; a netid ami <'?tablishes a n^iM>n.'?ibiUty. It provides help to thos«- in 
need, and in turn requires that those who receive help work to the extent of their 
capabiUtic^s, There is no reason why one ])or5on should Ik» tax(»d so that another 
can choo!?e to live idlv. 

In Statfv that now have ix-nefit h'veL< alxive the Fi^ieral Hoor, family assist- 
ance would Mp eajie the *Statf^' financuil burdens. But iu 20 States —those in 
which ])roverty i.s njost widespn-ad — th(? new Ftxioral floor woiild Ix- abov<» pres- 
ent avera^re iH-uefit levels, and would mean a leap upward for many thotisands 
of faniiho^ that cannot care for themselves. 

Manpou'iT training 

Next, let nu' turn to the job training proposals that are part of our full (>i)pj>r- 
lunity concept. America prides its(-lf on being the *'land of opportunity/' I 
do<*pIy iK'liovc in this ideal. 

Full opportunity means the chance for upward mobility on every rung of th<- 
economic ladder— and for every American, no matter what his handicai)s of birth. 

The cold, hard truth is that a child born to a poor family has far less chance 
to make a good living than a child born to a middle-income family. 

He is born poor, fed poorly; and if his family \f on welfare, he starts life in au 
atmosphere of handout and dependency; often he receives litth* i)repara1ion for 
work and h»fss inspiration. The wonder of the American character is that so many 
have the spark and drive to fight their way up. But for millions of others, the 
btirden of i>overty in (*arly life stifles that spark, 

The new family assistance would provide aid for needy families; it w^ould estab- 
lish a work requirement, and a work incentive; but these in turn require (»ffectiv(» 
programs of job training and job placement — including a chance to qualify not 
just for any jobs, but for good jobs, that provide both additional self-respect and 
full self-support* 

Therefore, I am also sending a message to Congress calling for a complete 
overhaul of the nation's manpower training scrvic^js. 

The Federal Government's job training programs have been a terrible tangh» 
of confusion and waste. They arc overccntralized, over-categorized: with good 
reason, many young people wonder why the Federal Government cannot tak(; 
money out of one program that has too few applicants and use it instead to ex- 
pand another that has too many. They wonder why they have to accept training 
programs they have no interest in, instead of one's they care about. They want 
to be treated as human beings, not cogs in a machine. 

To remedy the confusion, arbitrariness and rigidity of the present system, th<! 
new Manpo\ver Training Act would basically do three thingjs: 

It would pull together the jumble of programs that etirrently exist, and 
equalize standards of eligibihty. 

It tvould provide flexible funding — so that Federal money would follow the 
demands of labor and industry, and flow into those programs that people 
most want and need. 

It would decentralize administration, gradually moving it away from the 
Washington bureaucracy and turning it over to States and localities. 
In terms of its symbolic importance I can hardly overemphasize this last point. 
For the first tinier applying the principles of the New Federalism^ administration of a 
major established Federal program would be turned over to the States and local govern^ 
mentSj recognizing that they are in a position to do the job better. 

For years, thoughtful Americans have talked of the need to decentralize govern- 
ment. The time has come to begin. 

Federal job training programs have grown to vast proportions, costing more 
than a billion dollars a year. Yet they arc essentially local in character. As long as 
the Federal Government continues to bear tho cost * they can perfectly well bo rim 
by States and localities — and that way they can better be adapted to specific 
State and local needs. 

What I propose is not a sudden dumping of these programs on imprepared 
local authorities, but rather a careful, phased transfer, with benchmarks of 
readiness and incentives for performance. If States and localities decline to pick 
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Th<' rf^i»oiisihility. \hf Ft-dorul <Jovonini<^nT will continue to munat;4» thr 
]itt>trr.'iiji. . If Thrv Try and fail. th<' K<»df-ral Gov^Tnmont can n^uiiM^ the ro:i]7on- 
sibilit>. \Vr ;^h'»uld Trust AinoricuM caiiucity for rs^-lf-ji^ovoniim-nt cnov.ch to 
Try. Th<- only \V;iy T<» hriiii; nhont dt>c»M)tral)^atinij ir; tu do it. und this ihv placi* 
to iH'cin. 

Th<* M:in]M>i^<T Traininii Act will havi- oXhi-T provisions yjiocifiraUv dcsjjrnrd 
to hrlj) rnf)vr jM-opL- off volfar<' rolls and onto j;ay rolls; 

A com])UirriZi'd job h:ink \\ould rsTablish<»d« to match jol>^^H'kprs i»ith 
job vacaTiCjfs. 

For thoM- on \v4 lfan\ a $.>U a niontli JjK>iius would Ix- f>ff<TiKi as an inct-ntivr 
to into job trainin^^f. 

Ffjr hf'ads of faniilios now on \velfan\ irj<),(KK) new training slots votild 
ojx?ncd. 

A< I !n('ntion<'d |>n»vionsly, fircatly expanded day-carc center facilities 
would l>e i)rovid<-d for the children of \Velfan» nnMliers who choose to work. 
However, these would be day -can* ci'nt-ers with a diff<'rcnce. There is no 
Ninp;l<* id<'al to which this Administration is more firmly cominittiHi than to 
the enrichinp; of a child's first five years of life, and thus helping lift the poor 
out of misory at a time when a lift can help the most. Therefore, these day- 
(■;ir<' centers wonM offer iuor<? than custodial care: they would also be devoted 
to the dcvc^lojMnent of vigorous young minds and bodies. .\s a further dividend, 
the day-care centers would offer employmont to many welfare mothers 
th<uuselvc'!=. 

Office of Econmiic Opportunity 

One common tlicnii^ running through my proposals tonight is that of providing 
full opportunity for evcr\* American. A second theme is that of trv-ing to equip 
ever>- American to play a productive role. A third is the need to make govem- 
naent itself workable — which moans reshaping, reforming, innovating. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity is an innovative agency — and thus it lias a 
vital place in oiir efforts to develop new programs and apply new knowledge. 
But in order to do c^ectivcly what it can do be,st, OEO itself needs reorganization. 

In the past, OEO suffered from a confusion of roles, and from a massive attempt 
to do ever>'thing at onct», with the same people performing many conflicting 
functions: coordinating old programs, doing new rcse^-rch, setting up demonsta- 
tion projects, evaluating results, and serving as advocates for the poor. As a 
result, inefficiency, waste, and resentment too often clouded the record of even it.s 
best accomplishments. 

This Administration has made a thorough study of GEO. We have assigned it a 
leading role in the effort to develop and test new approaches to the solving of 
social problems. GEO is to be a laboratorv* agency, where new ideas for helping 
Ijeoplo are tri<Hi on a pilot basis. When these prove successful, they can be ''spun 
off" to operating departments or agencies — just as the space agency, for example, 
**.spau off" the weather sateUite and the communications satellite when these 
l^roved successful. Then OEO w-ill be free to concentrate on breaking even newer 
ground. 

OEO has a broad eharter: not only to help make opportunity real, but to search 
out ways of making institutions more responsive, and to get behind the effects 
of i)overty to the causes of poverty. These goals are fundamental commitments 
of this Administration. 

The OEO reorganization to be announced next week will stress its innovative 
role. It also will stress accountability, a clear separation of functions, and a 
tighter, more effective organization of field operations. 

Revenue sharino 

We come now to a proj)osal which I consider profoundly important to the future 
of our Federal ^^ystem of shared responsibilities. As we look ahead to the l(;70s 
and the 1980s, it also is vital in terms of ensuring that States and localities can 
continue to do their part in dealing with the kinds of social problems I have been 
discussing tonight. 

When we speak of poverty or jobs or opportunity, or making government more 
effective or getting it closer to the people, it brings us directly to the financial 
plight of our States and cities. 

We can no longer have effective government on anj^ level unless we have it on all 
levels. There is too much to be done for the cities to do it alone, or for the States 
to do it alono----or for Washington to do it alone. 

For a third of a century, power and responsibility have flowed toward Wash- 
ington — and Washington has taken for its own the best eources of revenue. 
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\\\- intend to rcvi r^M* t\i\< \ and to turn back to th<' St:it<\- a greater measure 
of res})onsihiHt\ — iJ(it :i< a uav <if ax oidins; j >rr>M.M ur^, hui as u l^^ tt.'r way of solving 
lirobI<-iiir^. AloiifT wuh this >lu>nld j^o a shan' <>f Federal rev<-ii\M>r, I sluiU i)ro])osf to 
the Conp:n'ss next \v<M-k that a rH-t i)ortioii of the re\t»;ui<'s from FediTal incoine 
taxrs l.M- remit t«'d din*etly to the Stat<*s — witli a iiiiniinuni of Fi-deral p'r^trictions 
OM how thor^e daUar.< are'to ii-ed, and with a requinment tiiat a ix-ronitai^e of 
them Im' ehaiin<-led through for the us^- of local governments. 

The fmid< j>rovidf<l under thir; }>ro£;rani will not \n' ?;reut in the lirst year. But 
the ]>riiiciple will hav<- l^^^eii established, and th«' amounts will inercasf- as our 
budsetan' situation improve:-. 

As \\v look ahead to th*- complex tasks of the 70s: as wi- eontemijlate the diversity 
of this vast and varied country, it is clear ix\\ ond question that eff<x-tive, res])onsive 
ffovernnienl will rcqtiire not ono center of powrr, but many. Tliis start on r(*venu<' 
sharing is a ste}) toward tlie Xew Federalism. It is a g*vture of faith in America's 
States and localities, and in the princijjles of democratic s<'If-gov(»rnment. 

With tliis revmiio sharing; proposal, we follow tlirough on a connnitineut I inadi* 
in the hist campaign: \vr follow through on a mandate wliich the electorate gave us 
last November— aft<T nearly forty years of moving power froni tlu» States to 
Washington, we begin in .\merica a decade of decentralization, ;i shifting of 
power awa^' from the center whenever it can be used l)Otter locally. 

In recent vears, we all have concentrated a great deal of attention on wliat we 
commonly call the ''crisis of th<- cities.** These proposals I have made an* ad- 
dres?<'d in ]>art to that, but th<'v also are focused much more broadly. 

'?';iey are addressed to th<' crisis of government — to adapting its structures and 
making it manageable. 

They are addresrcd to the crisis of poverty and need — which is rural as well as 
urban.' This AdminiMration is committed to full oi)portunity on the farm as well 
as in the eitv: to a better lif<' for rural America; to ensuring that govermnent is 
responsive to the needs of rural America. These proposals will advance those 
goals 

I have discussed these four matters together because together they make both a 
package and a puttcm. They should be studied together, debated together, s<Hm 
in |>crspec:ive. , 

These proposals will be controversial. They also are expensive. Lrct us face that 
fact f rank! V and directly. 

Tlie first-vear costs of the new family assistance program, mcluding the child 
care centers and job training, would be $4 billion. I deliberat(xl long and hard 
over whether we could afford such an outlay. I decidt^ in favor of it for two 
reasons: because the costs would not begin until fiscal 1971, when I expect the 
funds to be available: and b<-canse I concluded tliat this is a reform we cannot 
afford not to uiidertake. The cost of continuing the present system, in financial as 
well as human terms, is staggering if projected into the 1970s. 

Ke venue sliaring would begin in the middle of fiscal 1971, at a half-year cost of 
a half billion dollars. This cuts into the Federal budget, but it represents n^lief 
for tlie equally hard-pressed States. It would help curb the rise in State and local 
taxes. ^ , 

Overall, we would be spending more — in the short run — to help people who 
now are poor and who now are unready for work or unable to find work. 

I see it this Way: Ever^^ businessman and every working man knows what 
"start-up costs'' are. They are a heavy investment made in early years, in the 
expectation that they will more than pay for themselves in future years. ^ 

The investment in these proposals is a human investment; it also is a "start-up 
cost" in turning around our dangerous decline into welfarism. We cannot produce 
j)roduclive people with the antiquated, wheezing, over-loaded machine we now 
call the welfare system. 

If we fail to make this investment in work incentives now, if we merely try to 
patch up the systeni here and there, we will only be pouring good money after bad 
m ever-increasing amounts. 

If we do invest in this modernization, the heavily-burdened taxpayer at least 
will see the light at the end of the tunnel. And the man who now looks ahead 
only to a lifetime of dependency will see hope for a life of work and pride and 
dignitv. 

In the final analysis, v>o cannot talk our way out of poverty; we cannot legislate 
our way out of poverty; but this tiation can work its way out of poverty. What 
America needs now is not more welfare but more "workfare." 

The task of this government, the great task of our people, is to provide the 
training for work, the incentive to work, the opportunity to work and the reward 
for work. Together, these measures are a first long step in that direction. 
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For \ha<v in ifv ^v^ lfarr -> siriji loday. or ^-mmdin- i<» fidti thoir \v:tv «.;n ,,f 
l)Ov«-rt V, tlH'rM' iiH'a-un»r^ i)tf<T a way i<» imi<'jh'u(i<.niM' iliDiuli tin- iiii:iuiv nf work. 

For tliost- aliir ii» wiirk. ih<^<' inra^^urrs ]>rt)\ i{i<' u*-w opj)'^ niini i,- to loam work 
and To find work. 

For Thf workiiii; po.ir~thc foruoiton j)onr— tln»s(» i-iramros ,iff(r a fair shan- 
ill tlu' :\ssisianco to }M)or. 

Tht' new s\>H'iji <'-tal>li>^<'s a din-ft link iM-twrm tho p,r vf mniciii wiJIiritiju-. 
to h<'Ij) The iK-t'dy, and tho wilJiiiRjn— of tln' iM*<-dy lo lirjp t lirin:-cl\ 

It removes th<' i>n'-cnt incrni iv<- not to work, and >uhr"titin<- an int*<ntivo to 
work: it n-uiovrs thr j)re>< nt iiu-i'nti\<- ff)r faniili*'- to l»n-ak impart, and -nb>titut( < 
an incentive for fanjili<'s to -tav tojifth< r. 

It mnovc- th<* blatant inrquiii*'^, injn<tic<'s and indi^iitirs of Xho wrlfarr 
system. 

It cstablislics a basic Federal lloor, so that i-liildren in aiiv State ran have at 
l<-ast the luiniiinim essentials of life. 

Together, th<'se measures eushioii the impact of welfare eoM> on States and 
lo('alitt(s, many of which hav«' found thenis(.»lves in lisCiil crisis as costs have 
sj^iraled. 

They brin^< reason, order :ind i)mi)oso into a tun^le of overlai)i)iii:r programs 
and show that ^overnnnMit can be made to work. ' 

Poverty will not be defeated \iy ;i stroke of a i)en si^nin^ a ch(»ck: it will not b<» 
reduced to nothing overni«;ht with slo^jaiis or rin^inp; exhortations. 

Poverty is not only a -tate of income. It is also a state of mind and a state of 
health. Poverty must be conquered without sacrificing th(» will to work, for if 
\vc take th(^ route of the ]>errnanent handout, th(» Ani(»ricaii character will itself 
b(* inipovcrish(*d. 

In my recent trip around the world, 1 \isited countries in all stapes of economic 
development; countries with different social systems, different economic systems 
different political systems. ' ' ' 

In all of them, however, I found that ane event had Canght their imapnatioii 
and lifted their .<i>irits almost byond iiu-asure: The trip of Ai)ollo to the Moon 
and back. On that historic day when tlu^ astronauts S4't foot on the Moon, the 
Spirit of Apollo II truly swept th«' world — a spirit of peace and brotherhood and 
adventure, and a spirit that thrilled to the knowlej^e that mati had dreamed the 
ini]>ossible, dared the impossible and done the iinpossi!)le. 

Abol shiUK poverty, puttiiiR an end to depi-ndencv—like reaching for the Moon 
a Keneratioij a^o, that may be imimssible. But in the Spirit of Apollo, we can lift 
our sights and marshal our best (efforts. We can resolve to make this the vear, 
not that we reached the goal, but that we turned the corn<'r: From a dismal cycl<? 
of dependency toward a new })irth of independence; from despair toward hoi)e: 
from an ominously mounting impotence of Koverinnent toward a new effectiveness 
of government— and toward a full 03>pc'rtunit v for everv Anu'rican to share the 
bounty of this rich land. 



Because of T. V. time limitations the.^e mav be minor dclotion of this text on 
deliv(Ty. The President stands by th(? full text as printed abov(\ 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

A measure of the greatness of a powerful nation is the character of 
the life it creates for those who are powerless to make ends meet. 

If we do not find the way to become a working natiou that properly 
cares for the dependent, we shall become a Welfare State that under- 
mines the incentive of the working man. 

The present welfare system has failed us — it has fostered family 
breakup, has provided very little help in many States and has even 
deepened dependency by all-too-often making it more attractive to 
go on welfare than to go to work. 

I propose a new approach that ^vill make it more attractive. to go to 
work than to go on welfare, and will establish a nationwide minimum 
payment to dependent families with children. 

/ propose that the Federal government pay a basic income to those 
American families who connot care for themselves in whichever State 
they live. 

I propose that dependent families receiving such income be given 
good reason to go to work by making the first sixty dollars a month 
they earn completely their own, with no deductions from tficir benefits.. 

I propose that we make available an addition to the incomes of the 
'^working poory*' to encourage them to go on working and to elimmate 
the possibility of making more from welfare than from wages. 

I propo:32 tnat these payments be made upon certification of income, 
with demeaning and costly investigations replaced by simplified 



reviews and spot checks and T\nth no eligibility requirement that the 
household be without a foiher. That present requirement in many 
States has the eflfect of breaking up families and contributes to delin- 
quency and violence. 

• I propose that all employable persons who choose to accept these 
payments be required to r^ist^ for work or job training and be 
required to a/ccepi tlixU work or training, provided suitable jobs are 
available either locally or if transportation is provided. Adequate 
and convenient day care would be provided children wherever neces- 
sary to enable a parent to train or work. The only exception to this 
work requirement would be mothers of pre-school children. 

I propose a major expansion of job training and day care Ja^ilities^ 
so that current welfare recipients able to work can be set on the road 
to self-reliance. 

I propose that we also provide uniform Federal payment minimum^ 
for the present three categories of welfare aid to adults — the aged, the 
blind and the disabled. 

. This would be total welfare reform — the transformation of a system 
frozen in failure and frustration into a system that would work and 
woiild encourage i>eoi)le to work. , 

^ • Accordingly, we have stopped considering human welfare in 
isolation. The new plan is part of an overall approach which includes 
a comprehensive new Manpower Training Act, and a plan for a system 
of revenue sharing with the States to help provide all of them with 
necessary budget reUef. Messages ou manpower training and revenue 
sheixiiig ^vill follow this message tomorrow and the next day, and the 
three should be considered as parts of a whole approach to what is 
clearly a national problem. 

Need for New Departures 

A welfare system is a success when it takes care of people who can- 
not take care of themselves and when it helps employable people climb 
towiard independence. 

- A- welfare system is a failure when it takes care of those vfho 'can 
take cariB of themselves, when it drastically varies payments in diifer- 
erit areas, when it breaks up families when it perpetuates a vicious 
cycle of dependency, when it strips human beings of their dignity. 

America's welfare system is a failure that grows worse every day. 

First, it fails the recipient: In many areas, benefits are so low that 
we have hardly begun to take care* of the dependent. And there has 
beetii, no light at the end of poverty's tunnel. After four years of infla- 
tion,- the poor have generally become poorer. 

^ -Second, it fails the taxpayer; Since 1960, welfare costs have doubled 
|trid the number on the rolls has risen from 5.8 million to over 9 million, 
kll in a time when unemployment was low. The taxpayer is entitled to 
expect government to devise a system that will help people lif t them- 
.sieTves out of poverty. 

Finally, it fails American society : By breaking up homes, the present 
lyelfare system has added to social unrest and robbed nailhons of 
Children ^of the joy of childhood; by widely varying pa3anents amonec 
y^ioihs, it has helped to draw millions into the slums of our cities. 
.^TThe* situation has become intolerable. Let us examine the alterha- 
tiyes -available: 
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— rWe could permit the welfare momentiun to continue to .gather 
speed by our inertia; by 1975 this would result in 4 million more Ameri^ 
cans on welfare rolls at a cost of close to 11 billion dollars a yiearv with 
both recipients and taxpayers shortchanged. . 

— ^We could tinker with tne system as it is, adding ^ the patchwork' 
of modifications and exceptions. That has been tne approach , of .the 
past, and it has failed. 

— rWe could adopt a ''guaranteed minimum income for everyone,'' 
which would appear to wipe out poverty overnight. Itwould also wipe, 
put the basic economic motivation for work, and place an> enormQus 
strain on the industrious to pay for the leisure of the lazy. 

: — Or, we could adopt a totally new approach to welfare; desired to 
assist those left far benind the national norm; and provide .all with the 
motivation to work^and a fair share of the opportunity to trainV 

This Administration, after a careful analysis of all the altemativeiS', 
is committed to a new departure that will find a solution for the welfare 
problem. The time for denouncing the old is over; the time, for devising 
the new is now. 

Recognizing the Practicalities 

People usually follow their self-interest. 

This stark fact is distressing to many social planners who lik(B:to 
look at problems from the top down. Let us abandon the i^ory. tow€ir. 
and consider the real world in all we do. 

In most States, welfare is provided only when there i^ no .father at 
home to provide support. If a man's chUdren wpid be better off 'on 
weKare than with the low wage he is able to bring home^.wpuldh't he. 
be tempted to leave home? . . . 

If a person spent a great deal of time and effort to get pa the welfare 
rolls, wouldn't he think twice about risldng his digipUity by^taH 
job that might not last long? 



dependency; in practice, nowever, the effect has been ip iiicreasip^^ 
pendency and remove the incentive to work. 

We fully expect people to follow their-self-interest in their tiusihess 
dealings; why should we be surprised. when people follow their; self--, 
interest in their welfare dealings? That is why we propbs^ 
which it is in the interest of every employable persoii to'do his fairJ 
share, of work. 

The Operation of ' Approach - 

1. We would oiv.r ' iTicorne foundation ^Toughout every section of 
America for all parents, who cannot adegmiely support ihe^ and 
their children. For a family of four with less than $V,000 ihcbme, this;' 
payment- would be $1600 a year* for a, f amily' of fdOT^ 
income; this payment would supplement' that . incpm^^^ 

Under- the present welfare system, *each'.Stiate'^^^ to 
Families vnth Diependent Children," a program w.^ 'propose ^^t^^ 
The Federal government shares the cost; :but 'eacn 
key eligibility rules arid determines how miicH income 'su^)p6rt .will be 
provided to poor families. The result has been an* uneven and uriequial 
system:^ The 1969 beneiSts average for a family' bff our is,$17i mpp.th 
atiross the Nation, biit individual State -averdgfes" juh^ 
dowri to $39 a month. 



In each case, welfa: 
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A new Federal minimuni of $1600 a year cannot claim to provide 
comfort to a family of four, but the present low of $468 a year ciannot 
claim to provide even the basic necessities. 

The new system would do away with the inequity jf very low 
benefit levels in some States, and of State-by-State variations in 
eligibility ^tests, by establishing a Federally-financed income ^floo^ 
with a national definition of basic eligibility. 

' States will continue to carr^' an important responsibility. In 30 
States the Federal basic payment Avill be less than th i present levels 
of combined Federal and State payments. These ohutes will be re^ 
quired to maintain the current level of benefits, h\u. in no case will a 
State be required to spend more than 90% of itz pr* sent welfare cost. 
The Federal government will not only provide* the '*j[ioor," but it will 
assume 10% of . the benefits now being ipaid by the States as their 
part of. welfare costs. 

In 20 States, the new payihent would exceed the present- average 
benefit payments, in some cases by a. wide margin. In these States, 
where benefits are lowest and poverty often the most severe, the pay- 
ments will raise benefit levels substantially:. For 5 years, every State 
will be rec|[uired to continue to spend at least half of what they are 
now spendmg on welfare, to supplement the Federal base. 

For.the typical ' ^welfare JaTriily" — a mother vnth dependent children 
and ho outside income — the he\v system would provide a basic national' 
minimum payment. A mother \vith three small children would be 
assured an annual income of at least $1600. 

For the family headed by an. employed jaiher or working mother^ t\ie 
same basic benefits would be received, but $60 per month of earnings 
would be '.'disregarded" in order to make up the costs of working and 
providie a sirdng advantage in holduig a job. The wage earner could 
also keep 50% of his benefits as his eiarnings rise above that $60 
per month. A family of four, in which the father earns $2,000 in a 
year; wbiald receive payments of $960, for a total income of $2,960. 

For the a^ed, the blind and the disabled, the present system varies 
benefit levels from $40 per month for an aged person in one State to 
$145 per. month for the blind in another. The new system would 
establish, a minimum paynient of $65 per month for aU tnxee of the&>e 
adult categories, Avith the Federal government contributing the first 
$50 and sharing in payments -above that amount. This will raise the 
share of the financial burden borne by the Federal government for 
payments to these adults who cannot support themselves, and should, 
pave the way for benefit increases in many States. 

For the single adult who is not handicapped or aged, or for the 
married . couple without children, the new system would not apply. 
Food stamps would, continue to be available up to $300 per year per 
person, according to the plan I outlined last May in my message to the 
Congress on the food and nutrition needs of the population in poverty. 
For dependent families there will be an . orderly substitution of food 
stamps by the new direct monetary payments. 

2. The new approach would end the blatant unjaimess- ofihe welfare 
system. 

In over half the States, faniLilies. headed. by unemployed men do not 
qualify for public assistance. In. no State does a famUy headed by a 
father working full-time receive help in the ciurent welfare SYStena, no 
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matter how little he earns. As we have seen, this approach to depend- 
ency has. itself been a cause of dependency. It results in a policy that 
tends to force the father out of the house. 

The^new plan rejects a policy that undermines family life; It would 
end. the substantial financial incentives to desertion. It would extend 
eligibility to all dependent families with children; without regard to 
whether the family is headed by a man or a woman. The effects of these 
changes upon human behavior would be an increased will to work, the 
survival of more mamages, the greater stability of families; We ate 
determined to stop passing the cycle of dependency from generation* 
to. generation. . 

The most glaring inequity in the old welfare system is the exclusioxi 
of families who are working to pull themselves out of poverty. Families 
headed by a non-worker often receive more from welfare than families 
headed by a husband working full-time at very low/wages. This has 
been rightly resented by the working poor, for. the rewards are just the 
opposite of what they should be. 

3. The new plan would create a much stronger incentive to work: 

.For people now on the welfare rolls, the present system! discourages 
the move from welfare to work by cutting benefits too fast and too 
much as earnings begin. The new system would Encourage work by 
allowing the new worker to retain the first $7B0 of his yearly* earnings 
without any benefit reduction. 

For people already working, but at poverty wages,- the present 
system often encourages nothing but resentment and ah incentive to 
quit and go on relief where that would pay more than work. The 
new plan, on the contrary, would provide a supplement that will 
help a low-wage worker — struggling to make ends meetr— achieve a- 
higher standard of living. 

For an employable person who just chooses not to work,, neither 
the present system nor the one we propose wouJ.d support him, though 
both would continue to support other dependent membiars in his 
family- . ... 

However, a welfare mother Svith pre-schoor childrieii should riot 
face benefit reductions if she decides to stay home. It is not .our 
intent that mothers of pre-school children must accept work. Those 
who can work and desire to do so, however, should nave the oppor- 
tunity for jobs and job training and access to. day care centers for 
their children ; this will enable theni to support themselves after their 
chiidren are grown.. 

"A family with a member who gets a job would be permitted tO: 
retain -all of the Jirst $60 monthly income, amounting to $720 per year 
for a regular worker, with no reduction oj Federal payrmnts. The 
incentive' to work in this provision is obvious. But there is another 
practical reason: Going to work costs mone^. Expenses such as clothes; 
transportation, personal care. Social Security taxes and loss of income 
from odd jobs amount to substantial costs for the average family.* 
Since a family does not begin to add to its net income until it surpasses 
the cost of working, in fairness this amount should not be subtracted 
from the new payment. 

After the i5rst $720 of income, the rest of the earnings willresult in a 
systematic reduction in payments. 
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I believe the vast majority of poor people in the United States prefer 
to work rather than have the government support their families. In. 
1968, 600,000 families left the- welfare rolls out of an average caseload of 
1,400,000 during the year, showing a considerable turnover, much of 
it voluntary. 

However, there may be some who fail to seek or accept work, even 
with the strong incentives and training opport\inities that will be pro- 
vided. It would not be fair to those who willingly work, or to all tax- 
payers, to allow others to choose idleness when opportunity is available. 
Thus, they must accept training opportunities and jobs when offered, 
or give up their right to the new pay^nients for themselves. No able- 
bodied person will nave a "free ride" in a nation that provides oppor- 
tunity for training and work. 

4. ■ The bridge from welfare to work should be buttressed by training and 
child care programs. For many, the incentives to work in this plan 
would be all that is necessary. However, there are other situations 
where these incentives need to be supported by measures that will 
overcome other barriers to employment. 

/ propose that funds he provided for expanded training and job de- 
velopment programs so that an additional 150,000 welfare recipients 
can become jobworthy during the first year. 

•.Manpower training is a basic bridge to work for poor people, 
especially people mth limited education, low skills ana limited job 
experience. Manpower training programs can provide this bridge for 
many of our poor. In the new Slanpower Trainmg proposal to be sent 
to the Congress this week, the interrelationship with this new approach 
to welfare will be apparent. 

/ am also requesting authority y as a pari of the new system, to provide 
child care for the 450,000 children of the 150,000 current welfare 
recipients to be trained. 

Tne child care I propose is more than custodial. This Administra- 
tion is committed to a new emphasis on child development in the 
first five years of life. The day care that would be part of this plan 
would be of a quality that will help in the development of the diild 
and provide for its health and safety, and would break the poverty 
cycle for this new generation.* 

The expanded child care program would bring new opportunities 
along several lines: opportunities for the further involvement of 
private enterprise in providing high quality child care service; oppor- 
tunities for volunteers; and opportunities for training and employment 
in child care centers of many of the welfare mothers themselves. 

I am requesting a total of $600 million additional to fund* these 
expanded training programs and child care centers. 

5. The new system will lessen welfare red tape and provide adminis- 
tratijoe cost savings. To cut out the. costly investigations so bitterly 
resented as "welfare snooping,'' the Federal payment w^ill be based 
upon a certification of income, with spot checks sufficient to prevent 
abuses. The program will, be administered on an automated basis; 
usin^- the information and technical experience of the Social Secxirity 
Administration, but, of course, mR be entirely separate from the 
administration of the Social Secxurity trust fund. 

The States would be given the option of having the Federal Governi- 
ment handle the payment of the State supplemental benefits on a 
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reimbursable basis, so that they would be spared their present ad- 
rainistrative burdens and so a single check could be sent to the re- 
cipient. These simplifications will save mone^r and eliminate in- 
dignities; at the same time, welfare fraud will be detected and 
lawbreakers prosecuted. 

6. This new departure would require a substantial initial investment, 
but will yield future returns to the Nation, This transformation of the 
welfare system will set in motion forces that will lessen dependency 
rather than perpetuate and enlarge it. A more productive population 
adds to real economic growth without inflation. The initial mvestment 
is needed now to stop the momentum of work-to-wejlfare, and to start 
a new momentum in the opposite direction. 

The costs of welfare benefits for families with dependent childl^eli 
have been rising alarmingly the past several yeai's, increasing from 
$1 billion in 1960 to an estimated $3.3 billion in 1969, of which $1.8 
billion is paid by the Federal government, and $1.5 billion is paid by 
the States. Based on current population and income data, the proposals 
I am making today \\dll increase Federal costs during the first year by 
an estimated $4 billion, which includes $600 million for job training 
and child care centers. 

The ''start-up costs" of lifting many people out of dependency will 
ultimately cost the taxpayer far less than the chronic costs — ^in dollars 
and in national values — of creating a permanent uuder-class' ik 
America. 

From Welfare to Work 

Since this Administration took oflBce, members of the Urban Aflfairs 
Council, including officials- of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Department of Labor, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, the Bureau of the Budget, and other key advisers, have been 
working to develop a coherent, fresh approach to welfare, manpower 
training and revenue sharing. 

I have outlined our conclusions- about an important compoHf/nt 
of this approach in this message; the Secretary of HEW will tranismit 
to the Congress the proposed legislation after the summer recess. 

I'urge the Congress to begin its study of these proposals promptly 
so that laws can be enacted and funds authorized* to ]iegiri the'iiew 
system as soon as possible. Sound budgetary policy must be main- 
tained in order to put this plan into effect — especially the portion 
supplementing the wages of the working poor. 

With the establishment of the new approach, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity Avill concentrate on the important task of finding nevr 
ways of opening economic opportunity for those who are able to work. 
Rather than fofciising on income support activities, it must find means 
of providing opportunities for individuals to contribute to the full 
extent of their capabilities, and of developing and improving those 
capabilities. 

This w'ould be the effect of the transformation of welfare into 
*Vorkf are," a new work-rewarding system: 

For the first time, all dependent families with children in Americff; 
regardless of where they live, would be assured of minimum standard 
payments based upon uniform and single eligibility standards. 
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For the first time, the more than two million families v/ho make 
up the ^Svorking poor" would be helped toward self-sufficiency and 
awuv from future welfare de])endency. 

For the first time, training and work opportunity with effective 
incentives would be given millions .of families who would otherwise 
be locked into a welfare systeni for generations. 

For the first time, the Federal government would make a strong 
contribution toward relieving the financial burden of welfare pay- 
ments from State governments. 

For the first tin\e, every dependent family in America would be 
encouraged to stay togetlier, free from economic pressure to split apart. 

These are far-reaching effects. They cannot be purchased cheaply, 
or by piecemeal efforts. TJiis total reform looks in a new direction; it 
requires new tliinking, a new spirit and a fresh dedication to reverse 
the downhill course of welfare. In its first year, more than half the 
families participating in the program will have one member working 
or training. 

We have it in our ])ower to raise the standard of living and the 
realizable hopes of millions of our fellow citizens. By providing an 
equal chance at the starting line, we can reinforce the traditional 
Ainerican spirit of self-reliance and self-respect. 

RicHAKD NrsoN. 

The White House, Augmt 11, 1969. 

APPENDIX 

PROPOSED BENEFIT SCHEDULE (EXCLUDING ALL STATE BENEFITS) 
Earned income New benefit Total Income 



0.;,. 51,600 ?I,600 

$500 1,600 2J00 

$1,000 1,460 2,460 

$1,500 1,210 2,710 

$2,000 ^ 960 2,960 

$2,500 710 3,210 

$3,000-... 460 3,460 

$3.500.- 210 3,710 

$4.000 0 4,000 

Note: For a 4-person family, with a basic payment standard of $1,600 and an earned income disregard of $720. 

[H. Doc. 91-146, 91st Cong., first sessj 
PROPOSALS FOR WELFARE REFOKiNl 

To the Gongr'css of the United States: 

A ineasurti of the greatness of a iK>werful nation is «the cliaracter of the life 
it creates for tliose who are powerless to make ends meet 

If we do not find the way to become a working nation that properly cares for 
the dependent, we shall become n Welfare State ithat un<lermines tlie incentive 
of the working nuuL 

The present welfcire sys-tem has failed us — it has fostered family breakup, 
lias provided very little help in many Sta)te« and has even deei>eiied dependency 
by all-too-often making it more attractive to go on welfai-e than to go to work. 

I propose a new approach that will make it more nttrnetive to go to wwk 
than to go on welfare, and will ostjiblisli a nationwide minimum ixiyment to 
dei)endent familie.s witli children. 

/ propose that the Federal government pay a hasic income to those Ainrerican 
families wh/> cannot care for themselves in whichever State they live> 
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I proiwse tJiat (loi>eiulont families receiving siioli income be given good reason 
to go to work hy inakinu the fini s'urty dollars a month they cam complctclif their 
own, with no deductions from their henefits. 

I propose that we mah-e available an addition to tliv inenmOf( of the ^Uvorkinr; 
poor" to oneonrjifje tlioni to go on working and to eliminate the i)OS.sihilit.v of 
nmking more fi-^m welfare than from wages. 

I proi>o.s-(^ that these payments h?^ nnule upon certification of income, with do- 
njeaning luul costly investigations replaced l)y siniplifitul i-eviows and spot checks 
and with no eUffihiJity requirement that the household he without a father. That 
present refpuivuient in many States has tlK» cfftvt of hrejiking up ftimilies and 
contributes to delinquency and violence. 

T proix).se that all employable i>er.sons who cIkkj.sc to accept these imyments he 
required to register for work or job training and he rctjuired to aeeept that work 
or irainiufj, provided suitable JoIks are available either loeally or if tran.si)ortation 
is provided. Adequate and convenient day care would be provided children wher- 
ever necessiiry to enal)le a iwireut to train (►r work, l^ie only exception to this 
work re(piireiueut would be mothers of pre-.schocM children. 

I proiW)se (/• major e'VpanMon of }oh trainiuy und day care faeiliti<\s, so that 
current welfare recipient k able to work <-iin be .*^et on the road to self-reliance. 

I propase that we also provide uniform Federal payment mini mums for the 
present threv categories of welfare aid to adults — the aged, the blind and the 
di.sablo(l. 

This would be total welfare reform — the tninsfonnation of a .system frozen in 
failure and frustration into a sy.steui that wonkl work and would oncouragt* 
people to work. 

Accordingly, we have .stopped considering human w^elfare in isolation. The 
new plan is part of an overall approach which includes a comprehensive new 
Manpower Training Act, and ii plan for a system of revenue sharing with the 
States to help i>rovicle all of them with neces.sary budget relief. Mes.sagos on 
manpower training an(i revenue sharing will follow this message tomorrow and 
the next day, and the throe should be considered as parts of a whole approach 
to what is clearly a national problem. 

Need for Neio Departures 

A welfare system is a success when it takes care of people who cannot take 
care of themselves and when it helps employable people elimb toward 
indeiwudence. 

A welfare sys^beni is a failure when it takes care of those who crintake care of 
themselves, wlieu it drastically varies payments in different ureiis. when it breaks 
up families when it i)eri)etuates «i vicious cycle of depen<leuey, when it strips 
human beings of their dignity. 

America's welfare system is a failure that grows worse everj- day. 

Fir«t, it fails the recipient: In uuiny areas, benefits ftr« so low that we have 
•hardly l>eguu to take care of the dei>endent And there has been no light at the 
end of i>overty's tunnel. After four years of inflation, the iKK>r have generally 
become ix>orer. 

Second, it fails the taxiiiayer: Since lOGO, welfare costs have doubletl and the 
number on the rolls has risen from 5.S million to over 9 million, all in a time 
when unemployment was low. Tlie taxixiyer is entitled to expect government to 
devise a system that will help people lift themselves out of i)overty. 

Finally, it fails American society: By breaking up homes, tlie present welfare 
system has added to .social unrest and robbed millions of children of the joy of 
chiUlhood; by widely varying payments aanong regions, it has helped to draw 
millions into the slums of our cities. 

The situation has become intolerable. Let us examine the alternatives 
available : 

— We could permit the welfare momentum to continue to gather speed by our 
inertia ; by 1975 this would result in 4 million ir'.Cric Americans on welfare rolls 
at a cost of close to 11 billion dollars a year, with both recipients and taxpayers 
shortchanged. 

— We could tinker with the .system as it is, adr^.^ng to the patchwork of 
■modifications and exceptions. That has been Uie approach of the past, and it has 
failed. 

— We could adopt a "guairantee<l miniomm income for everyone," which would 
appear to wipe out poverty- overnight It would also wipe out the basic economic 
motivation for work, and place au enormous strain on tlie industrious to pay for 
the leisure of the lazy. 
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— Or, wo could adopt ji totally n(»\v approach to \v(»lf{iro. iU>KiKiit»(l to assist 
tlioso l(»ft far holiind tli(» national norm, juuI pmvidc all witli tlu^ motivation to 
work !ind a fair share* of tho oi>iK>rtunLty to train. 

This A(hninistnition, after a careful analysis of all tlio nUernatlv(\s, is coni- 
niittod to a now dopurturo that will Had ii solutiiHi for tho W(»lfaro lu-ohloni. Tho 
tinio for (l(»nouncinp: tin* old is ov(»i-; tin* tiin(» for d(»visinj: tlio new is now. 

Jtccn gnizi n (/ th c Pnict i cu 1 i t ica 

Pooplo usually follow thoir stdf-intorost. 

This stark fat-t is di.stmssiuK to nniny social idannors who lilv(» to look at 
pmhloms from tho top down. Lt»t us al>andon tho ivory tower and consider th(» 
real world in all wo do. 

In most States, wolfan* is provided only wIumi there i.^ no futhor at home to 
provide* support. If a man's children would he h(»tt(»r off ou \V(»iraro than with tin* 
U>w wajro lie is ahlo t*> hriujr luan(», wouldn't ho he t(»nipte(l to Uwve^ homoV 

If a person sp(»nt a Kr(»at deal of time and effort to Kot on tho welfare rolls, 
wouldn't h(? think twic(» ahont ri.sUiiijr his (diKilnlity hy takinjr a job that niipht 
not last hm?;? 

In each easv. w(»lfaro policy Avas intended to limit the spread of dcix^ndoncy ; in 
praetico, however, tlie offeet has l>o(»n to increase deivudency and remove tin* 
incentive to work. 

\V(> fully exiKM?t i>t»oi>le to foUmv tlieir self-interest in their inisine.ss dealings; 
why should -we ho surprised when iK^oph* follow their self-interi st in their -wolfart* 
dealinj:s? That is why we propose a plan in which it is in the interest of every 
employahlo iierson to do his fair share of work. 

The Oiwratlo7i of the T^^cw Approach- 

'1.. Wc would (iftiiurc an income foundafioti throughout (Wci'j/ section of /Ufio lca 
for all parents who cannot adequately support themselves and their e}nldr('n. For 
a family of four with less tlian ^1,000 income, this payment Avould 1k^ .$1000 a 
year : for a family of four with ^2,000 income, this payment tN-ouhl supplement 
that income by $9(K) a year. 

Under the present welfare system, each S^tate provides "Aid to l?>amilies with 
Dependent Children," n program we ijroixis'e to replace. The Federal government 
shares the cost, but eacli State ei^tnblishc^ key elij^ibility rules and determines 
how much income support will be provide<l to iKK>r familiois. The result has been 
an uneven and unequal system. The 1009 benefits average for n family of four 
is $171 a month ncrosis the Nation, hut individual State siverjiges range from 
$203 down to $S9 a montli. 

A new Fe<ler,al minimum of $1600 a year eannot claim to provide comfort to a 
family of four, but the present low of $408 a year canixot claini to provide ovexi 
tile basic necessities. 

The new system Nxxjuld do awiay with the inequity of ver>- low l>enefit levels in 
some States, and of StJate-hy-Shate variaitions in eligibility tests, by establishing 
a Federally-financed income floor with a national definition of basic eligibility. 

States will continue to carr^- an imi>ortant resi>onsibility. In .^0 Staites the Fed- 
eral basic i>aynient will be les« than the present levels of eombineil Fe<leral and 
State paymenta These States will be re(iuired to niainitain the current, level of 
benefits, but in no casse will a State be required to siX'Ud more than 90% of it.s 
I^sresent welfeire cost. The Federal government will not only provide tJie "floor," 
buJt it will assume 10% of the benefiti? now being paid hy the States as their part 
of welfare costs. 

In 20 States, the new payment would exceed the present average benefit i>ay- 
ments, in some cases by a "wide margin. In these Slates, where benefits are lowest 
and poverty often the most severe, the payments "will raise benefit levels substan- 
tially. For 5 years, every State "will be required to continue to spend at least half 
of what they are now spending on welfare, to .supplement the Federal base. 

For the typical ''welfare family'' — a motlier with dei>endent children and no 
outside income — 'the new system would provide a basic national minimum pay- 
ment A mother with three small children -would be assured an anmial income of 
at least $1600. 

For the family headed, 'by an employed father or ioorhiiig mother, the same 
basic benefits would be received, but $60 per month of earnings would be "dis- 
regarded" in order to make up the costs of working and provide a strong ad- 
vantJige in holding a job. The wage earner could also keep 50% of his benefits 
as his earnings rise al)Ove that: $60 ixjr month. A family of four, in which the 
father earns $2,000 in a year, would receive payments of $960, for a total income 
of $2,960. 
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For the af/cd, the Wind and the diAahled. tho projf^c^nt s.vstoiii varies iKMioflt lovols 
from $40 iH»r montli for an «j?tMl i)orKoii in oiio Htntv to .I5l4r> iM^r niontli for tlw 
blind in anotlu»r. The new system would establi«li a miiiiiniini i>a.vni<»nt of iht 
month for all tlir<H? of these adult categories, with'the Federal government contri- 
buting the lirst .$50 and sharing In imynients ahove that anunint. This -will raise the 
share of the -flnaticial burden l)(>rne by the t\Hleral govern men t for baynients to 
these adults who eunnot snl»l>ort theinstdves, and should l>ave the way for 
benollt increases in many States. 

For the fiinfflc (idnU -who is not handicapped or age{l, or for the man-fed couplv 
without children, the new svsteni would not.apply. Food stamps would continue to 
Iw} available up to $300 ix»r year i>er i)ersoii, accortling to the plan 1 ontlinnl last 
May in niy mesw^jige to the Congress on the food and nutrition uckmIs of the popu- 
lation in iH)Vcrty. For deix'ndent families tliere will Ik* an f>r(lerly substitutitm o-f 
food stamps by the new direct monetary payments. 

2. The. new approa<:h would end the hUttrnt nniuii-ncHH of the u'clfare aystcm. 
In over half the States, families headed by unemployed nuMi do not cpialify for 

imblic assistnnce. In no State does a family headed by a father working falbtinie 
nnreive heli> In the current welfare system, no matter how little he earns. As we 
have seen, this approach to dependency, has itself been n eaust> of deiKMidency. It 
results in n ixjlicy that tends to ff>pce the father out of the boU«\ 

The new plan' rejtvts a iKdicy that nnderniines faniily life. It would end the 
substantial finanoial incentives to desertion. It would extend eligibility to all 
dependent faudlics with children, without regard to whether the family Is headed 
by a man or a wonian. The effecrts of these changes ui>on human l)ehavior wcndd 
be an iucrejised will to wt>rk, the survival of nu>re marHnjres. the greater stability 
of families. We arc detennined to stop passing the cj'cle of deixMulency from gen- 
eration to generation. 

The most glarhig inequity in the old welfai-e system is the exclusion of families 
who are worlcing to pull themselves out of iK)verty. Fiuuilies headed by a non- 
worker often receive more from welfare than families headed by a liu.sl)and 
work-ing fidl-time at very low wages. This has been rightly resented hy the work- 
ing poor, for the rewards are just the opposite of what they should be. 

3. The new plan icatild create a much stronger ineentire to worl\ 

For iKiople now on the welfare rolls, the present system discourages the move 
from welfare to work by cutting «benefits too fast and too much as earnings hegin. 
The neio system wouhl encourage work hy allowing the ncto ^corker to retain the 
first $120 of hi^ yearly earnings without any bene fit reduction. 

For i>eople already working, but at poverty wage*;, the present system often 
encourages notliiujt? hut resentment and an incentive to (piit and go on relief 
where that would pay more than work. The licw plan, on the contrary, would 
provide a supplement that will help a low- wage worker— struggling to make ends 
meet — a-chievea higrher s<ftandard of living. 

For an employable i)erson who just chooses not to work, neither tl»e present 
.system nor the t)ne we i>ropose would support bim, though both wcmld continue 
to sni>port other dependent niend>ers in his family. 

However, a welfare mother with pre-school children should not face benefit 
reductions if she decides to stay home. It is not otir intent that inotuers of pre- 
school children miist accept work. Those who oau work and desire to do so, 
however, should have the opportunity for jobs and jab training and access to day 
care centers for their children ; this will enable them to support themselves after 
their children are grown. 

A. family with a meiaber who gets. a job would he perniitted to retnin all of the 
flrftt $G0 monthly income, amounting to .$720 per year for n reguhir worker, tvith 
no rednetion of Federal paynicnts. Tlie incentive to work in this pro\ision is 
obvious. Bnt there is another practical reason: Going to Avork co.sts mone.v. Ex- 
penses such as clothes, transi>ortation. in^rsonal care, Social Security taxes and 
loss of income from odd jo'l)S amount to substantial costs for the average family. 
Since a family does not hegin to add to its lU't income \intll it surpasses the cost 
of working, in fairness this amoimt should not be subtracted from the new 
ixiyment. 

After the first $720 of income, the rest of the earnings will result in a system- 
ati<2 reduction, in payments. 

!l believe the vast majority of poor i>eople in the TTr.ited States prefer to work 
rather than have the government support their families. In lOOS, 600,000 families 
left the welfare rolls out of an average caseload of 1,400,000 during the year, 
showing a considerable turnover, much of it voluntary. 

Ho^-ever, there may be some who fail to seek or accept Avork, even with the 
strong incentives and training opportunities that w^lll be provided. It would not 
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l)o fair to tIios(» who williugl.v work, or to all taxDnyors, to allow others to choojjo 
idlcno.ss whiMi opportunity is iivjiiliihlv. Thus, they must iiccvpt training op|>or- 
tuiiitios una iobs when offennS, or ^ivM up their rijxht to the ntnv payments for 
themselves. No ftl)le-h»nlie<l i>erson will have a "fi-^v ride" in a nati<ni that provi(i('K 
cjpportunity tnr training; and work. . , , , 

4. The bridge from wdUjrc to work should hv huftrcsavil h\i iraxmno otUl chiUl 
euro- proffraniK For many, the incentivi-^ to work hi this plan would 1h» all that is 
necessary. Hfwever, tlien* are other situations where these incentives need to be 
supported hy measures that will overcome other barriers to t^uiployment. 

f propofiv that fuml^ he provided for expanded irainhtg and job d^u'vfopmaii 
prograim s>o that an additional ino.CXH) welfnre recipients can beca^ne job worthy 
durinj; the first year. 

ManlM)wer trainijm is u basic hridjre to work for i>oor i^^ople, especially people 
with limited tnlunitifm, low skills and liujited jol) (experience. Manjwwer trainiuR 
programs can pn>vide this bridge ff)r namy of our iMX)r. In the new Mtiiipower 
Trainiufr proiK>S3il to i)e sent to the Conjsre.ss this week, the interrehitionsliip with 
this nt^w approach to welfare will h*» apparent. ^ 

/ (ijsto rvquvHtituj anthorit}/, us a pari of the mio fiyfticm, to provwc child 
(•are for the 4rK).(K)(> children of the 150,(>0() current welfare .recipients to b'^* 
trained. 

The chihl can* 1 i)roiK)s<» is nion» than custmUal. Tliis adnumstnition is coai- 
mitted to a new (^uipluisis on child develolauent in the iirst tive years of life. The 
(lav care that would be iwirt of tlii« plan would he of a quality that will help in the 
development of the child and provide for its health a Jul safety, and would break 
the i>overty cycle for this new generation. 

The eXpJUMkHl child care progr/.ui Would hriuj: new opportunities along several 
lines: opportuixities for the furtlk^i' involvement of private enterprise in provld- 
\\\^ UiKli fiim):ity child care service; opportunities for volunteers; ajid optwr^ 
tunities for trahihig nnd employment in child earc ccjiicrs of viany of the welfare 
mothcra themselves, 

I am re^iuestiuR a total of $600 million additiomil tc fund these expanded train- 
inj; prograuLs and child care centers. 

5. The new system will lessen welfare red tape and- provide administrative cost 
savinffs. To cut out the costly investigati'ons so bitterly resented as *Svelfare 
snoopiJi^:/' the Federal i>aymen't will be based ui>oa a certlft«ition of income, with 
spot checks sutficient to prevent nlmses. The progmni will be administered on an 
automated l)as«is ; usini? the information and technical experience of the Social 
Smirity Administration 'Imt^ of course, be entirely seiwinvte from the ad- 
ministration of the Social Security trust fuad. 

The States ayouUI l>e j^iven the option of having: the Federal Government handle 
tluf payment of the State sapplemental benefits on a reimhnraible basis, so that 
they AVoald he spared their present administrative burdeiis and .so a sinfrle check 
(M)uhl 1h^ sent to the recipient. These siniplifi<>ations will have money and eliminate 
indipdti(^'< ; at the sann^ time, welfare fraud will l>e detected and lawbreakers 
prosocutcil. 

(). Thix new departure would require a suhfttantial itiitial investiiient, hut will 
ffirld future rctunuH to the Sation. This transformation of the welfare system will 
set in motion forces that will lessen dei)ondency rather than perpetuate and 
enlarji^e it. A more productive iK)pulation add.s to real economic growth without 
inflatioa. The initial investment is neeiled now to .stop the momentum of work-to- 
welfare, and to start a new momentum in the opposite direction. 

The eo.sts of welfare benefits for families with dependent children have been 
rising alanuingly the past several years, increasing from .$1 hi 1 lion in lOGO to an 
estimated >^3.S billion in 1060, of which $1.8 billion is i>aid by the Federal govern- 
ment, and $l.r> billion is i>aid by the States. Based on current pop^^Jlation and 
income data, the proposals I am makinf; today will increase Federal costs during 
the first yesir hy au estimated $4 billion, 'V^jich includes $600 million for job 
tniininj? and child cjire^-enters. ' 

The -'Start-up costs**. of lifting many i>eople out of dependency will ultimately 
cost the taxixiyer far less than the chronic costs — in dollars and in national 
values— of creating a i/crmanent imder-class in America. 

From Welfare to Work 

Since this Administration -took office, jnembers of the Urban Affairs Council, 
includhig officials of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Department of I^abor, the Office of Economic Opportunity, the Bureau of the 
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Budget, and other key advisors, have been working to develop a coherent, fresh 
approach to welfare, inani>ower trnining and revenue sharing. 

il have outlined our concliusioiis about an imiwrtiint component ct this ai)i)roach 
in this messages the Secretary- of HBW will transmit to the Congress the 
proiKXsed legislation after the summer recoss. 

I urge the Congrx?fvS to begin its stiidy of these proiwsals promptlv so that laws 
can he enacted and funds authorized to begin the ne\v system as soon as iwssihle. 
Sound budgetary imlicy must be maintained in order to put this plan into eflfect-— 
csi)eciany the portiooi supplementi'ng the wages of the working poor. 

With the establishment of the new approach, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity will cont?entrate on the important task of finding ne\v way of oi)ening 
(economic opportunity for those wlio are able to work. Rather than focusing on 
income supi>ort activities. It must find means of providing opportunities for 
individuals to contribute to the full extent of their caimbilities, and of developing 
and impro\'lng these capabilities. 

This would be the effect of the transformation off welfare into "workfare" a 
new work-rewarding system : ' 

For the first time, all dependent families with chiJdren in America, regardless 
of where they live, would he assured of minimum standard pannents bas<ed upon 
uniform and single eligibility standards. 

F(vr the first time, the more than two million families wbo nmke up the *'work- 
ing i)oor" would be helped towar^i self-sufficiency and away from future welfare 
dependency. 

For the first time, training and work opportunity with effective incentives 
would be given millions of families who would othen\'ise be locked into a welfare 
system for generations. 

For the first time, the Federal government would make i\ strong contribution 
toward relieving the financial burden of welfare pavments from State covern. 
ment«. 

For the first time, every dependent family in America would he encouraged 
to stay together, free from economic pressure to split apart 

These are far-rerching effects. They cannot be purchased cheaply, or by piece- 
meal efforts. This total reform looks in a new direction ; it requires new thinking, 
a new spirit and a fresh dedication to reverse the downhill course of welfare 
In its first year, more than half the families participating in the program will 
have one member working or training. 

We have it in our power to raise the standard of living and the realizable 
hopes of millions of out- fellow citizens. By providing an equal chance at the 
starting line, we can reinforce the traditional American spirit of self reliance 
and self-respect. 

^ „^ ^ ^ KiCHARD NiXON. 

The White HotrsE, August 11^ 1969, 



APPENDIX 

PROPOSED BENEFIT SCHEDULE (EXCLUDING ALL STATE BENEFITS) 



Earned income New benefit Total income 



ROOD . ... / ''iig 2,710 

«,ooo iiS i'ii^ 

g'gSg i;^ 

0 4, 000 



Note: For « 4-per$on family, with a basic payment standard of $1,600 and an earned Income disregard of $720. 
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IX TIIM SENATE OV THE UXITED STATES 

Avuu. i>l, 1070 

rjhlcr the oi'der uf April -Ji), \i)7\), joccivt'd, coiisidcM'cd as liuvin*!: '>t*^'n iviul 
twice, ;m<l rofiMTod t(i Ihc rommiltee nu Kiiinnt-o 



AN ACT 

To authorize a family assistance plan providing basic I)onefits 
to low-income families with children, to provide incentives 
for employment and trainmg to improve the capacity for 
employment of members of such families, to achieve greater 
unifonnity of treatment of recipients under the Federal-State 
public assistance programs and to otherwise improve such 
programs, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Hotise of Represcnta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled^ 

3 That this Act, with the following table of contents, may be 

4 cited as the "Family Assistance Act of 1970". 

II 
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1 TITLE I--FAMILY ASSISTANCE TLAN 

2 KSTABLISUMENT OF FAMILY ASSIStANCK I'I,AN 

3 Sec. 101. Title IV of tbe Soci?il Security Act (42 

4 U.S.C. 601 et seq.) is amended by addiii^j after part C 

5 the following new parts : 

6 "Paet D— Faintly Assistanck Plan 

7 "appropulatioxs 

8 ''Sec. 441. For tbe purpose of providing a basic level 

9 of financial assistance throughout the Nation to needy 
0 families with children, in a manner which wilK strenjrtlien 
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1 family life, encourage work training and self-support, and 

2 enhance personal dignity, there is authorized to be appro- 

3 piiated for each fiscal year a sum sufficient to carry out this 

4 part. 

o "eligibility you and amount of family assistance 



() BENEFITS 

7 "EUgibiUty 

S '^JSec. 442. (a) Eaeli family (as defined in section 

9 446) — 

K) *'{l) whose income, other than income excluded 

11 pursuant to section 443 (b) , is less than— 

12 (A) $500 per year for each of the first two 
l«t members of the family, plus 

14 "(B) $300 per year for each additional mem- 
ITi ber, and 

1() **(2) whose resources, other than resources ex- 

17 duded pursuant to section 444, are T. )ss than $1,500, 

15 shtill, in <uc(n*dinu*e with and subject to tlie other provisions 

19 of tbis title, be paid a family assistance benefit 

20 "Amount 

21 *'(b) The family assistance benefit for a family sball 

22 be payable at the rate of— 
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t " (1 ) S50() j)er year for each of tlie first two ineni- 

2 bers of the famllj*, plus 

3 "(2) $300 per ve^ir for e;iel; addirioiial niembcr, 
^ reduced by the amount of hiconie, not exehuled pursuant 

to section 443(b), of the members of the family. 
''Period for Determination of Benefits 
^ (0 family^ elitriliility for and its .'nnount of 

^ family assisianec hev?<''M*s shall he d(*t('nuinrd for eaeli (juar- 
ter of n <"ilendar yenr. 8ntdi d^terminati'm shnl! he made on 
the basis of the Secretary's estimate of the f;nnily's income 
for snch (pinrter, nfter takin<^ into account income, for a pre- 
^- ceding i)eriod and any niodificatio.as in income which are 
^•^ likely to occur on the ))asis of changes in conditions or cir- 

14 cumsiances. Eligibility for and the amount of benefits i 
family for an}'- quarter shall be redetujrmined at such time or 
times as may be provided by the Secretar}*, such redeter- 

^7 nunation to be efTeetive prospectively. 

15 "(2) The Secretary shall by reguliition prescrihe the 
cases hi which and extent to which the amount of a family 

20 assistance benefit for any quarter shall he reduced by reason 

21 of the time elapsing since the beginning of sudi quarter and 
before the date of filing of the application for the benefit. 

23 *'(3) The Seeretary may, in accordance ^^^th regiila- 

24 tions, prescril)e the cases in which and the extent to which 
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1 income received in one period (or expenses inenrred in one 

2 period in eaniing income) shall, for pur|>oses of determining 

3 eligibility for and amount of family assistance benefits, be 

4 considered as received (or incurred) in another period or 

5 periods. 

G "Special Lbnits on Gross Licomc 

7 '* (d) The Secretary rna3% in accordance with regiila- 

8 tions, prescribe the cirannstanccs under which the gross 

9 income from a trade or business (including fanning) will be 

10 considered sufficiently large to make such family ineli^ble 

1 1 for such benefits. 

12 "Puerto Eico, the Virgin Isknds, and Guam 

13 "(e) For special provisions applicable to Puerto Rico, 

14 the Virgin Islands, and Guam, see section 1108(e). 

1^ ''Meaning of Income 

17 "Sec. 443. (a) For purposes of this part, income means 

18 both /Turned income and unearned income; and — 
1^ " ( 1 ) earned income means only — 

"(A) remuneration for semces performed as 
an employee (as defined in section 210 (j)), other 
22 than remuneration to which section 209 (b) , (c), 

(d) , (f) , or (k) , or section 211, would apply; and 
"(B) net earnings from self-employment, as 
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3 defined in section 211 (without the application of 

2 the second and third sentences following clause (C) 

3 of subsection (a) (9) ) , including earnings for serv- 

4 ices described in paragraphs (4), {5), and ((5) 

5 of subsection (c) ; and 

^ "(2) unearned income means all other income, 

including — 

8 "(A) any payments received as an annuity, 

^ penaon, retirement, or disability benefit, including 

10 veteran's or workmen's compensation and old-age, 

survivors, and disability insurance, railroad retire- 
12 ment, and unemployment benefits : 

"(B) prizes and awards; 
" (0) the proceeds of any life insurance policy: 
"(D) ^fts (cash or otherwise), support and 
alimony payments, and inheritances: and 

"(B) rents, dividends, interest, and royalties. 
''Exclusions From Income 
1^ " (b) In determining the income of a family there shall 
be excluded — 

"(1) subject to limitations (as to amount or other- 

22 wise) pr^ ..cribed by the Secretary, the earned income of 

23 each child in the family who is, as determined by the 

24 Secretary under regulations, a student regularly nttend- 
iiig a school, college, or university, or a course? (^f voca- 
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tional or technical training designed to prepare him 
for gainful employment; 

"(2) (A) the total unearned income of all ineni" 
bers of a family in a calendar quarter which, as de- 
termined in accordance with criteria prescribed by the 
Secretar3% is received too infrequently or irregularly^ to 
be included, if su( h income so received does not exceed 
$30 in such quarter, and (B) the total earned hicome 
of all members of a family in a calendar quarter which, 
as determined in accordance with such criteria, is re- 
ceived too infrequently or irregularly to be included, if 
such income so received does not exceed $30 in such 
quarter; 

" (3) an amount of earned income of a member of 
the family equal to all, or such part (and according to 
sach schedule) as the Secretary may prescribe, of the 
cost incurred by such member for ohild caxe which the 
Secretary deems necessary to securing or continuing in 
manpower trainin^r, vocational reliabilitation, employ- 
ment, or self-employment; 

*'(4) the first S720 per year (or yiroportionatcly 
smaller amounts for shorter periods) of the total of 
earned income (not excluded by the preceding para- 
graphs of this subsection) of all members of the family 
plus one-half of the remainder thereof; 
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1 {^) food st-awips or any other assistance (except 

2 veterans' pensions) which is based on need and fur- 

3 nished by any State or political subdivision of a State 

4 or any Federal agency, or by any private charitable 

5 agency or organization (as detcnnined by the Secrc- 
G tary) ; 

7 " (0) allow^ances under section 432 (a) ; 

8 ''C^) aiiy portion of a scholarship or fellowship 

9 received for use in paying the cost of tuition and fees 
10 at any educational (including technical or vocational 
n education) institution; and 

12 " (8) home produce of a member of the family 

33 utilized by the household for its own consumption. 

14: "besoukcks 

15 "Exclusions From Resources 

16 "Sec. 444. (a) In determining the resources of a family 

17 there shall 1)6 excluded — 

18 "(1) the home, household goods, and personal ef- 

19 fects; and 

20 "(^) other property which, as determined in 2C- 

21 cordanco with and sn])jiH't to limitations in rcgulatinns 

22 of the Secretary, is so essential to the family's means of 

23 self-support as to wan-ant its exclusion. 
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1 ''Disposition of Resources 

2 *'(b) The Secretaiy slinll prescribe reflations appll- 

3 cable to tlie period or periods of time within which, and the 

4 manner in which, v?iri(»iis kinds of i>r()i)crt3^ must l)e dis- 
posed of in order not to he inchided in dctcnnining a fam- 

<> ily's eligi1)ility for family assistance ])enefits. Any portion 

7 of the family's benefits paid for any khcIi period shall be 

8 conditioned upon such disposal; and any benefits so paid 
shall (at the time of the disposal) 1)c considered over- 
ly* paj'ments to the extent Ihey won Id not have been paid 
^1 had the disposal oecnrred at the l)eginnlng of the period for 
1^ which such benefits were paid. 



13 "^VfRANING OF FAMILY AND CHILD 

14 "Composition of Family 

lil "Sec. 445. (a) Two or more individuals — 

IG "(1) who are related by l)lood, marriage, or 

17 adoption, 

18 "(2) who arc living in a place of residence main- 

19 tained l)y one or more of tbem as his or their own home, 

20 "(3) who arc residents of the United States, and 

21 *'(4) at least one of whom is a child who (A) is 

22 not married to another of such individuals and 
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1 (B) is in the care of or dependent upon another 

2 of such individuals^ 

3 shall he re^rded as a family for purposes of this part and 

4 parts A, 0, and E. A parent (of a eliild living iii a pliuv 

5 of rosiden(-e referred to in para^niph (2) (»r a spouse of 

6 such a parent, who is deteniiinod by the Secretary to he 
temi>orarih^ absent from .such place of residence for the 

8 purpose of engaf^inj^ in or sinking eiuplojiuent or sclf- 

^ empIo^TTient (inchidin^ niili^tary service) shnll nevertheless 

^0 considered (for purposes of paragraph (2) ) to ho living 

11 in such place of residence. 

12 "Definition of Child 

13 " (b) For purposes of this part and parts C and E, the 

14 temi 'child' means an individual who is (1) under the ngv 
1^ of eighteen, or (2) under the ape of twenty-one and (as 
16 determined by the Secretary under regulations) a student 
1'^ regularly attending a school, college, or university, or a 

18 Cf V rse of vocational or teehuieal training dcsigued to prrjwire 

19 him for gainful employment. 

20 ''Determination of Family Relationships 

21 ** (c) In determining wlietlier an individual is related 

22 to another individual by blood* marriage, or adoption, appro- 

23 priate State law shall be apjilied. 

24 ''Income and Resources of Xoncontrihuting Adult 

25 "(d) For purposes of determining eligibiUty for and the 



1 araoimt of family assistanc^e benefits for any family there shall 
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1 araoimt of family assistanc^e benefits for any family there shall 

2 W excluded the inci»iue and resources of any individual, 

3 other than a parent of a child (or a spouse of a parent) , 

4 which, as dctenniiied in accordance with criteriu prescribed 

5 hy the Secretary, is not available to other inenibers of the 

6 family; and for such purposes such individual — 

^ (1) in the case of a child, shall be regarded as a 

8 member of the family for purj^oses of detenniaiiig the 

S family s ehgibility for such benefits but not for puq>oses 

^0 of detcmiining the amount of such lienefits, and 

11 "(2) ill any other cusc, sliall not be considercMl a 

12 member of ihc family for any purpose. 

1^ "Recipients of Aid to the Aged, liliud, and 

1* Disabled Ineligible 

1^ " (e) If an individual is receiving aid to the aged, blind, 

1^ and disabled under a State plan approved under title XVI, or 

1*^ if his needs are fcaJten into account in determining the need of 

1^ another person receiving such aid, then, for the period for 

1^ which such aid is received, such individual shall iiot be re- 

20 garded as a member of a family for purpose^s of deteimintng 

21 the amount of the family assistance benefits of the family. 

22 "J»AYMENTS AND PEOCEDTTEES 

^ 'Tayments of Benefits 

^ *'Sbo. 446, (a) (1) Family assistance benefits shall be 

^ paid at such time or times and in such installments as the 
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1 Secretary" detennines will best offet tuatc th^ purposes of this 

2 title, 

3 "(2) PajTiiout of the family assistiincT benefit of any 

4 family may be made to any one or more niembers of the 

5 family, or, if the Secrotar\^ deeins it ajjpmpriatc, to any 
^ person, other tban a uieiuiKT of sneh family, who is in- 
^ terested in or concenied with the AvelLire of tlje family. 
^ "(3) The Secretary wmy hy regulation establish ranges 
•* of iuc^mDes w-itiiin w hich a sing^t^ anumut of family assistance 

benefit shall apply, 

^'Overjm^ments and Underpa^-mcuts 

"(b) Whenever the Seerctan^ finds that more or less 

than the correct amount of family assistance benefits has 

been paid with respect to any family, proper adjustment or 

recovery shall, subject to the succeeding provisions of this 

subsection, be made by appropriate adjustments in future 

payments to the faniilj'' or by recovery from or payment to 

any onifi or more of die individuals who are or were members 

thereof. The Secretary shall make such provision as he finds 

appropriate in the case of pa}Tnent of more than the correct 

amount of benefits with respect to a family with a view to 

'^'^ avoiding penalizing members of the family who were without 

^'^ fault in connection with the overpajnment, if adjustment or 
24 

recovery on account of such overpayment in such case would 
'^'^ defeat the purposes of this part, or be aggiinst equity or 
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1 good conscience, or (because of the small amoant involved) 

2 impede efficient or effective administration of this part. 

"Hearings and Review 
^ *'(c) (1) The Sccretan* shall provide reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a hearing to any individual who is or 
claims to be a member of a family and is in disagreement 
i with any determination under this part with respect to 
^ eligibility of the family for family assistance benefits, the 
number of members of the family, or the amount of the 
benefits, if such induidual requests a hearing on the matter 
21 in disagreement within thirty days after notice of such deter- 
1- mination is received. Until a determination is made on the 
basis of such bearing or upon disposition of the matter 
14 through default, AMtbdmwal of the request by the indiAidual, 
1^ or revdsion of the initihl determination by the Secretary, any 
IC amounts which are payable (or would be payable but for the 
^'^ matter m dis^^greement) to any individual who has been 
detennined to be a member of such family shall continue to 
1^ be paid; but any amounts so paid for periods prior to such 
determination or disposition sLall be considered overpay- 
ments to the extent they would not have been paid had such 
2^ determination or disposition occurred at the same time as 
the Secretary's initial determination on the matter in 
disagreement. 

2o (2) Detonninnlion on tlie bnsis of such lioaring sliall be 
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1 made within ninety days after the individoal requests the 
^ hearing as provided in paragraph (1). 

3 '*{3) The final determination of the Secretary after a 

4 hearing under paragraph (1) shall be subject to judicial 

5 review as provided in section 2(*5(g) to the same extent 
^ as the Sccretar>''s final determinations under section 205; 

except that the detcmiination of the Secretary after such 
^ hearing as to any fact shall be final and conclusive and not 
^ subject to review by any court. 
1^ ''Procedures; Prohibition of Assignments 

11 " (d) The provisions of sections 206 and 207 and sub- 
^ sections (a), (d), (e),and (f) of section 205 shall apply 
^ with respect to this part to the same extent as they apply 
m the case of title II. 

*'Applications and Funiishing of Information by Families 
16 "(e) (I) The Secretarj' shall prescribe rcgdations ap- 
1'^ plicable to families or members thereof with respect to the 
1^ filing of applications, the furnishing of other data and mote- 
ls rial, and the reporting of events and changes in circumstances, 

as may be necessary to determine eligibility for and amount 

21 of family assistance benefits. 

22 " (2) In order to encourage prompt reporting of events 
2^ and changes in circumstances relevant to eligibility for or 
24 amount of family assistance benefits, and more accurate 
2^ estimates of expected income or expenses by members of 
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1 families for purposes of sacli eligibility and amount of b^e- 

2 fits, the Secretarj' may prcsc-ribe the cases in which and the 

3 extent to which — 

4 (A) failure to so report or delay in so reporting, or 

5 (B) inaccaracy of iJaf»>miation which is furnished 
by tbe members and on whidi the estimates of income or 

7 expenses for such parposes are based, 

win result in treatment as overpaMnents of all or any 

I) p<^ion of payments ot such benefits for the period involved. 

10 'Tumishing of Information by Other Agencies 

11 "(f) The head of any Federal agency shall provide 
32 such information as the Secretary needs for purposes of 
]:j determining eligibility for or amount of family assistance 

14 benefits, or verifying other information with respect thereto. 

15 "RBGIS^rBATION AND EBFEEEAL OF FAMILT MEMBERS FOB 
IG MANPOWER SERVICES, TBAINING, AND EMPLOTMBNT 

17 "Sec. 447. f a) Every individual who is a member of 

18 A family which is found to be eligible for family assistance 
■\[) benefits^ other than a member to whom the Secretary finds 

20 paragraph (1), (2), (3), (4), or (5) of subsection (b) 

21 applies, shall repster for manpower services, training, 

22 and employment with the local public emplojonent office 

23 of the State as provided by regulations of the Secretary of 

24 Labor. If and for so long as any such individual is found by 
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1 the SecretAry of Health, Education, and Welfare to liave 

2 failed to so register, he shall not be regarded as a 

3 member of a family but liis income wliich would otherwise 

4 be coiuited under this part as income of a family shall be so 

5 counted; except that if such individual is the only member 

6 of the family other than a child, such individual shall be 

7 regarded as a mcmlier for purposes of determination of the 

8 family\s eligibility for family assistance benefits, but not 

9 (except for counting his income) for purposes of detennina- 

10 tion of the amount of such benefits. No part of the family 

11 assistance benefits of any such family may be paid to such 

12 individual during the period for wliich the preceding 

13 sentence is applicable to him; and the Secretary may, if 

14 he deems it appropriate, provide for pa5nnent of such bene- 

15 fits during such period to any person, other than a member 

16 of such family, who is interested in or concerned with the 

17 welfare of the family. 

18 . "(b) An individual shall not be required to register 

19 pursuant to subsection (a) it the Secretary determines thai 

20 such individual is — 

21 "(1) imable to engage in work or training by 

22 reason of illness, incapacity, or advanced age; 

23 **(2) a mother or other relative of a child under 

24 the age of six who is caring for such child; . 

25 ''(3) the mother or other female caretaker of a 



1 child, if the father or another adult male relative Is in 

2 the home and not excluded by paragraph (1), (2), 

3 (4), or (5) of this subsection (unless the second sen- 

4 tence of subsection (a) , or section 448 (a) , is applicable 

5 to him) ; 

^ - *'(4) a cliild who is under the age of sixteen or 

7 meets the requirements of section 446 (b) (2) ; or 

^ *'(6) one whose prestince in the home on a sub- 

^ stantially continuous basis is required because of the ill- 

1^ ness or incapacity of another member of the household. 

^1 An individual who would, but for the preceding sentence, 

12 be required to register pursuant to subsection (a), may, if 

13 he wishes, register as provided ii . such subsection. 

1^ "(o) The Secretary shall make provision for the fur- 

1^ nishing of child care services in such cases and for so long 

1^ as he deems appropriate in the case of (1) individuals reg- 

1'^ istered pursuant to subsection (a) who are, pursuant to such 

18 registration, participating in manpower services, training, or 

19 employment, and (2) individuals referred pursuant to sub- 

20 section (d) who are, pursuant to such referral, particlpat- 

21 ing in vocational rehabilitation. 

2^ (d) In the case of any member of a family receiving 

23 family assistance benefits who is not required to re^'ster 

24 pursuant to subsection (a) because of such member's in- 

25 capacity, the Secretary shall make provision for referral of 
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1 such member to the appropriaH^ State agency administering 

2 or supervising the administration of the State plan for vo- 

3 cational rehabilitation services approvtid under th, Vocational 

4 Rehabilitation Act, and (except in such cases involving per- 

5 manent incapacity as the Secretary may determine) for a 
G review not less often than quarterly of such member's inca- 

7 pacity and ids need for and utilization of the rehabilitation 

8 services made available to him under such plan. If and for so 

9 long as such member is found by the Secretary to have re- 

10 fused vsdthout good cause to accept rehabilitation ser\aces 

11 available to him under such plan, he shall be treated as an 

12 individual to whom subsection (a) is applicable by reason 
12 of refusal to accept or participate iu employment or training. 

14 "denial of benefits in case of BEFtrSAIi OF KANPOWBR 

15 SBEVTCES, TBAINING, OB EMPLOYMEN^T 

16 '*Sbo. 448. (a) For purposes of determining eligibility 
1"^ for and amount of family assistance benefits under this part, 
IS an individual who has re^stered as required under section 
1^ 447 (a) shall not be regarded as a member of a family, but 

20 his income which would otherwise be counted as income of 

21 the family under this part shall be so counted, if and for so 

22 long as he has been found by the Secretary of Labor, after 
2^ reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing (which shall 
2^ be held in the same manner and subject to the 5v.?-me conditions 

as a hearing under sectirm 446(c) (1) and (2) ), to have 
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1 refused without good cause to participate or continue to par- 

2 ticlpate in manpower services, training, or employment, or 

3 to have refused witliout good cause to accept employment 

4 In which he is ahle to engage which is offered through the 
^ pubhc employment oflices of the State, or is otherwise offered 
6 by an employer if the offer of such employer is determined 
^ by the Secretary of Labor, after notification by such em- 

5 ployer or otherwise, to be a bona fide offer of employment ; 
^ except that if such individual is the only member of the 

family other than a child, such individual shall be regarded 

11 as a member of the family for purposes of determination of 

12 the family's ehgibiiity for benefits, but not (except for 

13 counting his mcome) for the purposes of determination of 
1^ the amount of its benefits. No part of the family assistance 
1^ benefits of any such family may be paid to such individual 
16 during the period for which the preceding sentence is ap- 
l''^ plicable to him; and the Secretary may, if he deems it 
18 appropriate, provided for payment of such benefits during 
1^ such period to any person, other than a member of such 
-0 family, who is mterested in or concerned with the welfare 
-1 of the family. 

22 "(b) No family shall be denied benefits under this 

23 part, or have its benefits under this part reduced, because 
24: an individual who is (or would, but for subsection (a) , be) 
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1 a ineinber of such family refuses work under niiy of the 

2 following conditions: 

3 "(1) if the position ofTcred is vacant due directly 

4 to i\ strike, lockout, or other labor dispute; 

^ ''(2) if the wages, hours, or other terms or con- 

6 ditions of tlie work ofT(!red are contrary to or less than 
those ])rescribed by Federal, State, or local law or are 

5 substantially h^ss favorable to the individual than those 
^ prevailing for similar work in the locality; 

"(3) if, as a condition of bohig employed, the in- 
dividual would be required to join a company union 
^2 or to resign from or refrain from joining any bona fide 
^'^ labor organization; or 

(4) if the individual has the demonstrated capa- 
city, through other .available training or employment 
opportunities, of securing work that would better enable 
him to achieve self-sufficiency. 

"transfer op funds for ok-the-job 
trainekfg peograks 
"Sec. 449. The Secrettiry shall, pursuant to and to the 
21 extent provided by agreement with the Secretary of Labor, 
pay to the Secretary of Labor amounts which he estimates 

23 would be paid as family assistance benefits under this part to 

24 individuals participatiDg in public or private employer com- 
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1 pensated on-the-job truiiiiug under a program of the Secre- 

2 tary of Labor if they were not participating in such training. 

3 Such amounts shtill be available to pay the costs of such 

4 programs. 

5 'TaiIT E— STi^TK SurPLlCMENTATIOK OF FAMII.V 

6 Assistance Benkfits 

7 "raymbnts undkvj titles 1\\ v, xvi, and xlx 

vS CONDITIONED ON SUPPLEMENTATION 

9 "Sec. 451. In order for a State to be eli^ble for pay- 

10 ments pursuant to title V, XVI, or XIX, or part A or B 

Jl of this title, with respect to expenditures for any quarter 

12 beginning on or after the date this part becomes eflfective 

13 with respect to sueh State, it must have in eflFect an agree- 

14 ment with the Secretary under which it will make supple- 

15 mentary payments, as provided in this part, to any family 

16 other than a family in which both parents of the child or 

17 children are present, neither parent is incapacitated, and the 

18 male parent is not unemployed. 

19 "eligibility for and amount of supplementabt 

20 payments 

21 "Sec. 452. (a) Eligibility for and amount of supple- 

22 mentary pajonents under the agreenient with any State under 

23 this part shall, subject to the succeeding pro\nsions of this 

24 section, be determined by application of the provisions of. 
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1 and niles and regulations under, sections 442(a) (2), (c), 

2 aaid (d) , 443 (a) , 444, 445, 446 (to the extent the Secre- 

3 tary deems appropriate), 447, and 448, and by application 

4 of the standard for dctormining need under the plan of such 
^ State ius m effect for January 1970 (which standard complies 
^ \\itih the requirements for approval mider part A as in effect 

for such montli) or, if lower, a standard equal to the applicable 
8 poverty level determined pursuant to section 453 (c) and in 
^ effect at the time of such payments, or such higher 'standard 
of need as the State may apply^ with the resultmg amount 
reduccid by the family assistance benefit payable under part 

■^^ D and further reduced by any other mcome (earned or un- 
earned) not excluded under section 443(b) (except para- 
graph (4) thereof) or under subsection (b) of this section; 
but in making such determination the State may impose lim- 
itations on the amount of aid paid to the extent that such limi- 
tatiolis (in combination with other provisions of the plan) are 
no more stringent in result than those imposed under the plan 
of such State as in effect for such month. In the case of any 
State which provides for meeting less than 100 per centum of 
its standard of need or provides for considering less than 100 
per centum of requirements in detennining need, the Secre- 

^ tary shall prescribe by regulation the method or methods for 
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achieving as nearly as possible the results provided for under 



^ the foregoing provisions of this subsection. 
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1 "(b) For purposes of determining eligibility for and 

2 amount of supplementary payments to a family for any period 

3 .pursuant to an agreement under this part, in the case of earned 

4 income to which paragraph (4) of section 443 (b) applies, 
'"3 there shall be disregarded $720 per year (or proportionately 
G smaller amounts for shorter periods) , plus — 



7 (1) one-third of the portion of the remainder of 

S earnings which does not exceed twice the amount of the 

9 family assistance benefits that would be payable to the 

10 family if it had no income, plus 

H (2) one-fifth (or more if the Secretary by regula- 

12 tion so prescribes) of the balance of the earnings. 

1^ Tor special provisions applicable to Puerto Kico, the Virgin 

14 Islands, and Guam, see section 1108 (e) . 

15 "(c) The agreement with a State under this part shall— 
36 (1) provide that it shall be in efifect in all political 

17 subdivisions of the State ; 

18 "(2) provide for the establishment or designation 

19 of a single State agency to carry out or supervise the 

20 carrying out of the agreement in the State; 

21 " (3) provide for granting an opportunity for a fair 

22 hearing before the State agency carrying out the agree- 

23 inent to any individual whose claim for supplementary 
pajntnents is denied or is not acted upon with reasonable 

25 promptness ; 
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" (4) provide (A) such methods o^ , .^dnistration 
(including methods relating to the establishment and 
maintenance of personnel standards on a merit basis, ex- 
cept that the Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, and compensa- 
tion of any individual employed in accordance with 
such methods) as are found by the Secretary to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient operation of the 
agreement in the State, and (B) for the training and 
effective use of paid subprofesslonal staff, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the full- or part-time employment of 
recipients of supplementary payments and other persons 
of low income, as community ser\'ices aides, in carrying 
out the agreement and for the use of nonpaid or partially 
paid volunteers in a social service volunteer program 
in providing ser\accs to applicants for and recipients of 
supplementary pa3Tnents and in assisting any ad\asor}' 
committees established by the Stats agency; 

"(5) provide thst the State agency carrying out 
the agreement will make such reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Secretary may from 
time to time require, and comply with such provisions 
as the Secretary may from ih^e to time find necessary 
to assure the cjorrectness and verificAfion of such reports; 

''(6) provide safeguards which restrict the use or 
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1 disclosure of information concerning applicants for and 

2 recipients of supplementary payments to purposes di- 
' 3 rectly connected witb the administration of tliis title ; 

4 and 

5 **(7) pro\ndo that all individuals \sdshing to make 
(y application for supplementary payments shall have op- 

7 portunity to do so. and that supplementary payments 

8 shall be furnished with reasonable promptness to all 

9 eligible individuals. 

10 "payments to states 

n "Sec. 453. (a) (1) The Secretary shall pay to any 

12 State which has in eHect an agreement imder this part, for 

13 each fiscal year, an amount equal to 30 per centum of the 

14 total amount expended during such year pursuant to its 

15 agreement as supplcmenf^iry payments to families other than 

16 families in which both parents of the child or children are 

17 present, neither parent is incapacitated, and the male parent 

18 is not unemployed, not counting so much of the supple- 

19 mentary payment made to any family as exceeds the amount 

20 by which (with respect to the period involved) — 

21 " (A.) the family assistance benefit payable to such 
2*2 faiiiily under part D, plus any income of such family 

23 (earned or unearned) not disregarded in determining 

24 the amount of such supplementary payment, is less than 
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1 (B) the applicable poverty level as promulgated 

2 and in effect under subsectiou (e). 

3 "(2) The Secretixry shall also pay to each such State 

4 an amount equal to 50 per centum of its admmistrative costs 

5 found necessary b}' the Secretary for carrying out its ngrcc- 

6 ment. 

7 "(b) ra3nnents under subsection (a) shall be made at 

8 such time or times, iu advance or by way of reimbursement, 

9 and in such installments as the Secretary may determine; 

10 and shall be made on such conditions as may be necessary 

11 to assure the carrying out of the purposes of this title. 

12 "(c) (1) For purposes of this part, the 'poverty level' 

13 for a family group of an}^ given size shall be the amount 

14 shown for a family group of such size in the following table, 

15 adjusted as provided in paragraph (2) : 

"family size: basic amount 

Ono $1,920 

Two 2,460 

Three 2,940 

Four 3,720 

Five : 4,440 

Six 4,980 

Seven or more 6, 120 

16 (2) Between July 1 and September 30 of each year, 

17 begmning with 1970, the Secretary (A) shall adjust the 

18 amount shoMTi for each size of family group in the table in 

19 paragraph (1) by increasing such amount by the percent- 

20 age by which the average level of the price index for the 
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1 months in the calendar quarter beginnutg April 1 of such 

2 year exceeds the average level of the pric« Index for months 

3 in 19G9, and (B) shall thereupon promulgate the junounts 

4 so adjusted as the poverty levels for family groups of various 

5 sizes which shall ?jo conclusive for purposes of this part for 

6 the fiscal year beginning July 1 next succeeding such 
promulgation. 

8 (3) As used in this subsection, the term 'price index' 

9 means the Consumer Price Index (aQ items — United States 
1^ city average) pubUshed monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
^ Statistics, 

12 "pAHiUEB BY STATE TO COMPLY WITH AGREEMENT 

13 **Sbc. 454. If the Secretary, after reasonable notice and 
opportimity for hearing to a State with which he has an 

1^ agreement under this part, finds that such State is failing to 
comply therevpith, he shall withhold all, or such portion as he 
deems appropriate, of the payments to which such State is 

1^ otherwise entitled under this part or part A or B of this title 
or under title V, XVI, or XIX; but the amounts so with- 

2^ held from payments under such part A or B or under title 

21 V, XVI, or XIX shall be deemed to have been paid to the 

22 State under such part or title. Such withholding shall be 

23 effected at such time or times and in such installments as the 
2^ Secretary may deem appropriate. 
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1 *Tart F— Administration 

2 ''agreements with states 

3 '*Sec. 461. (a) The Secretary may enter into an agree- 
^ ment with any State under which the Secretary will make, 
^ on behalf of the State, the supplementary payments provided 
^ for under part E, or will perfonu such other fimctions 

of the State in connection with such payments as may be 

• ^ agreed upon, or both. In any sudi case, the agreement shall 

^ also (1) provide for pajonent by tlie State to the Secretary 
of an amount equal to the supplenientary payments the State 

11 would otherwise make pursuant to part E, less any payments 

12 which would be made to the State under section 453 (a) . and 
1^ (2) at the request of the State, provide for joint audit of pay- 

14 nients under the agreement. 

15 **|b) The Secretary ma}' also enter into an agreement 

16 with any State under which such State will make, on behalf 
1'^ of the Secretary, the family assistance benefit payments 

18 provided for under part D with respect to all or specified 

19 families in the State who are eligible for such benefits or will 

20 perform such other functions in connection with the adminis- 

21 tration of part D as may be agreed upon. The cost of carry- 

22 ing out any such agreement shall be paid to the State by the 

23 Secretary in advance or by way of reimbursement and in 

24 such installments as may be agreed upon. 
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1 ^'penalties 1'X>r fraud 

2 **Sbc. 462. The provisions of section 208, other than 

3 paragraph (a), shall apply with respect to benefits laider 

4 part D and allowances under part C, of this title, to the same 

5 extent as they apply to pa^anents under title II. 

6 BV^VLUATION, KF:SKARCn AND DEMONSTRATIONS, 

7 AND TIIAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

8 **Sbc. 463. (a) The Secretary shall nxiiko an aimiial re- 

9 port to the President and the Congress on the operation and 

10 adininistiutiou of parts t) and E, including an evaluation 

11 thereof in carryuig out the puq)oses of such parts and reconi- 

12 inendations with rcsj)cct thereto. The Secretiiry is authorized 

13 to conduct evaluations directly or by grants or contracts of 

14 the programs authorized b}^ such parts. 

15 " (b) The Secretar}' is authorized to conduct, directly or 

16 by grants or contracts, research into or demonstrations of 
37 ways of better pro\iding financial assistance to needy per- 

18 sons or of better carrying out the purposes of part D, and 

19 in so doing to waive any rc^quirements or limitations in such 

20 part t»ith respect to eligibility for or amount of family 

21 assistance benefits for such family, members of families, or 

22 groups thereof as he deems appropriate, 

23 (c) The Secretary is authorized to provide such 
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1 technical assistance to States, and to pro\nde, directly or 

- through grants ov contracts, for such training of personnel 

3 of States, as he deems appropriate to assist them in more 

4 efficiently and effectively carr}nng out their agreements 

5 under this part and part E. 

^ " (d) In addition to funds otherwise available therefor, 

7 such portion of any appropriation to carry out part D or E 

^ as the Secretary may determine, but not in excess of $20,- 

^ 000,000 in any fiscal yt^ar, shall be available to him to carry 

10 out this section. 

''obligation op deserting pakekts 

12 "Sec. 464. In any case where an individual has de- 

1? serted or abandoned his spouse or his child or children and 

14 such spouse or any such child (during the period of such 

15 desertion or abandonment) is a member of a family receiv- 

16 ing family assistance benefits under part D or supplementary 

17 payments under part E, such individual shall be obligated 
1^ to the United States in an amount equal to — 

19 " ( 1 ) the total amount of the family assistance bene- 

20 fits paid to such family during such period with respect 

21 to such spouse and child or children, plus the amount paid 

22 by the Secretary under sec^ron 453 on account of the 

23 supplementary payments made to such family during 
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1 such period with respect to such spouse and child or chil- 

2 dren, reduced by 

3 '*(2) any amount actually paid by such incli\'idual 

4 to jr for the support and maintenance of such spouse 

5 and child or children during such period, if and to the 

6 extent that such amount is excluded in determining the 

7 amoimt of such family assistance benefits; 

8 except that in any case where an order for the support and 

9 maintenance of such spouse or any such child has been 

10 issued by a court of competent jurisdiction, the obligation of 

11 such individual under this subsection (with respect to such 

12 spouse or child) for any period shall not exceed tha amount 

13 specified in such order less any amount actually paid by such 

14 individual (to or for the support and maintenance of such 

15 spouse or child) during such period. The amount due the 

16 United States under such obligation shall be collected (tp the 

17 extent that the clahn of the United Statics therefor is not other- 

18 \snse satisfied), in such manner as may be specified by the 

19 Secretary, from any amounts otberwise due him or becoming 

20 due him at any time from any officer or agency of the United 

21 States or under any Federal program. Amomits collected under 

22 the preceding sentence shall be deposited in the Treasury as 

23 miscellaneous receipts. 
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1 "tEEAXMEKT of family ASSISTAXCE BEXEFITS AS INCOME 

2 FOR FOOD STAMP PiJEPOSBS 

3 *'Sec. 465. Tamily assistance Lenefits paid under this 
title shall be tiikeu into consider rat ion for the purpose of de- 

^ tennining the entitlement of any household to purchase food 

6 stamps, and the cost thereof, under the food stamp program 
conducted under the Tood Stamp Act of 1964." 

8 MAATOWBK SEEVICES, TBAINING, EJVIPLOYMENX, CHIIiD 

9 OABE, AND SUPPOBTIVE SBBVICES PBOGRA^IS 

10 Sec. 102. Part C of title IV of the Social. Security Act 

^1 (42 U.S.C. 630 et seq.) is amended to read as follows: 

12 'Tabt 0 — Manpower Services, TRAiiaNo, Employ- 

13 MBNT, CnrLD Care, and Supportive Services Pbo- 

14 GRAMS FOB EeCIPIBNTS OF FAmLY ASSISTANCE 

15 Benefits or Supplementary Payments 

1^ "PUKPOSB 

17 "Sec. 430. The purpose of this part is to authorize pro- 

18 vision, for Individuals who are members of a family receiving 
^9 benefits under part D or supplementary payments pursuant 

20 to part E, of manpower senices, training, employment, 

21 child care, and related supportive services necessary to train 

22 such individuals, prepare them for employment, and other- 

23 wise assist them in securing and retaining regular employment 
24^ and having the opportunity for advancement in employment, 
2''> to the end that needy families with children will be restored 
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1 to self-supporting, independent, and useful r<>les in their 

2 conimunities. 

3 '*opp:ration' of maxpowkr skkvioes, training, and 

4 bmploymbnt peoorams 

5 ''Sec. 431* (a) The Secretary of Labor shall, for each 
^ person registered pursuant to part D, in accordance with 

priorities prescribed by him, develop or assure the develop- 
8 ment of an cniployability plan describing the manpower 
^ services, training, and employment which the Secretary of 

10 T^abor detemaines each person needs in order to enable him 

11 to become self-supporting and sectire and retain employment 
1^ and opportunities for advancement. 

13 (h) The Secretar}^ li hihor shall, in accordance vath 

1^ the provisions of this part, i^a^^iblish and assure the provision 
1^ of manpower services, training, and employment programs 
1^ in each State for persons registered pursuant to part D or 
l'^ receiving supplementary payments pursuant to part E. 

"(c) The Secretary of Labor shall, through such pro- 
1^ grams, pro. or assure ^he provision of manpower services, 
training, and employment and opportunities necessary to 
prepare such persons for and place them in rsgular employ- 
^-^ ment, mcjiuung — 

''(1) any of such services, training, emplo3rment, 
and o])portunit5es which the Secretary of Labor is author- 
ized to provide under nny other Act; 
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1 (2) oaunseling, testing, ooadhing, program orieutar 

2 cion, iBstitutionftl and on-^the-job training, work experi- 

3 enoe, upgrading, job development, job placement, and 

4 follow up services required to assist in securing and re- 
''^ taining enaploynient and opportunities for advancement; 
6 "(3) relocation assistance (includij <;rants, loans^ 

and the furnishing of such services as will aid an involun- 
^ tarily unemployed individual who desires to relocate to do 
^ so in an area where there is assurance of regular suitable 
emplo}Tnent, offered through the public employment of- 
fioes of the State in such area, which will lead to the 
earning of income sufficient to make such individual and 
his family ineligible for benefits under part D and supple- 
mentaxy payments under part E) ; and 

(4) spedal work projects. 
'*(d) (1) For purposes of subsection (c) (4), a 'special 
work project' is a project (meeting the reqmrements of this 

-J Q 

subsection) which consists of the perfomance of work iu the 

ptibiic interest through grants to or contracts with public or 

20 . . . . 

nonproht pnvate agencies or organizations. 

21 

Ko wage rates provided under any special work 

22 

projvA ■ Ir^i: ha lower than the applicable minimum wage for 

23 ^ 

' the pattitfalar work concerned. 

''(3) Before entering into any special work project 
under a program established as provided in subsection (b) , 
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1 the Secretary' of Labor shall have reasonable assurances 

2 that— 



3 (^) appropriate standards for the health, safety, 

4 and other conditions applicable to the performance of 
work and ti-aining on such project are established and 

^> vsill be maintained, 

7 *MB) such project will not result in the displace- 

^ ment of employed workers, 

9 " (C) with respect to such project the conditions of 
work, training, education, and employment are reason- 

3 1 able in the light of such factors as the type of work, geo^ 

12 graphical re^on, and proficiency of the participant, 

13 "(D) appropriate workmen's compensation pro- 

14 tcction is provided to all participants, and 

15 " (E) such project will improve the employability 
IS of the paiticipants. 

17 (4) With respect to individuals who are pardoipants 



18 in special work projects under programs established as pro- 

19 vided in ssubsection (b) , the Secretary of Labor shall period- 

20 ically (at least once every six months) review the employ- 

21 ment record of each such individual while on the special work 
2^ project and on the basis of such record and such other infor- 
2^ mation as he may ac/juire determine whether it would bi* 
2^ feasible to place such individual in regular employment or in 
2^ on-the-job, institutional, or other training. 
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2 "Sec. 432. (a) ( I ) The Se<Tot,-uy Lalior shall pay to 

3 each individual who is a irjcuibrr of a family and v- partici- 

4 pating in inaJipowt^r trair,\iii<r under iIjih jmrt aii ' < ■::itive 

5 allowance of §:50 per month. If one or mori.' menil»ers of a 

6 family are receiving training for whic' draining allowances 

7 are payable under section 203 of the Manpower Development 

8 and Training Act and meet the other requirements under 

9 such section (except subsection (1) (1) thereof) for the re- 

10 ceipt of allowances which would be in excesjs of the sum of 

11 the family assistance henefit under part D and supplementary 

12 payments pursuant to part E payable with respect to such 

13 month to the family, the total of the incentive allowances per 

14 month under this section for such members shall b^j equal to 
the greater of (1) the amount of such excess or, if lower, 
the amount of the excess of the training allowances which 

1'^ would be payable under such section 203 as in effect on 
March 1, 1970, over the sum of such family assistance bene- 
1^ fit and .such supplementary payments, and (2) $30 for each 

20 such member. 

21 « (2) The Secretary of Labor sliall, in accordance with 

22 regulations, also pay, to any mcnihcr of a family participat- 
mg m manpower trammer under this part, allowances for 

24 transportation and other costs to him which are necessary to 
2''> and directly related to liis partitination in training, 
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1 '* (:> ) The Sfrre t;iry Jif Lnl^or ^^liall hy regulation provide 

2 for such Finaller jillowaiices mider thh i^ubsecfi^^n ai? he deent^ 

3 aj^propriate for iiulividnals in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Is- 
•i lands, and Giinnj* 

*"(^^) AlloM'JUires under tbi>; section shall be in lieu of 

^> all<»^\3luees provided for participants in manpower training 

'7 pro^xrnins under any other Act. 

^ **(c) Subp«iction (a) shall not apply to any mettiber 

^ of a family ^vho is participating in a program of the Sec- 

10 retary of Jjabor providing public or private employsr com- 

11 pcnsated on-the-job training. 

12 "UTTtl^ATION OF OTHER PROGRAMS 

1*^ "Sec. 433. In providing the manpo'wer training and 
1*^ emplojanent ser\'ices and oi»portunities required by this part 
1^ llie Secrotary of Lnljor, to the maximum extent feasible, shall 

assure that suvh senncos and opportunities are provided in 
1'^ such manner, through such means, and n^ng all authority 
1^ /ivailable to him under any other Act (and subject to all 

duties and responsibjiities thereunder) as will further the 
^0 establishment of an integrated and comprehensive manpower 

trainmg program involving all sectors of the economy a/:d all 

22 levels of government and as will make maximum use of exist- 

23 ing manpower and manpower related programs and agencies. 
2"^ To siich end the Secretary of Labor may use the ftmds appro- 
25 priated to him under this part- to provide the programs 
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1 required by this part through such other Act, to the «une 

2 extent and under the game conditions as if appropriated under 

3 such other Act and in making u^e of the programs of other 

4 Federal, State, or local agendes, public or private, the Sec- 

5 retaiy m&y reimburse such agencies for services rendered to 

6 persons under this part to the extent such serx-ices and oppor- 

7 tunities are not otherwise available on a nonreimbursable 
B basis. 

9 "bulbs ATnT) EBGUIiATlONS 

10 ''Sbc. 434. The Secretary of Labor may issue such rules 

11 and regulations as he find? necei ary to carry otit his respou- 

12 abilities under this part 

13 "APPBOPBlATlOIfS; NONTEDEEAL SHAHE 

14: "Sbc. 435. (a) There is authorized to be i\ppropriated to 
the Secretary of Labor for each fiscal year a sum sufficient 

1^ for carrying out the purposes of tlu? part {other than sections 

li^ 436 and 437), including pnvment of not to exceed 90 per 

1^ centum of the cost of manpower services, ti4ijtiing, and 

1^ employment and opportunities provided for individuals reg- 

20 ist(:red pursuant to section 447. The Secretary of Labor shall 

2^ establish criteria to achieve an equitable apportionment 

22 among the States of Federal expenditures for carrying out 

2^ the programs authorized by section 431. In developing these 

24: criteria the Secretary of Labor shall consider the number of 

25 registrations under section 447 and other relevant factors. 
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1 (b) If a non-Fedei&I coDtribotioii of 10 per centum of 

2 the cast, specified in subsecdon (a) is uot made in any State 

3 (as re^quired by section 402(a) (13)), the Secretary of 
-3: Health, Edr/cadon, and Welfare may \dthhold any action 
5 under section 404 on accotint there<rf and if he does so he 
^ shall instead, after reasonable notice and oppok'^-jiity for 

hearing to the apf^ropriate State agenc}^ or agendes, witb- 
^ hold any payments to be made to the State under sections 
^ 403 (a) , 453, 1604, and 1903 (a) until the amount so with- 
held (including any amounts contributed by the State pursu- 
ant to the requirement in section 402(a) (13)) equals 10 
per centum of such costs. Such withholding shall remain 
in effect until sndi time as the Secretary of Labor has assur- 
1^ ances from the State that such 10 per centum will be contrib- 
1^ uted as required by ser^tion 402 (a) (13) . Amounts so with- 
held shall be deemed to have been paid to the State mider 
such sections and shall be paid by the Secretary of Heallli, 
IS Education, and Welfare to the Secretary of Labor. 

"CHIID CIRB 

^ "Sbo. 436. (it) (1) For the p-rpose of assuring that 

21 individuals receiving benefits under pai^^ D or supplementary 

22 payments pursuant to part E will not be prevented from 

23 participating in training or employment by the nnavail- 
24: ability of appropriate clnJd care, there are authorized to 
2*^ be appropriated for each fiscal year such sums as may be 
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1 necessary^ to enable tbe SecretAry of Health, Ediieation. 

2 and Welfare to make <rn\iits to aBV puMie or nonprolit private 

3 ag^ency or organiziuion, and contmcts with auy j^ublic or 

4 privale ageney or or^a^aization, for pan or alt of the cost of 

5 pro {'cts for the provision of child earc, includin^r nece-<ary 
<> transportation and iilt^Tation, reniodf linir. a7id reiiovntion 
7 of facilities, Avhich may be necessary or appropriate in order 
^ to better enable aii individual who has been re^n^tered pur- 
*^ suant to part D or is ree^iving: su])pilemenffiary paynieiits 

pursuant to part E to undertake or continue manpower 

11 training or emplojTnent nnder this ]»art, or to enable an 

12 uadividual who has been referred pursuant to section 447 
1^^ (d) to participate in vocaticxial rehabilitation, or to enable a 
14 member of a family whieh is or has been (within such pe- 
1^ riod oi time as the Secretary may proscribe) elijrible for bene- 

16 fits imder such part D or payments pursuant to such i»art E 

17 to undertake or continue manpower training or employinent 

18 under this part; or, with respect to the period prior t^) the 
date when i)art D becomes effective for a State, to l»ctter 

20 enable ? indiAndual who is receivin;^ aid to families with 

21 dependent children, or whose needs are taken into account in 

22 delemuning the need of any one claiming or receiving such 

23 ^atd, to participate in manpower training or employment. 

2*^ *'(2) Huoh grants or contracts for the jnwision of 

25 child caro in any area may be made directly, or throng^ 
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1 pnuits to any i^uMic or nM!;]»r<»fit private ri^reii-cy %\hich is 

2 di^i^igrialt'd i>y tlit' iip]»r()]triau' vlvt-u^i or ;ii»]>xiinttHl official or 
:\ iilficials in snrh aroa aJKi T;\iji< Ii df'in<»ii>tnUr< a rapacity to 

4 work ofTec'tively with ihi* iii2iiijM]>-vv-er a^iMu-y in siH*h an-i^ (in- 

5 tludinp: pro\isioij f<»r iJie st^it3<»miiir of jHTs^mnc! is-itii the 
ii manpower team in a]fpr<*]>nat(» c^i.s^^) , To \]w extent appro- 

7 priato. such (tire for cliililn n attcndiujr srfiool wliirh is pro- 

8 \nded m a ^roup or iiistituti(»iuil h^sis shall he provided 

9 through amuigeiuonts with the appropriate Ioe«l cdticatioiial 
1^ afency- 

j11 {^) Sueh j>roject<i shall pronde for various type^ of 

^'-^ child care needed in the light of the different cirnimstances 
and need? of the children involved. 

"(h) 8uch sums shall also he availahle to enahle the 
Secretar}^ of Healtth, Educ??tion. and Welfare to make grants 
to any puhlic or ))onprofit private ajreney or organization, 
and mntracts with any puhlic or private agenc\^ or orjra^ 
nization, for evaluation, tniinin^r of personnel, technioal 
assistance, or rese^ircii or demonstration projects to dotemine 
more effective methods of proAnding anv sueh care. 
2^ (c) The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 

imay pro\nde, in any case in which a family is ahle tc pay 

23 

for part or all of the cx)si of child care provided under a 
project assisted under this se^^fion, for payment hy the family 
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1 of soch fees for tb care as may reas<mh|e in cLe light of 

2 sach abiEty. 

3 "SUPPOBTrTE SEEVICE8 

^ "Sbc, 437. (a) No pavTneutts shall l>e made to any State 
^ under title V, XVI^ or XIX. *>r part A or B <rf this title, 
^ 'Mth respect to exp^^ditaires (or any calendar quarte^r begm- 
^ ning on or after the date part D heeonies effective* with re- 
^ spect to sudi State, unless it has in effect an agreement with 
^ the Secretary of nealth, Ednc^on^ and Welfare under 
which it will provide health, vocational rehabilitation, coun- 
seling, social, and other snpportive services vhich the Sec- 
retary under regolations determines to be necessary to p«"- 
mit an individual who has been registered pursuant to part 
D or is receiving supplementary payments pursuart to part 
E to imdertake or continue manpower training and emplo}^- 
ment under this part. 

"(b) Services under such an agreemp'jt diall be pro- 
\'ided in close cooperation with mropower training and em- 
ployment servicta provided under this part. 

" (c) Tlie Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
sfaaU from time to time, in such installments and on sudi con-^ 
•^•^ ditions as he deems appropriate, pay to any State with which 
he has an agreement pursuant to subsection (a) up to 90 
*^ per centum of the cost of such State of carrying out such 
^ agreement. There are authorized to be appropriated for each 
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1 fisc^aJ year s?icij sums as msy he iit?ix^i>ary to cam^ out ihis 

3 ADVANCE FUNDING 

4 **Sesc. 438. (a) Fok^ the {mrpose ci affi>rdiDg adeqi!&te 
^ nodce v4 foBding a\*aikbl€ mder this part, appropriations 
^ for grants, contrails, or oth<*r payaients with respect to iwfr 

vidoals registered pursuant t<^ seeri<Mi 447 are auihorized to 
^ be included in the appropriation Act fur the fiscal year 
^ preceding the iiscal year for which the}^ are available for 
1^ obligatson. 

11 " (b) In order to effect a transition to the advance femd- 
3- ing method of timing appropriation action, subsection (a) 
shall apply notwithstanding that its initial applicadon will 
1^ result in enactment in the same ^Tar (whether in the same 
1^ appropriation Act or otherwise) of Iwo separate appr<»fria- 
1^ tions, one for the then «irrent fiscal year ai^d one for the 
^ ' suociiediDg fiscaJI yesr. 

1^ "evaluation and RESKAKCn; RETORTS TO COMORPSS 

*'Sk€. 439. (a) (1) The Secretary shall (jointly with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare) provide 
for the ccntinuing evaluation of the manpower training and 
employment programs provided under this part, including 
their effectiveness in achieving stated goals and their impact 
on other related programs. The Secretary may condtict re- 
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1 search regarding, and dcmonstratioi^s of, wots to improve 

2 the effectiveness of the manpower training and employment 
^ prograjns so provided and ma)'' also conduct demonstrations 

of improved training techniques for upgrading the skills of 

- the working poor. The Secretary may, for these purposes, 

^ contract for independent evaluations of and research regard- 

ing such programs or individual projects under such pro- 

^ grams, and lestablish a data collection, processing, and 

^ retrieval system. 

10 "(2) There are authorized to be appropriated such 

^1 sums, not exceeding $15,000,000 for any fiscal year, as 

12 xn&y be necessary to carry out paragraph ( 1 ) , 

12 "(b) On or before September 1 following each fiscal year 

14 in which part D is effective with respect to any State — 

1^ " ( 1 ) the Secretary shall report to the Congress on 

1^, the manpower training and employment programs pro- 

1"^ vided under this part in such fiscal year, and 

18 " (2) the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 

19 fare shall report to the Congress on the child care and 

20 supportive sendees provided under this part in such fiscal 

21 year." 

22 CONFORMING AJVIETOMBKTS RELATING TO ASSISTANCE 

23 FOE NEEDY FAJVnXXES WITH CHILDEBN 

24 Sec. 103. (a) Section 401 of the Social Security Act 

25 (42 U.S.C. 601) is amended— 
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1 • (1) by striking out ''financial assistance and" in 

2 the &cst sentence; and 

3 (2) by striking out "aid and" in the second sen- 

4 tence. 

5 (t) (1) Subsection (a) of section 402 of such Act (42 

6 TJ.S.O. 602) is amended— 

7 (A) by striking out "aid and" in the matter pre- 

8 ceding clause (1) ; 

9 (B) by insertmg, before "provide" at the be- 

10 giMung of clause (1) , "except to the extent pennitted 

11 by the Secretary," ; 

12 (0) by striking out clause (4) • 

13 (D) (i) by striking out "recipients and other 

14 persons" in clause (5) (B) and mserting in lieu thereof 

15 "persons", and 

16 (ii) by striking out "providing services to ap- 

17 plicaats and recipients" in such clause and inserting in 

18 lieu thereof "providing services under the plan" ; 

19 (E) by striking out clauses (7) and (8) ; 

20 (F) by striking out "aid to families with dependent 

21 children" in clause (9) and inserting in lieu thereof 

22 "the plan"; 

23 (G) by striking out clauses (10), (11), and (12); 

24 (H) (i) by striking rv ^ ''section 406 (d) " in clause 
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(14) and inserting in lieu thereof ''section 405(c)", 
(ii) by striking out "for each child and relative 
who receives aid to families with dependent children, and 
each appropriate individual (living in the same home as 
a relative and child receiving such aid whose needs 
are taken into account in making the determination 
under clause (7) ) " in such clause and inserting in lieii 
thereof "for each member of a family receiving assist- 
ance to needy families with children, each appropriate 
individual (living in the same home as such family) 
whose needs would be taken into account in determinin<r 
the need of any such member under the State plan (ap- 
proved UBder this part) as m effect prior to the enact- 
taaent of pait D, and each individual who would have 
been eli^ble to receive aid to families with dependent 
children under such plan", and 

(ui) by striking out "such child, relative, and m- 
dividual" each place it appears in such clause and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "such member or individual"; 

(I) by striking out clause (15) and inserting m 
lieu thereof the following: " (15) (A) provide for the 
development of a program, for appropriate members 
of such families and such other individuals, for prevent- 
ing or reducing the in<^?dence of births out of wedlock 
and otherwise strengthening family life, and for imple- 
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1 menting such program by assuring that in all appropriate 

2 cases family planning services are offered to them, but 

3 acceptance of family planning services provided under 

4 the plan shall be voluntary on the part of such members 

5 and individuals and shall not be a prerequisite to eligi- 

6 bility for or the receipt of any other service under the 

7 plan; and (B) to the extent that services provided 

8 under this clause or clause (8) are furnished 

9 by the staff of the State agency or the local agency 
10 administering the State plan in each of the political 
31 subdivisions of the Stat-e, for the establishment of a 

12 single organizational unit in such State or local agency, 

13 as the case may be, responsible for the furnishing of such 

14 services;" 

15 . (J) by striking out "aid" in clause (16) and 

16 inserting in lieu thereof "assistance to needy families 

17 with children''; 

18 (K) (i) by striking out "aid to families with de- 

19 pendent children" in clause (17) (A) (i) and inserting 
* 20 in lieu thereof "assistance to needy families with chil- 

21 dren", 

22 (ii) by striking out ''aid'' in clause (17) (A) (ii) 

23 and inserting in lieu thereof "assistance", and 

24 (iii) by striking out "and" at the end of clause 

EKLC 
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(i), and adding after clause (ii) the following new 
clause : 

''(iii). in the case of any parent (of a child 
referred to in clause (ii) ) receiving such assistance 
who has been deserted or abandoned by his or her 
spouse, to secure support for such parent fi-om such 
spouse (or from any other person legally liable 
for such support) , utilizing any reciprocal arrange- 
ments adopted with other States to obtain or enforce 
court orders for support, and" ; 
(L) by striking out "clause (17) (A)" in clause 
(18) and inserting in lieu thereof "clause (ll) (A)"; 

(M) by striking out clause (19) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: "(19) provide for arrange- 
ments to assure that there will be made a non-Federal 
contribution to the cost of manpower services, training, 
and employment and opportunities provided for indivi- 
duals registered pursuant to section 447, in cash or kind, 
equal to 10 per centum of such cost;" ; 

(N) by striking out "aid to families with depend- 
ent children in the form of foster care in accordance 
with section 408" in clause (20) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ''payments for foster care in accordance with 
section 406"; 

(0) (i) by striking out ''of each parent of a 
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dependent child or children with respect to whom aid 
is being provided imder the State plan" in clause (21) 
(A) and inserting in lieu thereof "of each person who 
is the parent of a child or children with respect to 
whom assistance to needy families with children or 
foster care is being provided or is the spouse of the 
parent of such a child or children", 

(ii) by striking out "such child or children" in 
clause (21) (A) (i) and inserting in lieu thereof "such 
child or children or such parent", 

(iii) by sinking out "such parent" each place it 
appears in clause (21) (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"such person", and 

(iv) by striking out "section 410;" in clause (21) 
(C) and inserting in lieu thereof "section 408; and"; 

(P) (i) b3' striking out "a parent" each place it 
appears in clause (22) and inserting in lieu thereof "a 
person", 

(ii) by striking out "a child or children of such 
parent" each place it appears in such clause and inserting 
in lieu thereof *'the spouse or a child or children of such 
person", 

(iii) by striking out "against such parent" in such 
clause niul insertinpj in lien thereof ''against such per- 
son", and 
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1 (iv) by striking out ''aid is being provided under 

2 the plan of such other State" each place it appears in 
^ such clause and inserting in lieu thereof ''assistance to 
^ needy families with children or foster care payments are 
^ being provided in such other State"; and 

S (Q) by striking out and (23)" and all that 

fallows and inserting in lieu thereof a period. 
S (2) Clauses (5), (6), (9), (13), (14), (15), (16), 
9 (17), (18), (19), (20), (21), and (22) of section 402 
(a) of such Act, as amended by paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, are redesignated as clauses (4) through (16), 
respectively. 

(c) Section 402 (b) of such Act is amended to read as 



12 
13 



foUows: 

"(b) The Secretary shall approve any plan which ful- 

16 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 



fills the conditions specified in subsection (a) , except that 
he shall not approve any plan which imposes, as a condition 
of eligibility for services under it, any residence requirement 
which denies services or foster care pa3anents with respect 
to any individual residing in the State." 

(d) Section 402 of such Act is further amended by 
striking out subsection (c). 

(e) (1) Subsection (a) of section 403 of such Act (42 
U.8.0. 603) is amended— 

(A) by striking out ''aid and services'' and insert- 
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1 


ing in lieu thereof "services" in the matter preceding 


2 


paragraph (1) ; 


3 


(B) by striking out paragraph ( 1 ) and inserting in 


4 


lieu thereof the following: . 


5 


" ( 1 ) an amount equal to the sum of the following 


6 


proportions of the total amounts expended during such 


7 


quarter as pawaents for foster care in accordance wth 


8 


section 406 — 


9 


"(A) five-sixths of such expenditures, not 


10 


counting so much of any expenditures with respect 


11 


to any month as exceeds the product of $18 multi- 


12 


plied by the number of children receiving such 


13 


foster care in such month; plus 




"(B) the Federal percentage of the amount 




by which such expenditures exceed the maxiroum 


16 


which may be counted under subparagraph (A), 


17 


not counting so much of any expenditares with 


18 


respect to any month as exceeds the product of 


19 


$100 multiplied by the number of children receiv- 


20 


ing such foster care for such month ;" ; 


21 


(C) by striking out paragraph (2) ; 


22 


(D) (i) by striking out "in the case of any State," 


23 


in the matter preceding subparagraph (A) in para- 


24 


graph (3), 


25 


(ji) by striking out "or relative who is receiving aid 
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1 


uiiuci iruc ymu, ur lo any omer inuiviciuai ^ living in the 


2 


cFciAtt^y ^ujxic a3 out/u iciuiive allU CXililQ/ WIlOSG DCGdS 


3 


aic i/aAuu iiiLu u/CLuuiiL in maAing me deterniination 


4 


under clause ^7) nf snpfl SPpfinr/' in r>1aiicn /5\ 


5 


ynia^in^u \x\ f VI E»utn paragrapH ana msening in lieu 


6 


ihereof "receiving ffv^tpr onrp nr ativ mPTTiHor t^f a fovrtiUr 
A*.».vAvij4^ iKfoi/x,! Laic Ul luiy jiicuiuer oi a lainiiy 


7 


i%:\j\^ijr ixA^ a^D^T^m^lKA2 lu necoy lamuies witn Cfliiclren 


8 


or to anV OtJlOf ITlf^lviHtml /llvinrr tn fVio c-n ^ Vt,^*^^ 

vvr A-uui viuutti yiiv iii^ jn me sJUTie ootne 


9 


o>Q aui^u xtimujf f wiiu^c nceus woulu DC laKen into ac- 


10 


count m defPiminiTlOP fVlo noOw/l nf nnvr niiyiU •myi^l^^.^ 

\,i/uiiv **x uci/cixiimuig me neeu oi any sucii nieniber 


11 


uuuci umiG piaii appro vefl uiiuer tins part as in 


12 


eueci pnor to tne enactment of part D , 


13 


fill) bv fltrikincr nut '*/»liIM nr -pAlnfiiTA Irt 

\"*/ Diiijviug out oiiiiu or reiaiive wno is apply** 


14 


iDff for aJfl tn fninnip^: wiflt rlonAn/^onf /)Viii/?«<#^»« • 
*ui cMvi icMuiiicd Willi uepenueni cniiaren or in 


IS 


Liausse ^ii; oi suDparagrapH (A) oi such paragraph 


til 
JO 


ana inseniiig in neu tnereof member of a family , 


17 


(iv) by striking out ''likely to become an applicant 


18 


for or recipient of such aid'' in clause (ii) of subpara- 


19 


gmph {A) of such paragraph and inserting in lieu 


20 


thereof '^likely to become eligible to receive such 


21 


assistance", and 


22 


(v) by striking out (14) and (15) each place it 


23 


appears in stibparagraph (A) of such paragraph and 


24 


inserting in lieu thereof (8) and (9) 


25 


(E) by striking ()Ut all that follows ''permitted" 
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J in tf .e last sentence if such paragraph and inserting in 

2 lien thereof *i>y the Secretarj^; and''; 

;j (F) by striking out **iri the r^ase of any State/' in 

4 the matter prca^ding subparagnph (A) in paragraph 

5 (5); 

G (G) by striking out ''section 406(e)'' each place 

7 it appears in paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 

8 "section 406(d)"; and 

9 (H) by striking out the sentences following parar 

10 graph (6). 

11 (2) Paragraphs (3) and (6) of section 403(a) of 

12 such Act, as amended by paragraph (1) of this subsection, 

13 are redesignated as paragraphs (2) and (3), respectively. 
•14 (f ) Section 403 (b) of such Act is amended— 

15 (1) by striking out "(B) records showing the 

16 number of dependent children in the State, and (C)" 

17 in paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof "and 

18 (B)'*;and 

19 (2) by strikbg out " (A) in paragraph (2) , and 

20 by striking out '% and (B) and all that follows ui such 

21 paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

22 (g) Section 404 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 604) is 

23 amended — 

2** (1) hy striking out " (a) In the case of any State 
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1 plan for aid and services'' and inserting in lieu tJioreof 

2 '*In the case of any Stals plan for services'*; and 

3 (2) by striking out subsection (b). 

4 (h) Section 405 of such Act (42 IT.S.C. 605) i' 

5 repealed. 

6 (i) Section 406 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 606) is redes- 

7 ignated as section 405, and as so redesignated is amended — 

8 (1) by striking out subsections (a) and (b) and 

9 inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

10 " (a) The term 'child' means a child as defined in sec- 

11 tion44i>(b). 

12 "(b) The term 'needy 'ftmih'es with children' means 

13 families who are receiving family assistance benefits under 

14 part D and whc (1) are receiving supplementary pa)Tnents 

15 under part B, or (2) would be eligible to receive aid to fam- 

16 ilies with dependent children, under a StJite plan (approved 

17 under this part) as in effect prior to the enactment of part D, 

18 if the State plan had continued ir* effect and if it included 

19 assistance to dependent children of unemployed fathers pur- 

20 suant to section 407 as it was in effect prior to such enact- 

21 ment; and 'assistance to needy families with children' means 

22 family assistance benefits under such part D, paid to such 

23 families.*'; 

a4 (2) by striking out subsection (c) and redesignat- 
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1 ing subsections (d) and (e) as subifcctions (c) and 

2 (d) , rcspeotively ; 

3 (:3) (A) by striking out ^'living with any of th?, 

4 relatives specified in subsection (a) (1) in a place of 

5 residence maintained by one or more of sueh relatives 

6 as Ms or their own home'' in paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (d) as so redesignated and Inserting in lieu thereof 

S "a member of a family (as defined in section 445 (a) ) ", 

^ and 

10 (B) by striking out "because such child or rela- 

11 tive refused" and inserting in lieu thereof ''because such 

12 child or another member of such family refused". 

13 (j) Section 407 of such Act (42 U.S.C. GO!) is 
1^ repealed, 

15 (k) Section 408 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 608) is re- 

1^ designated as section 406, and as so redesignated is 

1"^ amended — 

1® (1) striking out everything (including the bead- 
le ing) which precedes paragraph (1) of subsection (b) 

20 and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

21 "foster care 

22 *'Sec. 406. For purposed of this part— 

23 *' (a) 'foster care' shall include only foster care which is 
provided in behalf of a child ( 1 ) who would, except for his 
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1 removal from the home of a family as a result of a judicial 
^ detcmination to the effect that continuation therein would 

3 be contrary to his welfare, be a member of such family rc- 

4 ceiving assistance to needy families with children, (2) whose 

5 placement and care arc the responsibility of (A) the State 
G or local agency administcriiig the State plan approved under 

section 402, or (B) any other public agency with whom the 
8 State agency administering or supervising the' administration 
^ of such Slate plan has made an agreement which is still in 
effect and which includes provision for assuring dcvclo; nicnt 
of a plan, satisfactory to such State agency, for such child as 
provided in paragraph (e) (1) and such other provisions as 

13 may be necessary to assure accomplishment of the objectives 

14 of the State plan approved under section 402, (8) who has 

15 been placed in a foster family home or child-care institution 

16 as a result of such determination, and (4) who (A) received 

17 assistance to needy families with children in or for the month 

18 in which court proceedings leading to such detemination 

19 were initiated, or (B) would have received such assistance 

20 to needy families with children in or for such month if appli- 

21 cation had been made therefor, or (C) in the case of a child 

22 who had been a member of a family (as defined in section 

23 445 (a) ) within six months prior to the month in which such 

24 proceedings were initiated, would have received such assist- 

25 aiicc Ln or for such month if m such month he had been a 
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1 member of (and removed from the home of) such a family 

2 and application had been made therefor; 

3 (b) ^foster oare' shall, however, include the care de- 

4 scribed in paragraph (a) only if it is provided — 

5 (2) (A) by striking out " *aid to families with de- 
() pendent children'" in subsection (b) (2) and inserting 

7 in lieu thereof "foster care", 

8 (B) by striking out "such foster care" in such sub- 

9 section and inserting in lieu thereof "foster care'\ and 

10 (0) by striking out the period at the end of such 

11 subsection and inserting in lieu thereof and"; 

12 (3) by striking out subsection (c) and redesignat- 

13 ing subsections (d), (e) , and (f) as subsections (e) . 

14 (d), and (e), respectively; 

15 (4) by striking out ''paragraph (t) (2)"and"sec- 

16 tion 403 (a) (3) in subsection (c) (as so redesignated) 
.17 and inserting in lieu thereof "paragraph (e) (2) " and 

18 "section 403(a) (2)" respectively; 

19 (5) by striking out "aid" in subsection (d) (as 

20 so redesignated) and inserting in lieu thereof "services"; 

21 (6) by striking out "relative specified in section 

22 406 (a) "in subsection (e) (1) (as so redesignated) and 
-^^ inserting in lieu thereof "family (as defined in section 
^4 445(a))"; and 

25 (7) by striking out "522" and "part 3 of title V" 
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1 in subsection (e) (2) (as so redesignated) and inserting 

2 in lieu thereof "422" and ''part B of this title", re- 

3 spectively. 

4 (1) (1) Section 409 of such Act (42 U.S.O. 609) is 

5 repealed. 

6 (in) Section 410 of such Act (42 U.S.G. 610) is re- 
designated as section 407 ; and subsection (a) of such section 

^ (as so redesignated) is amended by striking out "section 402 

^ (a) (21) and inserting in lieu thereof "section 402(a) 

10 (16)". 

11 (n) (1) Section 422 (a) (1) (A) of such Act is amended 

12 by striking out "section 402 (a) (15) " and inserting in lieu 

13 thereof "section 402 (a) (9) ". 

14 (2) Section 422 (a) (1) (B) of such Act is amended by 

15 striking out "provided for dependent children'* and inserting 

16 in lieu thereof "provided with respect to needy families with 

17 chUdren". 

18 (o) Eeferences in any law, regulation, State plan, or 

19 other document to any provision of part A of title IV of the 

20 Social Security Act which is redesignated by this section 

21 shall (from and alter the effective date of the amendments 
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1 made by this Act) be considered to be references to such 

2 provision as so redesignated. 

3 CHANGES IN HEAPINQS 

4 Seo. 104. (a) The heading of title IV of the Social 

5 Security Act (42 U.S.C. 601, et seq.) is amended to read 

6 as follows: 

7 "TITLE IV— FAMILY ASSISTANCE BENEFITS, 

8 STATE SUPPLEMENTARY PAYMENTS, WORK 

9 INCENTIVE PROGRAMS, AND GRANTS TO 

10 STATES FOR FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE 

11 SERVICES", 

12 (b) The heading of part A of such title IV is amended 
12 to read as follows : 

14 "Pabt a — Services to Needy Families With 

15 Children". 

16 TITLE II— AID TO THE AGED, BLIND, AND 

17 DISABLED 

18 QUANTS TO STATES FOR AID TO THJS AGED, BLIND, AND 

19 DISABLED 

20 Seo. 201. Title XVI of the Social Security Act (42 

21 U.S.C. 1381 et seq.) is amended to read as follows: 
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1 ^^TITLE XVI— GRANTS TO STATES FOR AID TO 

2 THE AGED, BLIND, AND DISABLED 
•5 ''appropriations 

4 '*Sec. 1601. For the purpose of enabling each State to 

5 furnish financial assistance to needy individuals who are 

6 sixty-five years of age or over, blind, or disabled and for the 

7 purpose of encouraging each State to furnish rehabilitation 

8 and other services to help such individuals attain or retam 

9 capability for self-support or self-care, there are authorized 
10 to be appropriated for each fiscal year sums sufficient to 
1 ^ carry out these purposes. The sums made available under this 
12 section shall be used for making pa3ntnents to States having 
1'^ State plans approved under section 1602. 

14 ''state plans fob TTNANCIAl, ASSISTANCE AND SERVICES 

15 TO THE AGED, BLIND, AND DISABLED 

1^ ''Sec. 1602. (a) A State plan for aid to the aged, blind, 

1'^ and disabled must — 

18 "(1) provide for the establishment or designation 

19 of a single State agency to administer or supervise the 

20 administration of the State plan; 

21 "(2) provide such methods of administration as are 

22 found by the Secretary to be necessary for the proper and 

23 efiicient operation of the plan, including methods relat- 

24 ing to the establishment and maintenance of personnel 

25 standards on a merit basis (but the Secretary shall exer- 
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1 cise no authority with respect to the selection, tenure of 

2 office, and compensation of individuals employed in 

3 accordance with such methods) ; 

4 "(3) provide for the training and effective use of 

5 social service personnel in the administration of the plan, 
G for the furnishing of technical assistance to units of State 

7 government and of political subdivisions which are fur- 

8 nishing jBnancial assistance or services to the aged, blind, 

9 and disabled, and for the development through research 

10 or demonstration projects of new or improved methods 

11 of furnishing assistance or services to the aged, blind, 

12 and disabled; 

13 " (4) provide for the training and effective use of 

14 paid subprofessional staff (with particular emphasis on 

15 the full-time or part-time emplo3anent of recipients and 

16 other persona of low income as coinmunity service aides) 

17 in the administration of the plan and for the use of non- 
18 paid or partially paid volunteers in a social sendee vol- 

19 unteer program in providing services to applicants and 

20 recipients and in assisting any a.dvisory committees 

21 established by the State agency; 

22 (5) provide that all individuals wishing tc make 

23 application for aid under the plan shall have opportunity 

24 to do so and that such aid shall be famished with reason- 

25 able promptness with respect to all eligible individuals; 
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" (6) provide for the use of a simplified statement, 

2 conforming to standards prescribed by the Secretary, to 

3 establish eligibility, and for adequate and effective raeth- 

4 ods of verification of eligibility of applicants and rccip- 

5 ients through the use, in accordance with regulations 
^ prescribed by the Secretary, of sampling and other 

scientific techniques: 
^ *'(7) pro\ide that, except to the extent permitted 

^ by the Secretary with respect to services, the State plan 
1^ shall be in effect m all political subdivisions of the State, 
11 and, if administered by them, be mandatory upon them; 

"(8) provide for financial participation by the 
13 State; 

''(9) provide that, in deteimining whether an in- 
dividual is blind, there shall be an examination by a 
physician skilled in the diseases of the eye or by an 
optometrist, whichever the individual may select; 

"(10) pronde for granting an opportunity for a 
fair hearing before the State agency to any individual 
whose claim for aid under the plan is denied or is not 
acted upon with reasonable promptness ; 

" (11) provide for periodic evaluation of the opera- 
tions of the State plan, not less often than annually, in 
accordance with standards prescribed by the Secretary, 
and the furnishing of annual reports of such evaluations 



16 
17 
18 
19 
20 



23 

24: 

25 
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to the Secretary together with any necessary modifica- 
tions of the State plan resulting from such evaluations; 

" ( 12) provide that the State agency will make such 
reports, in such form and containing such information, 
as the Secretary may from time to time require, and 
comply vnth such provisions as the Secretary may from 
time to tune find necessary to assure the correctness 
ajid verification of such reports; 

''(13) provide safeguards which restrict the use or 
(disclosure of information concerning applicants and re- 
<;ipients to pui*poses directly connected with the adminis- 
tration of the plan; 

"(14) provide, if the plan includes aid to or on 
behalf of individuals in private or public institutions, for 
the establishment or designation of a State authority or 
authorities which shall be responsible for establishing ;and 
maintaining standards for such institutions; 

"(15) provide a description of the services which 
the State mates available to applicants for or recipients 
of aidjmder the plan to help them attain self-support or 
selt-care, including a description of the steps taken to 
assure, in the provision of . such services, maximum 
utilization of all available services that are similar or 
rekdiei^ aad 
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1 "(16) assure that, in administeriBg the State plan 

2 and providing services thereunder, the State will observe 

3 priorities cstablisiied by the Secretary and comply with 

4 such pei/ormance standards as the Secretary may, from 

5 time to tune, establish. 

6 Notwithstanding paragraph (1), if on January 1, 19(.>2, 

7 and on the date on which a State submits (or submitted) its 

8 plan for approval under this title, the State agency which 
^ administered or supervised the administration of the'^plan of 

such State approved under title X was different from the 
State agency which administered or supervised the admin- 

12 istration of the plan of such State approved under title I and 

13 the State agency which admmistered or supervised the ad- 

14 ministration of the plan of such State approved under title 

15 XIV, then the State agency which administered or supervised 
1^ the administration of such plan approved under title X may be 
1'^ designated to administer or supervise the admmistration of 
IS the portion of the State plan for aid to the aged, blind, and 

19 disabled which relates to blind individuals and a separate 

20 State agency may be established or designated to administer 

21 or supervise the administration of the rest of such plan; and 

22 in such case the part of the plan which eadi such agency 
2B ^administers, or the administration of which each such agency 

24 supervises, shall be regarded as a separate plan for purposes 

25 of this title. 
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1 **(b) The Secretary shall approve any plan whicli 

2 fulfills the conditions specified in subsection (a) and in 

3 section 1603, except that he shall not approve any plan 

4 which imposes, as a condition of eligibility for aid under the 

5 plau^ 

G **(1) an Bge requirement of moce than sixty-five 

years ; 

8 **(2) any residency requirement which excludes 

^ any individual who resides in the State; 
1^ ''(3) any citizenship requirement which excludes 

any citizen of the United States, or any alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence who hat' resided in 
the United States continuously during the five years im- 
mediately preceding his application for such aid; 

" (4) any disability or age requirement which ex- 
eludes any persons under a severe disability, as deter- 
^'^ mined in accordance with criteria prescribed by the 
Secretary, who are eighteen years of age or older; or 
(5) any blindness or age requirement which ex- 
cludes any persons who are blind as determined in 
accordance with criteria prescribed by the Secrefeiiy. 
In the case of any State to which the provisions of section 
344 of the Social Security Act Amendments of 1950 were 
applicable , on January 1, 1962, and to which the sentence 
of section 1002 (b) following paragraph (2) thereof is 



19 
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1 applicable on the date on which its State plan was or is 

2 submitted for approval under this title, the Secretary shall 

3 approve the plan of such State for aid to the aged, blind, and 

4 disabled for purposes of this title, even though it does not 

5 meet the requirements of section lG03(a), if it meets all 

6 other requirements of this title for an approved plan for aid 

7 to the aged, blind, and disabled; but pajonents to the State 

8 under this title shall be made, in the case of any such plan, 

9 only with respect to expenditures thereunder which would 

10 be included as expenditures for the purposes of this title 

11 under a plan approved under this section without regard 

12 to the provisions of this sentence. 

^3 "deteemination of need 

14 ''Sec. 1603. (a) A State plan must provide that, in 

15 determining the need for aid under the plan, the State agency 

16 shall take into consideration any other income or resources 

17 of the individual claiming such aid as well as any expenses 

18 reasonably attributable to the earning of any such income; 

19 except that, in making such determination with respect to 

20 any individual — 

21 "(1) the State agency shall not consider as re- 

22 sources (A) the home, household goods, and personal 

23 effects of the individual, (B) other personal or real prop- 

24 erty, the total value of which does not exceed $1,500, 

25 or (0) other property which, as determined in accord- 
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ance with and subject to limitations in regulations of the 
Secretary, is so essential to the family's means of self- 
suppoii; as to warrant its exclusion, but shall apply the 
provisions of section 442 (d) and regulations tluJreunder; 

**(2) the State agency may not consider the 
financial responsibility of any individual for any appli- 
cant or recipient unless the applicant or recipient is the 
individuars spouse, or the individual's child who is under 
the age of twenty-one or is bhnd or severely disabled; 

''(3) if such individual is blind, the State agency 
(A) shall disregard the first $85 per month of earned 
income plus one-half of earned income in excess of $85 
per month, and (B) shall, for a period not in excess of 
twelve months, and may, for a period not in excess of 
thirty-six months, disregard such additional amounts of 
other income and resources, hi the case of any such indi- 
vidual who has a plan for achie\Tng self-support ap- 
proved by the State agency, as may be necessary for the 
fulfillment of such plan ; 

(4) if such individual is not blind but is severely 
disabled, the State agency (A) shall disregard the 
first $85 per month of earned income plus one-half of 
©amed income in excess of $85 per month, and (B) 
shall, for a period not in excess of twelve months, and 
may, for a period not in excess of thirty-six months, dis- 
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1 regard such additional amounts of other income and re- 

2 sources, in the case of any such individual who has a plan 

3 for achieving self-support approved by the State agency, 

4 as may be necessary for the fulfillment of the plan, but 

5 only with respect to the part or parts of such period dur- 

6 ing substantially all of which he is undergoing vocational 
rehabilitation; 

® " (5) if such individual has attained age sixty-five 

^ and is neither blind nor severely disabled, the State 

10 agency may disregard not more than the first $60 per 

11 month of earned income plus one-half of the remainder 
1^ thereof; and 

" (6) the State agency may, before disregarding any 

14 amounts under the preceding paragraphs of this subsec- 

15 tion, disregard not more than $7.50 of any income. 

16 For requirement of additional disregarding of income of 

17 OASDI recipients in determining need for aid under the 

18 plan, see section 1007 of the Social Security Amendments 

19 of 1969. 

20 "(b) A Stale plan must also provide thatr- 

21 each eligible individual, other than one v^ho 

22 is a patient in a medical institution or is receiving insti- 

23 tutional services in an intermediate care facility to which 

24 section 1121 applies, shall receive j&nancial assistance 

25 in such amount as, when added to his income which is 
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1 not disregarded pursuant to subsection (a) , will provide 

2 * a minimum of $110 per month; 

3 "(2) the standard of need applied for determining 

4 eligibility for and amount of aid to the aged, blind, and 

5 disabled shall not be lower than (A) the standard ap- 

6 plied for this purpose under the State plan (approved 
. 7 under this title) as in efTect on the date of enactment of 

8 part D of title IV of this Act, or (B) if there was no 

9 such plan in effect for such State on such date, the stand- 

10 ard of need which was applicable under — 

11 (i) the State plan which was in effect on such 

12 date and was approved under title I, in the case of 

13 any individual who is sixty-five years of age or older, 

14 " (ii) the State plan in effect on such date and 

15 approved imder title X, in the case of an individual 

16 who is blind, or 

17 (iii) the State plan in effect on such date and 

18 approved under title XIV, in the case of an individ- 

19 ual who is severely disabled, 

20 except that if two or more of clauses (i) , (ii) , and (iii) 

21 are applicable to an individual, the standard of need 

22 applied with respect to such individual may not be lower 

23 than the higher (or highest) of the standards under the 

24 applicable plans, and except that if none of such clauses 

25 is applicable to an individual, the standard of need 
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1 applied with respect to such individual may not be lower 

2 than the higher (or highest) of the standards under the 

3 State plans approved under titles I, X, and XIV which 
^ were in effect on such date ; and 

^ "(3) no aid will be furnished to any individual 

^ under the State plan for any period with respect to 
which he is considered a member of a family receiving 
S family assistance benefits under part D of title IV or 
^ supplementary payments pursuant to part E thereof, or 
training allowances under part 0 thereof, for puiposes of 
determining the amount of such benefits, payments, or 

12 allowances (but this paragraph shall not apply to any 

13 individual, otherwise considered a member of such a 

14 family, if he elects in such manner and form as the Sec- 

15 retary may prescribe not to be considered a member 
1^ of such a family) . 

17 (c) For spedal provisions applicable to Puerto Eico, 

18 the Virgm Islands, and Guam, see section 1108 (e) . 

19 "payments to states fob aid to the aged, bitnd, 
^ and disabled 

21 "Seo. 1604. From the sums appropriated therefor, the 

22 Secretary shall pay to each State which has a plan approved 
33 under this title, for each calendar quarter, an amount equal 
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1 to the sum of the follo\viiig proportions of the total amounts 

2 expended during each month of such quarter as aid to the 

3 aged, blind, and disabled under the State plan — 

4: "(1) 90 per centum of such expenditures, not 

5 counting so much of any expenditures as exceeds the 

6 product of $65 multiplied by the total number of recipi- 
'7 ents of such aid for such month; plus 

8 " (2) 25 per centum of the amount by which such 

9 expeuditures exceed the maximum which may be counted 

10 under paragraph (1), not counting so much of any 

11 expenditures with respect to such month as exceeds the 

12 product of the amount which, as determined by the Seo- 

13 retary, is the maximum permissible level of assistance per 

14 person in which the Federal Government will partici- 
lf> pate financially, multiplied by the total number of redpi- 

16 ents of such aid for such month. 

17 In the case of any individual in Puerto Rico, the Virgin 

18 Islands, or Guam, the maximum permissible level of assist- 

19 anoe under paragraph (2) may be lower than in the case 

20 of individuals in the other States. For other special provisions 

21 applicable to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam, see 

22 section 1108(e). 
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1 "alternate provision for direct federal patmekts 

2 TO IKDIVIDtrALS 

3 "Sec. 1605. The Secretary may enter iBto an agreement 

4 with a State under which he will, on behalf of the State, 

5 pay aid to the aged, blind, and disabled directly to individuals 

6 in the State under the State's plan approved under this title 

7 and perform such other functions of the State in connection 

8 with such payments as may be agreed upon. In such case 

9 payments shall not be made as provided in section 1604 

10 and the agreement shall also provide for payment to tha 

11 Secretary by the State of its share of such aid (adjusted to 

12 reflect the State's shaxe of any overpayments recovered under 

13 section 1606). 

"overpayments AKD TTNDERPATarENTS 

"Sec. 1606. Whenever the Secretary finds that more or 
less than the correct amount of payment has been made to 

^'^ any person as a direct Federal pa3mient pursuant to section 
1605, proper adjustment or recovery shall, subject to the 
succeeding provisions of this section, be made by appropriate 

^ adjustments in future payments of the overpaid individual 
or by recovery from him or his estate or payment to him. 

22 The Secretary shall make such provision as he finds appro- 

23 priate in the case of payment of more than the correct amount 

24 of benefits with a view to avoiding penalizing individuals 

25 who were without fault in connection with the overpa3anent. 
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1 if adjustment or recovery on account of such overpayment 

2 in such case would defeat the purposes of this title, or be 

3 against equity or good conscience, or (because of the small 

4 amount involved) impede efficient or effective administration. 

5 "operation of state plans 

^ "Sec. 1607. If tlie Secretary, after reasonable notice and 
opportunity for hearing to the State agency administering 

^ or supervising the administration of the State plan approved 

under this title, finds — 

1^ that the plan no longer complies with the 

11 provisions of sections 1302 and 1603; or 

12 (2) that in the administration of the plan there is 

13 a failure to comply substantially with any such provision ; 

14 the Secretary shall notify such State agency that all, or such 
1^ portion as he deems appropriate, of any further pa3anents 
16 will not be miade to the State or individuals within the State 
1'^ under this title (or, in his discretion, that pa3anents will be 
1^ limited to categories under or parts of the State plan not af- 
1^ fected by such failure) , until the Secretary is satisfied that 

20 there will no longer be any such failure to comply. Until he 

21 is so satisfied he shall make no such further pa3anents to the 
2^ State or individuals in the State under this title (or shall 
23 limit payments to categories under or parts of the State plan 
^ not affected by such failure) . 
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1 "payments to states foe seevioes and 

2 administhation 

3 "Sec. 1608. (a) If the State plan of a State approved 



4 under section 1602 provides that the State agency will make 

T available to applicants for or recipients of aid to the aged, 

6 blind, and disabled under the State plan at least those services 

7 to help them attain or retain capability for self-support or 

8 self-care which are prescribed by the Secretary, such State 

9 shall qualify for payments for services under subsection (b) 

10 of this section. 

11 "(b) In the case of any State whose State plan ap- 

12 proved under section 1602 meets the requirements of sub- 

13 section (a) , the Secretary shall pay to the State from the 

14 sums appropriated therefor an amount equal to the sum of 

15 the following proportions of the total amounts expended dur- 

16 ing each quarter, as found necessary by the Secretary for the 

17 proper and efficient administration of the State plan — 



18 *'(1) 75 per centum of so much of such expendi- 

19 tures as are for — 

20 " (A) services which are prescribed pursuant to 

21 subsection (a) and are provided (in aocordanoe 

22 with subsection (c) ) to applicants for or recipients 

23 of aid under the plan to help them attain or retain 

24 capability for self-support or self-<»re, or 

25 "(B) other services, specified by the Secretary 
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1 


as likely to prevent or reduce dependency, so pro- 


2 


vided to the applicants for or redpients of aid, or 


3 


" (C) any of the services prescribed pursuant to 


4 


subsection (a) , and any of the services specified in 


5 


subparagraph (B) of this paragraph, which the 


6 


Secretary may specify as appropriate for individuals 


7 


who, within such period or periods as the Secretary 


8 


may prescribe, have been or are likely to become 


9 


applicants for or recipients of aid under the plan. 


10 


if such services are requested by the individuals and 


11 


are provided to them in accordance with subsection 


12 


(c) , or 


13 


"(D) the training of personnel employed or 


14 


preparing for employment by the State agency or 


15 


by the local agency aiministering the plan in the 


16 


political subdivision; plus 


17 


"(2) one-half of so much of such expenditures (not 


18 


included under paragraph (1) ) as are for services pro- 


19 


vided (in accordance with subsection (c) ) to applicants 


20 


for or recipients of aid under the plan, and to individuals 


21 


requesting such services who (within such period or 


22 


periods as the Secretary may prescribe) have been or 


23 


are likely to become applicants for or recipients of such 


24 


aid; plus 


25 


" (3) one-half of the remainder of such expenditures. 
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1 "(c) The services referred to in paragraphs (1) and 

2 (2) of subsection (b) shall, except to the extent specified 
^ by the Secretary, include only — 

^ *'(1) services provided by the staff of the State 

^ agency, or the local agency administering the State plan 
^ in the political subdivision (but no funds authon^ed 
under tiiis title shall be available for services defined as 
^ vocational rehabilitation services under the Vocational 
^ Rehabilitation Act (A) which are avmlable to individ- 
uals in need of them under programs for their rehabilita- 
■^^ tion carried on under a State plan approved under that 
Act, or (B) which the State agency or agencies admin- 
istering or supervising the administration of the State 
plan approved under that Act are able and willing to 
provide if reimbursed for the cost thereof pursuant to 
agreement under paragraph (2), if provided by such 
17 staff), and 

" (2) subject to limitations prescribed by the Seo- 
retary, services which in the judgment of the State 
agency cannot be as economically or as effectively pro- 
vided by the staff of tiiat State or local agency and are 
not otherwise reasonably available to individuals iu need 
^ of them, and which are provided, pursuant to agreement 
with the State agency, by the State health authority or 
the State agency or agencies administering or supervis- 
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1 ing the administratioii of the State plan for vocational 

2 rehabilitation services approved under the Vocational 

3 Kehabilitadon Act or by any other State agency which 

4 the Secretary may determine to be appropriate (whether 

5 provided by its staff or by contract with public (local) 

6 or nonprofit private agencies) . 

7 Services described in clause (B) of paragraph (1) may be 

8 provided only pursuant to agreement with the State agency 
^ or agendes administering or supervising the administration of 

1^ the State plan for vocational rehabilitation services approved 

11 under the Vocational E«habilitation Act 

12 " Tiie portion of the amount expended for admin- 
1^ istration of the State plan to which paragraph (1) of 

subsection (b) applies and the portion thereof to which 
1^ paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsection (h) apply shall be 

determined in accordance with such methods and procedures 
-^'^ as may be permitted by the Secretary. 

"(e) In the case .of any State whose plan approved 

under section 1602 does not meet the requirements of 

subsection (a) of this section, thero shall be paid to the 

21 

State, in lieu of the amount provided for under subsection 
(b), an amount equal to one-half the total of the sums 

oo 

expended during each quarter as found necessary by the 

24 

Secretary for the proper and effident administration of the 

25 • 

State plan, moluding services referred to in subsections (b) 
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^ aad (o) and provided hx accordance ^th the provi^ons of 

2 those sidMectioiits. 

3 "(f) ii tbe case of any State whose State plan in- 
^ daded a provision meeting the requirements of subsection 
^ (a), but with respect to which the Secretary finds, after 
^ reasonable notice and opportunity for heating to the State 

agency administering or supervising the administration of 
^ the plan, tibatr- 

^ "(1) the provision no longer complies vrfth the 

requirements of subsection (a) , or 

"(2) in the administration of the plan there is a 
^ failure to comply substantially with such proviaon, 
the Secretary shall notify the State agency thai all, or sudi 
portion as he deems appropriate, of any further payments 
will not be made to tiie State under subsection (b) until 
he is satisfied tiiat tiiere will no longer be any such failure 
^'^ to comply. Until the Secretary is so satisfied, no such fur- 
ther payments with respect to the admiuistration of and 
services under the State plan diall be made, but, instead, 
such payments shall be made, subject to the other provisions 
of this title, under subsection (e). 

"OOMPXTXATION OF PAYMENTS TO STATES 

"Sbo, 1609. (a) (1) Prior to the beginning of each 
^ quarter, the Secretary shall estimate the amount to which a 
State will be entitied under sections 1604 and 1608 for 
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1 that quarter, such estimates to be based on (A) a report 

2 filed by the State containing its estimate of the total sum 

3 to be expended in that quarter in accordance 'with the pro- 

4 visions of sections 1604 and 1608, and stating the amount 

5 appropriated or made available by the State aud its political 

6 subdivisions for such expenditures in that quarter, and, if 

7 such amount is less than the State's proportionate share of the 

8 total sum of such estimated expenditures, the source or 
sources from which the difference is expected to be derived, 

10 and (B) such other investigation as the Secretaiy may find 

11 necessary. 

12 " (2) The Secretary shall then pay in such installments 

13 as he may determine, the amount so estimated, reduced or 

14 increased to the extent of any overpayment or underpay- 

15 ment which the Secretary determines was made under this 

16 section to the State for any prior quarter and with respect 

17 to which adjustment has not already been made under this 

18 subsection. 

19 "(b) The pro rata share to which the Umted States is 

20 equitably entitled, as determined by the Secretary, of the 

21 net amount recovered during any quarter by a State or 

22 political subdivision thereof with respect to aid furnished 

23 under the State plan, but excluding any amount of such aid 

24 recovered from the estate of a deceased recipient which is not 
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1 in excess of the amoimt expended by the State or any poliucal 

2 subdivision thereof for the foneral expenses of the deceased, 

3 shall be considered an overpayment to be adjusted under 

4 subsection (a) (2). 

5 "(c) Upon the making of any estimate by the Secre- 
te tary under this section, any appropriations available for 
7 payments under this title shall be deemed obb'gated, 

S "definition 
9 "Sec. 1610. For purposes of this title, the term 'aid to 
1^ the aged, blind, and disabled' means money pajmients to 
needy individuals who are 65 years of age or older, are blind, 
1^ or are severely disabled, but such term does not include— 
1^ "(1) Miy such payments to any individual who is 

1^ an iimiate of a public institution (except as a patient in 
a medical institution) ; or 

" (2) any such payments to any individual who has 
^7 not attained 65 years of age and who is a patient 
IS in an institution for tuberculosis or mental diseases. 

19 Such term also includes payments which are not included 

20 within the meaning of such term under the preceding sen- 

21 tence, but which would be so included except that they are 

22 Dfiade on behalf of such a needy Individual to another indi- 
vidual who (as determined in accordance with standards 
prescribed by the Secretary) is interested in or concerned 

2^ vnth the welfare of such needy individual, but only with 
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1 respect to a State whose State plan approved under section 

2 1602 includes proviaon for — 

3 "(A) determination by the State agency that the 

4 needy individual has, by reason of his physical or mental 

5 condition, such inability to manage funds that making 

6 payments to him would be contrary to his welfare and, 

7 therefore, it is necessar}^ to provide such aid through pay- 

8 ments described in this sentence ; 

9 ''(B) making such payments only in cases in which 

10 the pajTOent will, under the rules otherwise applicable 

11 mider the State plan for determining need and the 

12 amount of aid to the aged, blind, and disabled to be paid 

13 (and in conjunction with other income and resources), 

14 meet all the need of the individuals with respect to whom 

15 such pa3anents are made ; 

16 " (0) undertaking and continuing special efforts to 

17 protect the welfare of such individuals and to improve, 

18 to the extent possible, his capacity for self-care and to 

19 manage funds; 

20 "(D) periodic review by the State agency of the 

21 determination under clause (A) to ascertain whether 

22 conditions ju8tif)ing such determination still exist, with 

23 pro^^sion for termination of the payments if they do not 

24 and for seekmg judicial appomtment of a guardian, or 

25 other legal representative, as described m section 1111, 
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1 if and when it appears that such action will hest serve 

2 the interests of the needy individual; and 

3 *^ (E) opportunity for a f^ hearing before the State 

4 agency on tiie determination referred to in dause (A) 

5 for any individual with respect to whom it is made. 

6 Whether an individual is blind or severely disabled shall be 

7 determined for purposes of this title in accordance with 

8 criteria prescribed by the Secretary." 

9 REPEAL OF TITLES I, X, AND XIV OF THE 80GIAL 

10 SBSOUEITT ACT 

11 Sec. 202. Titles I, X, and XIV of the Social Security 

12 Act (42 U-S.C. 301 et seq., 1201 et seq., and 1851 et 

13 seq.) are hereby repealed. 

14 ADDITIONAL DISBEGABDING OF INCOME OF OASDI BECIPT- 

15 ENTS IN DETEBMrNTING NEED FOB AID TO THE AGED, 
1^ BLIND, AND DISABLED 

1'^ Sbc. 203. Section 1007 of the Social Security Amend- 

18 ments of 1969 is amended by striking out "and before July 

19 1970". 

20 TBANSITION PBOVISION EELATING TO OVBBPAYMENTS 

21 AND UNDEBPAYMENTS 

22 Sec. 204. In the case of any State which has a State 

23 plan approved under title I, X, XIV, or XVI of the Social 

24 Security Act as iu efifect prior to the enactment of this sec- 

25 tion, any overpayment or underpayment which the Secretary 
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1 ^.etenDises was made to such State under section 3, 1003, 

2 140^5, or 16C^3 of such Act with respect to a period before 

3 file approval of a plan under title XVI as amended by this 

4 Act, and with respect to which adjustment has not already 

5 been made under subsection (b) of such section 3, 1003, 

6 1403, or 1603, shall for purposes of section 1609 (a) of such 

7 Act as herein amended, be considered an overpayment or 
S underpayment (as the tasc may be) made under title XVI 
^ of such Act as herein amended. 

10 TEANSmON PEOVISION' BELATINQ TO DEFINmONS OF 

11 BIiINDNESS ANB DISABIUTY 

^2 Sec. 205. In the case of any State which has in operation 
1^ a plan of aid to the blind under title X, aid to the permanently 
1-^ and totally disabled uz^ier title XIV, or aid to the aged, blind, 
15 or disabled under title XVI, of the Social Security Act as 
1^ in efiPect prior to tho enactment of this Act, the State plan of 
1'^ such State submitted under title XVI of such Act as amended 
1^ by this Act shall not be denied approval thereunder, with 
respect to the period ending with the first July 1 which 
follows the close of the first regular session of the legislature 
^1 of such State which begins after the enactment of this Aci, 
22 ]yy ygagou of ;tg failure to include therein a test of disability 
or blindness different from that included in the State's plan 
(approved under such tide X, XTV or XVT of such Act) 
as in effect on the date of the enactment of this Act. 
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1 TITLE III— MISCELLANEOUS CONFOEMING 

2 AMENDMENTS 

3 AMENDMENT OF SECTION 228((1) 

4 Seo. 301. Section 228 ( d) ( 1 ) of the Social Security Act 

5 is amended by striking out "I, X, XIV, or", and by striking 

6 out "part A" and inserting in lieu thereof "receives pay- 

7 ments with respect to such month pursuant to part D or E'\ 

8 AMENDMENTS TO TITLE XI 

9 Sbo. 302. Title XI of the Social Security Act is 

10 amended — 

11 (1) by striking out "I,", "X,", and "XIV," in sec- 

12 lion 1101(a) (1) ; 

13 (2) by striking out '"I, X, XIV," in section 1106 

14 (c)(1)(A); 

15 (3) (A) by striking out "I, X, XIV, and XVI" 

16 in section 1108 (a) and inserting in lieu thereof "XVI", 

17 and 

18 (B) by striking out "section 402 (a) (19) " in seo- 

19 '108(b) and hiserting in lieu thereof "part A of 

20 title IV'^ 

21 (4) by striking out the text of section 1109 and 

22 inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

2S "Seo. 1109. Any amount which is disregarded (or set 

2^ aside for future needs) in determining the eligibility for and 

25 amount of aid or assistance for any individual under a State 
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1 plan approved under title XVI or XIX, or eligibility for 

2 and amount of payments pursuant to part D or E of title 

3 IV, shall not be taken into consideration in determining the 

4 eligibility for and amount of such aid, assistance, or payments 
for any other individual under such other State i)lan or such ' 

G part D or E."; 

7 (5) (A) by striking out "I, X, XIV, and" m sec- 

8 tion 1111, and 

y (B) by striking out ''part A" in such section and 

1^ inserting in lieu thereof "parts D and E"; 

11 (6) (A) by striking out "I, X, XIV," in the mat- 

12 ter preceding clause (a) in section 1115, and by strik- 
1^ ing out "part A" in such matter and inserting in lieu 

14 thereof "parts A and E", 

15 (B) by striking out "of section 2, 402, 1002, 
If) 1402," in clause (a) of such section and inserting in lieu 

17 thereof "of or pursuant to section 402, 452,", and 

18 (C) by striking out "3, 403, 1003, 1403, 1603," 

19 in clause (b) of such section and inserting in lieu thereof 

20 "403, 453, 1604, 1608,"; 

21 (7) (A) by striking out X, XIV," in subsec- 

22 tions (a) (1), (b),and (d) of section 1116, and 

23 (B) by striking out "4, 404, 1004, 1404, 1604," 

24 in subsection (a) (3) of such section and inserting in 

25 lieu thereof "404, 1607, 1608,": 
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1 (8) by repealing section 1118; 

2 (9) (A) by striking out "I, X, XIV," in section 

3 1119, 

4 (B) by striking out ''part A" in such secticn and in- 
i> serting in lieu thereof "services under a State plan ap- 
^ proved under part A", and 

7 (C) by striking out "3(a), 403(a), 1003(a), 

8 1403 (a) , or 1603 (a) " in such section and inserting in 
^> lieu thereof "403(a) or 1604"; and 

(10) (A) by striking out "a plan for old-age assist- 

^1 ance, approved under title I, a plan for aid to the blind, 

12 approved under title X, a plan for aid to the permanently 

13 and totaUy disabled, approved under title XIV, or a plan 

14 for aid to the aged, blind, or disabled" in section 1121 

15 (a) and inserting in lieu thereof "a plan for aid to the 
1<> aged, blind, and disabled", and 

1*^ (B) by inserting " (other than a public nonmedical 

18 facility) " in such section after "intermediate care tacili- 

19 ties" the first time it appears. 

20 AMENDMENTS TO TITLE XVni 

21 Seo. 303. Title XVIII of the Social Security Act is 

22 amended — 

23 (1) (A) by striking out "title I or" in section 1843 
^ {b){l), 
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1 (B) by strikmg out "all of the plans" in section 

2 1843(b) (2) and inserting in lieu thereof "the plan", 

3 and 

4 (0) by striking out "titles I, X, XIV, and XVI, and 

5 part A" in section 1843(b) (2) and inserting in lieu 

6 thereof "title XVI and under part E" ; 

7 (2) (A) by striking out "title I, X, XIV, or XVI 

8 or part A" in section 1843 (f ) both times it appears and 

9 inserting in lieu thereof "title XVI and under part E" ; 

10 and 

11 (B) by striking out "tide I, XVI, or XIX" in such 

12 section and inserting in lieu thereof "title XVI or XIX" ; 

13 and 

14 (3) by striking out "I, XVF in section 1863 and 

15 inserting in lieu thereof "XVI". 

16 AMENDMENTS aX> TITLE yrg 

17 Seo. 304, Title XIX of the Sodal Security Act is 

18 amended — 

19 (1) by striking out "families with dependent chil- 

20 ' dren" and "permanently and totally" in clause (1) of 

21 the first sentence of section 1901 and inserting in lieu 

22 thereof "needy families with children" and "severely", 

23 respectively; 
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(2) by striking out "I or" in section 1902 (a) (5) ; 

(3) (A) by striking out everything in section 1902 
(a) (10) which precedes clause (A) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

"(10) provide for making medical assistance 
available to all individuals receiving assistance to 
needy families with ohildren as defined in section 
405(b), receiving payments under an agreement 
pursuant to part E of title IV, or receiving aid to the 
aged, blind, and disabled under a State plan ap- 
proved under title XVI; and—", and 
(B) by inserting "or painnents under such part 

after "such plan'* each time it appears in clauses (A) 

and (B) of such section ; 

(4) by striking out section 1902(a) (13) (35) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following : 

" (B) in the case of individuals receiving assist- 
ance to needy families with children as dejBned in 
section 405 (b) , receiving pajonents under an agree- 
ment pursuant to part E of title IV, or receiving aid 
to the aged, blind, and disabled under a State plan 
approved under title XVI, for the iaclusion of at 
least the care and services listed in clauses (1) 
through (5) of section 1905 (a) , and"; 

(5) by striking out **aid or assistance under State 
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plans approved under titles I, X, XIV, XVI, and 
part A of title IV," in section 1902(a) (14) (A) and 
inserting in lieu thereof ''assistance to needy families with 
children as defined in section 405(b), receiving pay- 
ments under an agreement pursuant to part E of title IV, 
or receiving aid to the aged, blind, and disabled under a 
State plan approved under title XVI," ; 

(6) (A) by striking out "aid or assistance under the 
State's plan approved under title I, X, XIV, or XVI, or 
part A of title IV," in so much of section 1902 (a) ( 17 ) 
as precedes clause (A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
''assistance to needy faanilies with children as defined in 
section 405 (b) , payments under an agreement pursuant 
to part E of title IV, or aid under a State plan approved 
under title XVI,", 

(B) by striking out "aid or assistance in the 
form of money payments under a State plan approved 
under title I, X, XIV, or XVI, or part A of title 
IV" in clause (B) of such section and inserting in 
lieu thereof "assistance to needy families with children 
as defined in section 405 (b) , payments under an agree- 
ment pursuant to part E of title IV, or aid to the aged, 
blind, and disabled imder a State plan approved under 
tide XVF, and 

(0) by striking out "aid or assistance under such 
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plaa" in such clause (B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"assistance, aid, or payments'' ; 

(7) by striking out "section 3 (a) (4) (A) (i) 
and (ii) or section 1603 (a) (4) (A) (i) and (ii) " in 
paction 1902(a) (20) (0) and inserting in lieu therecrf 
"section 1608(b) (1) (A) aad (B)"; 

(8) by striMng out "title X (or titie XVI, insofar 
as it relates to the blind) was different from the State 
agency which administered or supervised the adminis- 
tration of the State plan approved under title I (or title 
XVI, insofar as it relates to the aged) , the State agency 
which administered or supervised the administration of 
such plan approved under title X (or title XVI, insofar 
as it relates to the blind) " in the last sentence of sec- 
tion 1902 (a) and inserting in lieu thereof "title XVI, 
insofar as it relates to the blmd, was different from 
the agency which administered or supervised the ad- 
ministration of such plan insofar as it relates to the aged, 
the agency which administered or supervised the admin- 
istration of the plan insofar as it relates to the blind'* ; 

(9) by striking out "section 406(a) (2)" in sec- 
tion 1902 (b) (2) and inserting in lieu ilicreof "section 
405 (b) 

(10) by strikmg out "I, X, XIV, or XVI, or part 
A" in siectioii 1902(c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
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''XVI or under an agreement under part E" ; 

(11) by striking out "I, X, XIV, or XVI, or part 
A" m section 1903 (a) (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"XVI or under an agreement under part E"; 

(12) by repealing section 1903 (o) ; 

(13) by striking out "highest amount which would 
ordinaxily be paid to a family of the same size without 
fEtny income or resources in the form of money payments, 
under the plan of the State approved under part A of 
title IV of this Act" m section 1903 (f) (1) (B) (i) and 
inserting in lieu thereof '^highest total amount which 
would ordinarily be paid under parts D and E of title IV 
to a family of the same size without income or resources, 
eligible m that State for money payments under part B 
of title IV of this Act"; 

(14) (A) by striking out "the ^highest amount 
which would ordinarily be paid' to such family under the 
State's plan approved under part A of title IV of this 
Act" in section 1903 (f) (3) and msertmg m lieu thereof 
"the ^highest total amount which would ordmarily be 
paid' to such family", and 

(B) by striking out "section 408'' m such section 
and inserting in lieu thereof "section 406"; 

(15) by striking out "I, X, XIV, or XVI, of 
part A" in section 1903 (f ) (4) (A) and inserting in 
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•1 liefu thereof "XVI or under an agreement under part 
2 I E";and 

(16) (A) by striking out '^aid or assistance under 
the State's plan approved under title- 1, X, XIV, 
or XVI, or part A of title VI, who are—" in the 
matter preceding clause (i) in section 1905(a) and 
inserting in lieu thereof "payments under part E of title 
IV or aid under a State plan approved under title XVI, 
who are — 

(B) by striking out clause (ii) of such section and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following : 

*'(ii) receiving assistance to needy families with 
children as defined in section 405 (b) , or payments pur- 
suant to an agreement under part E of title IV,", 

(0) by striking out clause (v) of such section and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

(iv) severely disabled as defined by the Secretary 
in accordance with section 1602 (b) (4) and 

(D) by striking out ''or assistance" and "I, X, 
Xiy, or" in clause (vi), and in the second sentence of 
such section. 

TITLE IV--GEifERAL 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 401. The amendments and repeals made by this Act 
sbalJ become eflFectivc, and section 9 of the Act of April 19, 
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1 1950 (25 U.S.C. 639), is repealed effective, on July 1, 

2 1971; except that— 

3 (1) in the case of any State a statute of which 

4 (on July 1, 1971) prevents it from making the supple- 

5 mentary payments provided for in part E of title IV of 
G the Social Security Act. as amended by this Act, and 

7 the legislature of which doe? not meet in a regular ses- 

8 sion which closes after the enactment of this Act and on 

9 or before July 1, 1971, the amendments and repeals 
10 made by this Act, and such repeal, shall become ef- 
31 fective with respect to individuals in such State on the 
12 first July 1 which follows the close of the first regular 
33 session of the legislature of such State which closes after 

14 July 1, 1971, or (if earlier than such first July 1 after 

15 July 1, 1971) on the first day of the first calendar quar- 

16 ter following the date on which the State certifies it is 

17 no longer so prevented from making such payments; and 

18 (2) in the case of any State a statute of which (on 
1^ July 1, 1971) prevents it from complying with the 

20 requirements of section 1602 of the Social Security Act, 

21 as amended by this Act, and the le^slature oi which 

22 does not meet in a regular session which closes after the 

23 enactaent of this Act and on or before July 1, 1971, 

24 the amendments made by title 11 of this Act shall be- 
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1 come effective on the first July 1 which follows tho 

2 close of the first regulax session of the legislature of 

3 such State which closes after July 1, 1971, or (subject 

4 to paragraph (1) of this section) on the earlier date 

5 on which such State submits a plan meeting the require- 
^ ments of such section 1602; 

and except that section 436 of the Social Security Act, as 

^ amended by this Act, shall be effective upon the enactment 

^ of this Act, 

SAVING PEOVISION 

11 Seo. 402. (a) The Secretary shall pay to any State 

12 which has a State plan approved under title XVI of the Social 
1^ Security Act, as amended by this Act, and has in effect an 
1^ agreement under part B of title IV of such Act, for each 
1^ quarter beginning after June 30, 1971, and prior to July 1, 
1^ 1973, in addition to the amount payable to such State under 
1*^ such title and such agreement, an amount equal to the excess 
18 of- 

1^ (1) (A) 70 per centum of the total of those pay- 

20 ments for such quarter pursuant to such agreement which 

21 are required under sections 451 and 452 of the Social 

22 Security Act (as amended by this Act) , plus (B) the 

23 non-Federal share of expenditures for such quarter re- 

24 quired under title XVI of the Sodal Security Act (as 

25 amended by this Act) as aid to the aged, blind, and 
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1 disabled (as defined in subsection (b) (1) of this 

2 section) , over 

3 (2) the non-Federal share of expenditures which 

4 would have been made during such quarter as aid or 

5 assistance under the plans of the State approved under 

6 titles I, IV (part (A) ) , X, XIV, and XVI had they 
"7 continued in eflect (as defined in subsection (b) (2) of 

8 this section) . 

9 (b) Tor purposes of subsection (a) — 

10 (1) the non-Federal share of expenditures for any 

11 quarter required under title XVI of the Social Security 

12 Act, referred to in clause (B) of subsection (a) (1), 

13 means the difference between (A) the total of the ex- 

14 penditures for such quarter under the plan approved un- 

15 der such title as aid to the aged, blind, and disabled which 
1^ would have been included as aid to the aged, blind, or dis- 
1'^ abled under the plan approved under such title as in effect 
IS for June 1971 plus so much of the rest of such expendi- 
1? tures as is required (as determined by the Secretary) by 

20 reason of the amendments to such title made by this Act, 

21 and (B) the total amounts determined under section 

22 1604 of the Social Security Act for such State with re- 

23 spect to such expenditures for such quarter; and 

24 (2) the non-Federal share of expenditures which 
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1 would have been made during any quarter under ap- 

2 proved State plans, referred to in subsection (a) (2), 

3 means the tUflerence between (A) the total of the ex- 

4 penditiires which w ould have been made as aid or assist- 
^ aiice (excluding emergency assistance specified in sec- 
6 tion 406(e) (1) (A) of the Social Security Act and 
^ foster care under section 408 thereof) for such quarter 
^ under the plans of such State approved under title 1, 
^ IV (part A) , X, XIV, mid XVI of such Act and in 

eflfeot in the month prior to the enactment of this Act 
if they had continued in effect during such quarter and 
if they had included (if they did not already do so) pay- 

■''^ ments to dependent children of unemplo3^ed fathers au- 

14 thorized by section 407 of the Social Security Act (as in 

15 effect on the date of the enactment of this Act) , and (B) 

16 the total of the amounts which would have been deter- 

17 mined under sections 3, 403, 1003, 1403, and 1603, or 

18 under section 1118, of the Social Security Act for such 

19 State with respect to such expenditures for such quarter. 

20 SPECIAL PEOVISIONS FOB PUERTO BTCO, THE VIBGIN 

21 ISLANDS, AND OXJAM 

22 Sec. 403. Section 1108 of the Social Security Act is 

23 amended by adding at the end thereof the following new 
2^ subsection: 

2^ ''(e) (1) In applying the provisions of sections 442 (a) 
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1 and (b), 443(b) (2), 1603 (a)(1) and (b)(1), and 

2 1604(1) with respect to Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 

3 or Guam, the amounts to be used shall (instead of the $500, 

4 $300, and $1,500 in such section 442 (a) , the $500 and 

5 $300 in such section 442(b), the $30 in clauses (A) and 

6 (B) of such section 443 (b) (2) , the $1,500 in such section 

7 1603(a) (1), the $110 in such section 1603(b) (1), and 

8 the $65 m section 1604(1) ) bear the same ratio to such 

9 $500, $300, $1,500, $500, $300, $30, $1,500, $110, and 

10 $65 as the per capita incomes of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 

11 Islands, and Guam, respectively, bear to the per capita 

12 income of that one of the fifty States which has the lowest 

13 per capita income ; except that in no case may the amounts 

14 so used exceed such $500, $300, $1,500, $500, $300, $30, 

15 $1,500, $110, and $65. 

16 "(2) (A) The amounts to be used under such sections 
1*7 in Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam shall be pro- 

18 mulgated by the Secretary between July 1 and September 

19 30 of each even-numbered year, on the basis of the average 

20 per capita income of each State and of the United States for 

21 the most recent calendar year for which satisfactory data are 

22 available from the Department of Commerce, Such promul- 

23 gation shall he effective for each of the two fiscal years in the 

24 period beginning July 1 next succeeding such promulgation. 

25 "(B) The term 'TJmted States', for purposes of sub- 
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1 paragraph (A) only, meRHs the fifty States and the District 

2 of Oolmnbia. 

3 " (3) If the amounts which ivould otherwise be promul- 

4 gated for any fiscal year for any of the three States referred 

5 to in paragraph (1) would be lower than the amounts pro- 

6 mulgated for such State for the immediately precet^ing period, 
the amounts for such fiscal year shall be increased to the ex- 

S tent of the difference; and the amounts so increased shall 
^ be the amounts promulgated for such year." 

10 JtfBAKINQ OF SEOEETABY AND FISOAIi TEAM 

11 Sec. 404. As used in this Act and in the amendments 

12 made by this Act, the term "Secretary** means, unless the 

13 context otherwise requires, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
1^ tion, and Welfare; and the term "fiscal year" means a period 

15 beginning with any July 1 and ending with the close of the 

16 following June 30. 

Passed the House of Representatives April 16, 1970. 

Attest: W. PAT JENNINGS, 

Clerk. 
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MAbch 5^ 1970. 

Principal Csajjoes Made b^' the Ways a??d Means Committee '^k the 
Admixistkation^s Pbofosed Family Assistance Act 

1. In place of the Administration's prajjosal that 'States be requirfMi to supple- 
ment the family benefit up to their payment levels as of JiUy 1, 1969, the Com- 
mittee bill requires supplementation up to the payment levels in eflfect in January 
1970 or to the pov erty level whichever is lower. 

2. In place of the proposed "50-90 rule'" which was designed to assure a range 
of States savings, the Committee bill provides 30 i>erccnt Federal matching for 
supplementary payments up to the poverty level. 

3. In place of the proposal that one-half of unearned income constitute an 
offset against family a.ssistanc*e payraents, the Committee provides that all un- 
earned income constitute a dollar for dollar offset, thereby continuing present law. 

4. The proposed exclusion of members of the armed forces and their families is 
eliminated from the bill. 

5. states agreeing to have tiie Federal government administer their supple- 
mental and adult as:iistance programs oo not have to pay any part of the ad- 
ministrative cost (the original Administration proposal was that they pay one-half 
of this cost). 

6. Child care projects are ^Lunded at 100 percent Federal cost rather than the 
proposed 90 percent, 

7. Fathers in the working poor category (employed full-time) are required to 
register with the employment office. 

8. New authority is added to establish a Federal claim for the amount of Fed- 
eral welfare payments made to a family against a deserting parent or spouse. 

9. In the aged, blind and disabled category, the proposed income floor of ^90 
I>er person per month is raised to $110. 

10. The earnings disregard for the dis'abled is increased to the first $85 per 
month of earnings plus % of the rest (same as present law for the blind), and 
increased for the aged to the first $60 per month plus % the rest (same as FAl*). 
The Administration bill had left present law unchanged. 

11. For the aged, blind and disabled category, instead of tlie Administration 
proposal of laying 100 percent of the first $50, 50 percent of the next $15 and 25 
I>ercent tliereafter of average benefits, the Federal matching formula is set at 
90 percent of the first $65 and 25 percent thereafter. 

12. The prohibition in the Administration blii preventing States from taking 
liens or recovering against the property of aged, blind and disabled recipients 
is deleted, permitting States to continue their present practice in this resjiect. 

13. A savings clause is added whereby any State which would have to pay 
more in State funds under FAP plus the adult category changes than under 
existing law would have the required excess paid by the Federal government 
for two years. 

14. An effective date of »Tuly 1, 1971, Is set by the Committee rather than tiie 
Administration's effective date which would have dei>ended on the date of 
enactment 

Maech 5, 1070. 

Brief Description of the Familt Assistance Act of 1070 as Repobted by the 
Committee on Ways and Means 

I. FAMILY assistance BENEFITS 

A, SUgiWity for the New Family Assistance Benefit 

Each family with children whose includable income (for definition of excluded 
income, see below) is less than the family benefit level — computed as $500 each 
for the first two memt)ers of the family and $300 for eac^ additional member — 
would be eligible for a family assistance benefit. The amount of the benefit would 
be the difference between these amounts and the non-excluded income. For 
example, a family of four with no Income would be eligible for a benefit of §1,600. 
Ever/ family with children, both those now eligible under Aid for Families with 
DepeiidenV; Children ( AFDO) and those not eUgiible because the father is working 
full-time (the working poor) would be eligible. 

In determining income for the purpose of establishing eligibility for and the 
amount of the benefit, the following types and amounts of income would be 
entirely excluded : 
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(1) all earned income of adult members of the family at the rate of $60 
I»er month plus of the remainder (the so-called earnings incentive or 
disregard) ; 

(2) food stamps and other public or private charity ; 

(3) aUowances paid to those in jab training ; 

•(4) the tuition portion of scholarships and fellowshii>s : 
(5) home grown and used produce. 

Subject to certain limitations prescribed by the Secretary of HBW, the 
following tyvea and amounts of income would also N» excludable : 
t(6) all earnings of a child under age 21 and attending school ; 
1(7) i nf requently earned or small amounts of income ; 
(8) earnings needed to imy for necessary child care. 
iRemaining earned income and all unearned income (not othenvise excluded 
above) would be counted and would therefore result in a dollar-for-dollar reduc- 
tion in family assistance payments. Such nan-excludable income includes social 
security, civil service, and railroad retirement benefits; veterans comi)ensation 
and iJensions ; farm price support payments and soil bank payments ; alimony and 
child .support payments; and interest, rent, divi^lends and so on. 

A family with more the a $1,500 in resources, other than the home, nausehold 
goods, personal effects, nnd proiJertj^ essential to the family's means of self- 
support, would not be eligible for family assistance benefits, 

B. De/initiona of Family and CMIC 

An eligible family must consist of two or more peoi>le related by blood, mar- 
riage or adoption and living together in the United St«^;es, at least one of whom 
is a dependent child (under age 18 or under 21 if attending school). The Secre- 
tary would apply State law in determining famiK r^ationships. 

C. Registration with Public Employment Servict 

Each member of a family found to be eligible for family assistance benefits 
would be required to register with a public employment office unless he or she is : 

(1) unable to work because of illness, incapacity, or advanced age; 

(2) a mother caring for a child under 6 ; 

(3) the mother, if the father is already required to register; 

(4) a person is required to care for an ill member of the household ; or 

(5) a chilr> who is either under the age of 16 or a student 

Any person who falls into one of the above exempt categories can still T'^J.un- 
tarily register at the employment office. 

If an individual required to register jrefused to do so or refused a suitable 
training or job opportunity without good cause, he would lose his eligibility for 
family assistance and State supplementary (see below) benefits. The family 
would continue to receive the reduced benefit, however. 

A suitable jofe is defined in the bill as one taking into acco:i:at an Individual's 
health, safety, prior training and experience, distance to work, and other relevant 
factors. It must pay at least the Federal or State minimum wage if applicable, o? 
the prevailing wage for jobs not covered by minimum wage le^slation. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is required to make sufe that 
any necessary child care services are provided where an individual is registered 
and participating in training or employment. 

11. STATE SUPPLEMENTATION OF FAMILY ASSISTANCE BENEFIT 

A. Rc^uiremcfits for State Supplementation 

Each State which had an AFDC payment level in January 1970 higher than 
the family as^j^nce t)enefit must agree to supjplement the family assistance 
benefit up to thiit previous payment level (ercept ^hat if such level is greater than 
the poverty level, it may choose to supplement only up to the poverty lev^^t) in 
order to be eli^ble for Federal funds under other programs in the Social Security 
Act (e.g., inaiernal and child health services, social services, aid to the aged, blind 
and dibbled, a^d medicaid). 

The family assistance eligibility rules-^e.g., the $1,500 resources limitation, the 
definition of family and child, the excludable Income provisions (other than those 
related to the earnings incentive) — would be made applicable to the State supple- 
mentary programs, thereby resulting: for the first time in national welfare eligi- 
bility i^ndards. All States would be required to supplement the incomes of 
families where the father Is unemployed (that coverage is now on an optional 
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basis), or where the child is between age 18 and 21 and attending J9Chool (n<Kw 
also on an optional l^asiis) . 

The States would not, howerer, be required to siii>plement cases in which the 
father was present in the liome and working full time — ^the so^alled working. 
I^oor^ 

The States would also be required to exclude certain portions of earned income 
in eomputing eli^bility for and the amount of the suipplementary payment The 
States would have to exclude the first $720 a year of earned income plus : 

(1 ) % of tlie eaminps in excess of $720 but less than twice the amount of 
the family assistance benefit which would have been imyable if the family 
had no income ; and 

( 2 ) % of any income aibove that amount 

lu other words, the State would first disregard $720 and then reduce its supple- 
mentary ijayment by 1G% cents for every dollar of eamiJigs over the range between 
$720 and the i>oint where no farther family assistance benefits are payable 
($3,920 for a family of four). Thais, the reduction in total welfare (FAP plus 
State supplemental) would be G7 cents for each dollar earned after $720 and up to 
$3,920 for a family of four. For earnings above that amount, the State could 
reduce its payment by 80 cents for each dollar of earnings. 

I{. Federal and State Financing ProviMonn 

The Federal government would provide 30 i)ercent matching for the Cost of mak- 
ing supplementary payments, other than any supplementary payments which the 
State might make at its own initiative to the working poor, but there would be no 
matching for supplementary i>ayments which exceed the poverty line. 

In otlier words, if a State were iwtying an APEKU family of four with no other 
income $3,900 as of January 1970, it would be required to ?si]gpplement the $1,600 
family assistance imyment by $2^20 to raise the benefit tip t>& the $3,720 jwverty 
line, but would not be required to provide a supplementary payment above the 
lK)verty line. By the same token, the Federal 30 percent matching would be 
available for the $2,120 but no more. 

The bill establishes in law the poverty level for various family sizes, setting 
it at $3,270 for a fiimily of four, and requires the Secretary of HEW to make 
annual cost-of-living adjustments intlie amouuts. 

m. ADMINISTRATION 

A. Administrative Arrangementa 

The bill provides for tliree alternative administrative arrangements of the 
family assistance program. First, the 'Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare can make an arrangement with a State for the Federal government to 
minister both the family assistance program and the State supplementary pro- 
gram. Second, the Secretary can make an arrangement with a State for the Stat^ 
to administer both programs. Third, it is possible for a 'State to administer the 
supplementary payments and the Federal governanent to administer the family 
assistance program. However, if a State agrees to Federal administration of its 
supplemental program, the Federal share of the administrative costs would be 
increased from 50 percent to 100 percent 

New authority has been added to establish a Federal claim against any 
parent who deserts his Sfpouse or children in an amount equal to the Federal 
dollars spent on family assistance and State supplementary payments to the 
family. This claim can be collected from any amounts owed to such parent by 
the Federal government. 

IV. WORK AND TRAINING PROORAMS 

A, Nctv Program EstahUshed 

The existing work Incentive Program would be repealed and a new program 
would be established to take it3 place. The Secretary of Labor would assure the 
development of an employability plan for each individual registered with the 
employment office under the family assistance program. 

The individuals would then receive the services and training called for under 
the plan (including grants •bo move a family to assured employment offered by 
the recipient State). Special work projects are authorized, subject to the **suit- 
able job" protections, to provide employment opportunitiefl for recipients. Appro- 
priations (no dollar amount specified) are authorized lo meet 90% of the cost of 
the program. 
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The SecretaiT ^ouU be required to iise other manpower programs to the 
extent possible. 
B. Training Allowances 

Each perscn participating in the training program would receive an allowance 
of $30 a month, or the amount of the Manpower Bevedopment and Training Act 
allowance if higher fi>r those enrolled in such programs, in addition to FAP and 
State payments. The Sectietary would also provide allowances to cover the trans* 
lK>rtation and other costs associated with the training. 

O. ChUd Care and Supportive Services 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized to make pay* 
ments for up to 100 percent of the cost of projects for child care needed hy 
Iiarents participating in the work, training, or rehabilitation programs. States 
would he required to provide other supportive social services — such as vocational 
rehabilitation, health and counseling — needed to enable recipients to enter train* 
ing and jobs, and the Federal government would pay 90 percent of the cost of 
such efforts. (Other social service and child welfare authority in present law is 
left intact pending submission of further legislation expected shortly from the 
Admlaistratioii. ) 

JD. Annual Report 

The Secretaries of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare would file an 
annual report witlt the Congress on the operation of the training, child care and 
service programs. 

V. AID TO THE AGED, BLIND, AND DISABUCD 

A. Federal Standfifds and Hequis enienis 

The present separate titles for programs for aid to tlie needy, aged, blind, and 
disabled aire repealed and a new combined Federal'State program is established 
to cover essentially the same people. 

Under the new program, the iStates could not have any duration of residence 
or length of citizenship requirement, or have (relative responsibility provisions. 

The States would be required to (1) provide a payment sufficient to bring each 
recipient's total income up to at least $110 a month or, if higher, tiie standard 
now in effect, (2) follow the -Secretary's definition of blindness and severe dis- 
ability, arid (3) use the Federal definition of allowable resources applicable to 
the family assistance program ($1,500 plus home, personal effects and income- 
producing property essential to the person's support) . 

The so-called earnings incentives for the disabled and aged have been Incieased, 
•requiring the States to exclude the first $85 per month of earnings plus ^4 of the 
rest for the severely liisabled (the same provision which now exists for the blind ) , 
and pemitting the exolusiosi for the aged at the first $60 per month Ox earnings 
plus % of the rest (the same as the family assistance earnings disre^rd). 

B. Federal Matching Provisions 

The Federal government would pay 90 percent of the first $65 of average pay- 
ments made to eligible persons, and 25 percent of the remainder up to a limit to be 
set by the Secretary, The fVderal government wouild also pay 50 percent of the 
administrative costs. 

C. Administration 

As oinder the family assistance plan, the Secretary could enter into an agree- 
ment with a Btate under which the Federal government would perform all or 
some of the functions Invloved in administering the program for the aged, blind 
and disabled. If the State chooses to contract with the Secretary to have him 
assume these functions, the I>ederal government would pay for 100 percent of the 
administrative cost 

VI. MISOETXAOTOtJB AWD EFFEOWVE 

A. *'Scld Harmless*' Provision 

•Provision is made to pay annuaWy to any State, for two years after t??e 
effective date of the Act, any amount by which its State costs for the St&te sup 
plementary and adult assistance programs under the new liaWe taken together, 
exceed what its AFDC and adult assistance costs 'vrssid lisve been under present 
law. 
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Special Proviiion9 for Puerto Rico, Guam and the Virgin Islands 
Both the new family assi^stasce ancl adult category programs &VP^ in these 
jurisdictions, but all of the dollar figures in both programs (except the initial 
earnings disregard — ^i.e., the first $00 per month in famf?y assistance) are to be 
modified (but only downward) by the same proportion that the per capita income 
of each l)ears to that in the State with the lowest per capita income. This will not 
reduce the amounts for Guam and the Virgin Islands, bnt will result in about a 
45 perceoit reduction for Puerto Rico. 

C- BUccUvc Date 

The provisions of the bill would be effective on July 1, 1971, except that the 
child care provisions are effective immediately upon enactment. 

Senator Dole. Have you had a chance to review the President's 
proposal as set out in S. 2986? Have you had a chance to read the 
legislation? 

Reverened Jackson, I have not studied it thoroughly, though my 
staff has. 

Senator Dole. Do you share the general objective of the President's 
income maintenance proposal? 

Reverend Jacksok I go along with it generally except to say that 
$1,600 in our inflated economy is a minimum wage ana not a livable 
wage. 

^nator Dole. How much does a family of four receive now? Isn't 
the average about $438? Even as meagre as $1,600 may be, I think it 
is an improvement. 

At any rate, I think there is valuable objective here. We need to 
know for the record if you share that objective. 

Reverened Jackson. I am concerned about poverty being over- 
come. I am not impressed by the world's most abundant economy, 
approaching a trillion dollars, when people jump up 300 percent and 



impressed. 

I think there should be some relationship between 'Vhat a family of 
four needs and what it gets. I think that people in the neighborhood 
need to get the impression that there are certain inalienable rights, 
like eating and like ha\ing good health, like being educated, that our 
Government will go to drastic measures to protect. 

I think they need to feel as wanted. 

Senator DoIvE. Don'tyou believe this is a step in that direction? 

Reverend Jackson. No. You see, I do not feel, and it could very 
well reflect on my feelings, I do not feel, being from South Carolina 
and having visited there last week — :the people in South Carolina 
don't feel as wanted as the people in South Vietnam feel. They don't 
feel that they are as cared for. 

They feel that there is a greater priority for South Vietnam than 
South Carolina, and when you see $80 billion of our budget moving 
towards protecting foreigners 

Senator Dole. That has been reduced under this administration, I 
might add, by about $6 billion. 



Reverend Jackson. 09.9 percent of our budget is inclined toward 
supporting South Vietnamese, and only 12.2 percent inclined toward 
the health, education, and welfare collectively, and even that was 
suggested to be cut. 




haven't touched the bottom 




AMERICANIZATION PROGBAM 
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One cannot just /eel a sense of beir^ wanted. We want an Americani- 
zation program ti at is as significant as the Vietnamization program 
for us here. 

Senator Dole. Those are very broad generalities, I think many of 
them are inaccurate. 

Reverend Jackson. What I am saying what we want is accurate. 
It may be subjective. I just wouldn't thiiSk that it would be too much 
for an American who has made cotton king and hoed tobacco road and 
pushed back the mountainsides to ask to be considered as priority over 
somebody 10,000 miles away from where we live. 

I don't think that is too much to ask. Perhaps it is. Do yoti think it 
is too much to ask? 

Senator Dole. Let us talk about specifics. In the first place, 69 per- 
cent of the budget is not going to Vietnam and, secondly, we are not 
jiiere to discuss foreign policy. It is not in the purview of this com- 
mittee. Although this committee may find itself dealing ^vith busing or 
some other area after a while. 

Reverend Jackson. Busing the food may work. If the Panthers and 
Operation Breadbasket can walk them to the basements of churches, 
maybe the Government could bus them to places that have better 
food and more food. 

Senator Dole. We talked about mobile commodity- type buses. 
With reference to income maintenance, you have said for tne record 
that food stamps and commodity distribution programs are degrading, 
I share that view — in fact, I witnessed in my own State of Kansas 
that people must line up at the courthouse exposed to public view 
to receive a paltry sack of commodities once a month. I don't like it 
and you don't like it. 



Given that this is degrading, and that it hasn't worked, and we 
agree that we must make some changes. All I am trying to find out 
is, do you Sigtee with the general objective stated by the President, 
by Senator Harris or by anyone else who has introduced income 
maintenance-type proposals? Just yes or no. 

Reverend Jackson. There can't be a yes or no, because in one 
sense it is a rhetorical question. There must be some concern for the 
desire of the thing and the investment you put in it. You can't just 
desire to have $1,000 come out of a bank and you haven't put but 
$100 in it. So you desire a job and income for all people, and yet the 
investment is not commensurate with the desire, which is like a false 
hope. 

What that does, really, is work to the psychological detriment of 



commensurate with the hope being raised. Ultimately you nave 
disappointment. 

Senator Dot.B. What do you think the program should be? What 
do you think we should do? 

Reverend Jackson. What I think you ought to do is have a job or 
an income where a livable wage is included. What I think is that the 
national goal immediately ought to have a family of four movinjg 
toward a standard income that is commensurate with what is indi- 
cated by the labor statistics of what a family of four need. 

Senator Dole. You qualify your program. You say moving toward. 
This is the same thing President Nixon said. 




the poor people because 
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Reverend Jacksokf. 1 mean like immediately. 1 mean what must be 
considered, Senator, is that many of these poor people are of working 
households, and even if they continue 

Senator DoLy.. Let me point out there that under the present 
welfare program, if there is a husband working full time, 3^ou are not 
entitled to any benefits. This, of course, is done away with by the 
President's program. We do provide more benefits under the pro- 
gram, at least under the concept. 

As the chairman said and others have said, the Congress vnll work 
its will, but I assume you had at least some endorsenaent in some way 
* of the concept of income maintenance. 

Reverend Jackson. I endorse the concept of improvement, but I 
cannot see — I am not an economist — I can't see the relationship 
betw^een $1,600 and the needs of a family of four. 

Now I would like for you to answer a question, if you don't mind. 
If a family of four has less than a livable mcome, what do you expect 
them to do to close the gap between what they have and what they 
need to live off of? What do you expect them to do? 

Senator Dole. In the first place, if there were a husband in the house, 
and he were able to work I w-ould expect him to work. Under this 
program, the first $720 a year is exempt. You can still make that much 
money without losing any benefits. 

Reverend Jackson. We find that there are more working poor, 
people who work every day and make so little money until their 
working does not bring them up to the standard than there are people 
on welfare numerically. That is a fact. 

My question is: If a family is allocated something less than a livable 
income, what do you expect that family to do to close the gap between 
lus subsistence and his lifeline? 

How do you expect Mm to close that gap if he is aged, if he is 
disabled, or if he is working and can't get anything to complement it? 

Senator Dole. We have a responsibility with the States and local 
communities in providing for that family* But that is not the question 
we are discussing today. 

I don't know what the panacea is. You are saying $6,000 or $8,000 
a year. AH I wanted to establish, since this hearing has been scheduled 
to discuss income maintenance programs, is whether you have specific 
suggestions or amendments to the President's program. If so, fine. If 
you think it ought to be expanded we should nave your suggestions 
lor the record. 

If you feel it should be not even considered, we should have that 
for the record also. 

But we are not a legislative committee. We can provide a platform 
for you to express your views and they will be widely publicized. 

We will assure you of that on this committee. But what are your 
objectives? 

What do you want for the family of four? Do you not want the 
President's program? Do you want Senator Harris' program? Whose 
program do you want? Or do you want a program of your own, or 
do you want anything? 

Reverend Jackson. I want Senator McGovem's plan plus some 
marriage between the three plans proposed, but I want all of the 
proposals, individually or collectively, to have some relationship to 
Q what the family needs. 
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I want hunger in this Nation to be illegal. I think it ought to be as 
illegal for a child to starve as it is for a child to be able to buy liquor. 
I think it ought tx) be illegal for minors. 

Senator Dole. You are talking in general terms. Let us talk 
specifically. 

Reverend Jackson. If a child in a surplus economy is starving, 
somebody has not distributed some of God's food. Whoever is guilty 
ought to come before some court of law. But to assume that people 
are malnourished because parents, who are offered 78 cents a day per 
person in an inflated economy, don^t have the education to buy the 
right food is a fallacy. 

Senator Dole. We must be realistic. If we should talk about specific 
legislation, and be realistic in trying to help the people you represent 
here today, I share that view. No one on this committee endorses 
hunger, or starvation, but unless we can really provide some service 
for the Congress through specific discussion, tnen about all we do is 
provide a forum and really not achieve any results. 

Reverend Jackson. But why can't you consider that the hunger 
question is very simple in this c^auntry in that we are producmg 
Burplus food? 

Senator D(»le. You canH ec.c cotton. 

Eeverend Jackson. No, but we are overproducing food. 

Illinois is an agricultural export State, California is an agricultural 
export State. We have lands where we are paying people not to grow 
cotton, but they can grow corn, tomatoes and potatoes. 

Senator Dole. Maybe tomatoes and potatoes but we have too 
much corn. 

Reverend Jackson. But we have too little distribution of that corn. 

Senator Dole. Senator Percy described that we have almost 
eliminated farmers through subsidies. If we can have the same success 
in eliminating the poor through subsidies, it will be a great program. 

Reverend Jackson. Why can't the -President check with some of 
us who have both the experience and the insight rather than just 
checking with Moynihan on the issue anyhow? 

You see, parts of our problem is a gross insensitivity to what we 
are saying. .You can riddle those of us who perhaps come here to share 
this with you, and even demean us by suave debate. 

But be that as it may, when we get through discussing, while 
Presidents and politicians fiddle, stomachs bum. If we want to be 
ponsistent with the annotation ''In God we trust," we know very well, 
' that there are two things I desire, Lord don't give me too much, and 
the Lord lifted me up saving who is the Lord, but don't give me too 
little that I will steal and defame your name. 

We know that petty thievery is an extension of reality made mani- 
fest when people are starving, and even more particularly when their 
hopes have been raised and there are no programs commensurate with 
raised hopes. 

It is forked-tongue conversation to say I want people fed, have the 
ability to feed them, and not offer them the meal when the appetites 
are raised. 

It is a disservice to the poor to play with them like that. That is why 
I asked you the specific question, if a family of four has $1 ,600 to survive 
with but needs $5,000 to five off of. what do you expect them to do to 
^ close the gap between their survival subsistence and essenti^ needs? 
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Do you expect them to see tv-hen they are blind, to have energy when 
they are old? What do you expect them to do to close the gap? 

I am asking for a program from the President who offered the Nation 
the challenge that he could lead them somewhere. I ain't offered to 
lead nobody nowhere. I am just testifying on what I see. 

Senator. Dole. You probably share the same objective as the 
President. I don't think your goal is any loftier than his, not any less 
lofty than his. 

Reverend Jackson. His ability is greater than mine and his ability 
to grapple with the situation is so different. The President needs to 
go to Cairo, 111., where poor blacks and poor whites are in a confronta- 
tion that looks racist because you have poor whites and poor blacks 
threatening to kill each other. 

Right, Senator Percy? 

They threaten to kill each other all the time. The poor blacks think 
eliminating the poor whites will solve their problems^ and the poor 
whites think eliminating the poor blacks will solve their problem. 

Really, we need an expansion of the economy so as to reduce their 
insecurities. Both groups are threatened by death, itself. The poor 
whites and poor blacks in Cairo think they are going to starve and 
think there is not enough education to go around, enough medicine 
to go around, and nobody is there to institute these necessities or 
expand the economy, but just to continue gaming and playing with 
them. 

That is what it amounts to. I suggest ou »ome of the time the Vice 
President spends on the golf courses, on some of the time the President 
spends in going to foreign nations, there is a liation at home that he 
ran for office for, where people are cryinjg for Ixis presence but can only 
get his sermons, and they are not working. 

Senator Dole. I don't think you want to play golf with the Vice 
Preddent. It can be a dangerous business. 

Reverend Jackson. Nobody should do that. I think he should quit 
trying to do something he can't do and start doing something he was 
elected for. 

Senator Dolk. I will yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Senator Percy. I would like to try to boil this down so we could 
have an affirmative answer. I think some of the questions are very 
pertinent. 

$1»600 INADEOUATB FOR A FAMILY OP t OUR 

As I understand your position, Reverend Jackson, you feel that the 
present welfare system is a failure and should be jun ked. 

Second, that income maintenance as a basic principle is right as an 
objective and should replace the present system at the ea:t!iest possible 
time. 

Third, you look on $1,600 as inadequate considering that it doesn't 
have a close enough relationship to what people need for a minimum 
subsistence as agamst today's cost of living. 

I think most people would admit that if Congress continues to 
vacillate on this, does not enact the President's program in principle, 
which will cost $4.5 billion even at the $1,600 level, the cost of living 
alone will obsolete that figure if it hasn't right now. 

Fourth, and lastly, you would like to see minimum subsistence 
standard, put at the level where they are adjusted to what a family 
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actually needs. For instance, in urban areas if you get Sl,600 for a 
famih' of four and 26 percent goes for rent, that is $33^ per month 
for rent. 

In Morgan Park, III., on Saturday afternoon, the limited survey 
I made indicated you could rent an apartment for $125 a month 
of two rooms, which is just about minimum for a family of four. 
If you spend $125 a month for rent you don't have very much left 
for food and other things. 

Are they the four points that you agree to afBrmatively? 

Reverend Jackson. What was point No. 2? 

Senator Pebcy. First, that we ought to junk the present welfare 
system, it doesn't work; second, replace it with income maintenance 
as a much better system; third, that you disfigree wdth the $1,600 
level and; fourth, the level you are asking for bhould be adjusted 
to the minimum standard of fi^dng. 

You are not asking for affitience but the minimum standard of 
living that the Department of Labor statistics jsAow is re^quired for a 
family of four «ar six or eight to actually live and sute^t in some 
s«nse of digs^Hy. 

But in principle you agree %vith this program. 

Reverend Jackson. The welfare system as we now know it is a 
failure. 

Senator Pebcy. There we agree totally. Your posi-^ion and that 
of the administration are similar. 

Reverend Jackson. It has failed to deliver people out of its locks 
and make them productive people. 

Senator Percy. Second, it should be replaced by income mainte- 
nance? 

Reverend Jackson. I agree it should be replaced with income main- 
tenance, but also with a new word, such as subsidy, so as io remove 
the psychological stigma which is also a barrier to the poor people 
commg from behind. 

Senator Percy, And third, $1,600 is inadequate? 

Reverend Jackson. Wait a minute. Closely attached to the incame 
maintenance has to be the realization that the people are asking for 
a job or an income, but the job has to reflect the energy put in. Tho 
money that comes out of the job has to reflect the energy put in the 
job, which is a great part of the problem — $1,600 does not approximate 
the need. Therefore, it raises the hope. For the people who are inspired 
by it, it is likened on to finding a hungry man asleep. It would be 
better to leave him asleep hungry until you found some food to feed 
him. 

To have people think that this $1,600 now relieves the rich of any 
more responsibility of dealing \vith the poor, to have politicians 
thinking that now that you have a $1,600 minimum the people just 
must be lazy if they can't make it, that is to create some illusions 
within our social oraer that have economic effects upon the poor. 

Senator Percy. May I then clarify as point S your position as I un- 
derstand it? 

You are not just asking for money to be paid in, but you arc putting 
emphasis on human dignity, a man's right to hold a job if he is physi- 
cally able to do it, you are saying that there is an obligation on the 
public's part to provide the education, skill, and training so that that 
man can have a job with dignity. 



Tliat is anolh<*r point in thv President V pr<»?rram. It is an intv<rral 
part <){ the cost struct uro. A man must Imve the right to uj^rradc 
hhnself to that iHhiitiou. 

And chihl < ar<» is nt^NitMl if a wommi is bunloned down b}' children 
during the day. 

Reverend jArKsox. Closely i\ki\\ to that. Senator Dole, when we 
talk about l^einc: a^rainst the d(»fense budjjet. we know that there has 
to be some level of realistic military protection, «:iven the c<uiHicts in 
the world, but we know there are ininiuuun levels of defense. 

When I was in s<:'lu>ol. if you were going to be an ROTC graduate, a 
soldier, which assumed that we only needed military defense, you 
couhl get the 2-ycar scholarship for the junior and senior years, and 
on into >'our fourth year. 

The fact is that in terms of defense if a young man is going to medical 
school that is a souiul investment. He ought to be paid to go to medical 
school. A man ought to be paid to go to law school. A mother who is 
raising the Nation's citizens, who perhaps may be raishig the Nation's 
Presidents, Congressman, and leaders, ought to he paid to do that in 
dignity. 

To iissun\e that pe<»ple will start having children fanus because 
such a system exists would be tt» have a kind of contempt and a kind 
of disi^spect for the meiUality of the i>e<iple caught in that bind. 

The minimum subjiisteuce is certainly just an absolute need. 

What I would want you to sav, and vou were smart enough not 
to say it. is that people closed the gap l>etween what they got and 
wliat they need hy ro!d)ing. thievery, and stealing. That is basically 
how peoj)le close that gap. 

You find in your poverty areas whei'C people have $10 and need 
$20 and there is no visible way of getting it. 

Then they just get it from whoever is available, whatever store is 
available for tnem to extort, whatever pocketbook is available for them 
to snatch. They close that gap. 

Man's drive to survive is very strong. Men close those gaps but close 
them through unscrupulous means. I aigue as Victor Hugo did, 
that sins and crimes will be committed in the darkness, but lie who 
creates the darkness is the g\iilty one. 

I asn charging that the darkness is created whei^by men engage in 
petty crime for food and stealing medicine and stuff is created by 
those w^ho have t^be capacity to give light but seemingly have not yet 
arrived at the point where it is urgent that it be done. 

Senator Dole. As I interpret your testimony, as pinpointed by the 
questions asked by Senator Percy and the chairman, I think you do 
j)inpoint the approach of not just President Nixon's program bui the 
other income maintenance programs pending not before this coicimittee 
but before the Finance Committee. 

I would agree as I said earlier, that we can't have second-class 
Americans, white or black. You can^t expect to do with the stamp 
what other people do with dollars. We share that view. 

I really believe we are more apt to find a constructive middl<» ground 
or solution to the problem if we w^ork together. Despite the power of 
the President ho needs persons like yourself to help liim. 

I recognize that it is easy to criticize. I am not above it myself 
from time to time in certain areas. But I think right now we are dealing 
with a national problem that is very grave, as you pointed out. 

42-778— 70— l)t. 1 11 
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the Pn^detit ncfKls and what ^fr. Finch neinls. and wjjat 
Mr. Shultz neods, and what this conimittiv nt^is aro some jiiK<ilu- 
suggc^stions on how we can bridgo this o;ap lx»t\vt>i*n nialnntrition on 
th<» one hand and low inwnio on the oth<»r. 

I liavon't any predisi)osod notions abont what should Ik* hi the finwl 
form. In faet, 1 am <runig to have some questions abont im-onie 
niaintenaJieo itsi*lf. 

TJirre arc a lot of pcH)|)le in tliis eountrv wh<» f<vl this is ih<» hisi 
straw if w(» stnrt payin^r peopl<», as yon indieati^d h<»f<»n'. for noi work- 
injr, start <ri\inj: [)eo[)le < ash instead of beinjr on w<»Ifar<» rolls. 

It is n(»t just a question of rollintr s<:*jnethin<r thron^rh the Con<rr<»ss. 
It is ^roin?r to be vv.ry difficult. What we need as I l<>ok at it, is your 
und<'rstandin?: and your h<»li), heeaus<* you have seen it firsthand. y<ni 
hav<» witn(*ss(»d it in South C'antlina, you have s<^»h it in Illinois,* all 
<)ver the S<)Uth and all over the North. 

y<»n will find it in Kansas if yon jro there. I would hope that in 
the wtvks ahead, as we continue these* hearing, and as the lcpslativ<» 
connnitUv ^rets into ]iearin<:s, yon will have M)nie spinifie re<v>m- 
niendatious on how we ean amend the |)resent act the landing a<*ts. 
H hi(»hevcr one it nia3* In*. 

Kevor(»nd Jackson. If he wants ns to help him initiate s<une <if 
thcM' pn>p:ranis, wli^- doesn't he call ujjon us in the planning: of s<une 
of thes<» j)rograms? 

We rannot conscientiously accept the final product of a »nm\) of 
ins<»iLNitive men to what we are talking abont. 

I tliink it needs to be made very clear as we eJost^ relativ<» to the 
whole handout of cash nione3^ sort of tiling. He argued in the ni»w 
federalism s|)eecli that if you just gave |)eo|)le money it would lend 
to reduce their incentive, that giving |)eople money would make them 
lazy. 

But the fact is that given the Kennedys, the Rockefellers, all the 
people with money, it has not made them lazy, but it has allowed 
them to e.xpress their ambition in terms of wantmg pevr^r rather than 
wanting risks and things. 

I think once we overcome the stigma, that once people get money 
they lose their ambition, and deal with the fact that power is as 
attractive and more attractive than politics, that we get people 
whose highest ambition won't be a square meal or paid rent. We will 
get people whose ambition will be to be doctors, lawyers, leaders. 

We cannot get any of this kind of in|)ut from one-fifth of our Nation 
so long as their highest ambition is the bottom. 

Senator Dole. Thank you. 

Senator McGovebn. I have one or two more questions. 

First of all, I want to mak^ it clear that as for myself I didn't 
expect 3^ou or any other witness to come here witli a s|)ecific legi.shitive 
program. 

As \ye have been remhided here this mornhig,^ this is not a legislative 
committee. We are interested in \mcovering a problem and defining 
it, and trying to get some in.sight into what needs to be done. 

You did say in the course of 3'our remarks that you generally 
favored u proposal that I made some weeks ago, the human .security 
Plan. That is a four-point program which includes, as one of those 
pomts, a children's allowance, a |)rogram that operates in every single 
mdustrial country in the world except the United States, 
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Reverend -?ACKso\. Dnn'i the ri< h iKM»])le liave n $^V4M> alJow dure 
tax wTite-<)ff for their children? 

SeiinTor McGovern. That was the |x>iiit I \vas *ritin;j: to make, ih^^i 
til ere is, as ii matlerof f;irt. :f <'hiKireirs iilluw ai.<e in the liiiteii Si^nes 
todny written into our inronie tax htws. as $G(M) exenipiioii. 

Huw d<Ksthat iiffei t i he people t hat yon s])enk for. the poor and ihe 
nenr poor? 

Reverend Jackson. Of the tliiee phins lhat I have heanl ahoni. und 
the ono 1 h:tve seen ennncia'.eti 

Senator McGovEKN. 1 moan how (h)es the intonie tax exenij)U<»n 
benefit the poor family of (liiraeo or SmuIi ( arolina? 

Reverend Jacksox. For the ianulies thai are poor it doesen t 
benefit them at all because they don't June ihe ^iMK) to write otf. 

Senior McGovkkn. So it is really a children's aHoWrUice for the 
rich. 

Reverend Jacksox. That is wlnit it amounts to a!read\'. 

Of the three plans we have seen evitlence of. yours j)his s-:;ne <>ther 
things that we could ai^iie al>out sln)idd be the fonn. 

In tcnns of the Prc>i dibit's vonmii, S<*nator Doh\ and Si^nator 
!McGovoni*s concern. Senator Harris' cimocni. H(*iiicnia n's coirmtu, 
if thos(^ men, indi\ idunlly or coll(Ttiv(*ly, rhnsc to reli^te to thos<» of ns 
who arc fig:htin<:; in th<*s(^ comnnniitics, you will find that our com- 
plaints arc not habit ujd. \Vc don't get an\^ gnitification. cnuJtioni-i. 
sc^xuid or otherwi-^c out of jtist arjrtdng. There iirc other things to <h> 
in this society. 

Wo wotdd f(»(»l Jiion* rc.*^p(H-i(Ml if w<» wow consulted and not just hear 
speeches here about it, but plans nuuie with us and for us. Thiit is the 
only way we can Imvc a democratic rnthcr than autocratic fonn of 
government. 

Wo keep getting speeches dow n from the top about wbut would be 
good for us. 

Senator Dole. How mas 13' of these phuis w ere 3*on consulted ou 
before they w^crc drafted? 

Hav(i yoti been consultx^'d on any of the programs that ar<^ now peinl- 
ing b(*fore the S(MUite before they were drafted? 

Did Senator McGoveni consult with you bc^fore h(» imnxhiccd his? 
Did Siniator Han is? 

Senator McGovEiiN. I am saying, Senator, 1 haven't intnxhicrd 
my plan yet and one of the reasons I Inivcn't w jus tiuit I wanted to get 
sonic fceclback from not only Reverend Jackson's group but others. I 
have (k^libcratel}^ dehiyed i)utting this in Icgishitivt^ form for that pre- 
cise purpose. 

Semitor Dole. I tlunk that is one of the purposes of the bewaring, 
to get the input either before or after it was introduced. 

Keveiiuid Jackson. We phui a meeting of abonU 5,000 people, and 
the Presi(h)nt is invited, an<l Senator McGovern. The rresident is 
invited to come and indicate to us what is on his mind so that we 
can tell him w hat is on our mhul and hope that .something ci(»ative 
will come. 

Senator Harris is invited. The Presi<lent is invited. Ben Hehienian 
is invited. The President is invitc<l if he chooses to come before a 
black audience that will give him the cotntesy of not booing him, 
but will hoar what he has to say. 
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If he will accord the audience that imich respect, then it will accord 
him tlie courtesy of hearing what he lias to say. Then we would 
respond in ways that would not be embarrassing to him, and w<i 
would come out with a national progi-am made by the people of the 
Nation. ^ ^ 

You certainly can^t say that his Cabinet is representative of the 
people of the Nation. 

Senator Dole. I ain not certain that is withia the scope of the 
hearing but will be glad to discuss it with you. 

Reverend Jackson. You can^ say that Moynihau speaks for the 
black Liberals, and he makes big statements about it. He does. 

lhat is not for debate. That is the pubUc record. 

Senator Dole. If he speaks for the liberals, then apparently 3^ou 
are a conservative. 

vSenator McGovernt. Reverend fJae>k^^on, again ht me thank you 
for your ap[)earance before this committee. We appreciate the testi- 
nmny that you have offered. I am sure it will be read by other members 
01 tlie committo(i who were not here- toda3^ 

I.et me say to Prof. Alvin L. Schorr, who was to have been our 
second witness today, that because of the importance of his statement 
and the careful preparation that has gone into that statement, I don't 
want to begin that in the noon horn*. 

I would like to ask Professor Schorr if he would return tomorrow 
morning and slmre the time with Mayor Lindsay of New York who 
will be the lead-ofl witness. . 

We will try^ to divide that time tomorrow so tliat the mayor croes 
on for approximately an hour and then we will hear from Professor 
Schorr, if that is agreeable. 

Mr. Schorr. Yes, sir; no problem. 

Senator McGovern. Thank you very much. 

Thank yon. Reverend Jackson. 

The committee is in recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m. the select committee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, March 3, 1970.) 
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Washington J D.C. 
The coiiiniittee met at 10 n.in., pursuant to recess, in room G-30S, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator George S. McGovern (cliairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McGovern, Cook, Dole, Javits, and Percy. 
Also present: William C. Smith, staff director and general co\nisel; 
Peter Stavrianos, professional staff member; and Clarence V. McKee, 
.professional staff member for the minority. 

OPENING STATEMENT BY HON. GEORGE McGOVERN, A U.S. SENATOR 
PROM SOUTH DAKOTA, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 

Senator McGovern. The co iimittee will be in order. 

I Ihink we are extremely fortunate this morning to have as our 
witness a i)ublic figure, the Mayor of a great city who, for yearr^, has 
concerned himself with the jjroblems with which this committee is 
directly concerned. That is the problem of nutrition and related 
human needs. 

biuegtly involved 

Mayor Lindsay is known as a mayor who has involved himself 
directly in trying to develojj improved programs in the whole range 
of hunian assistance, and in many respects New York has pioneered in 
this field to the i)oint where some of the people appearing before this 
committee from other parts of the countiy, and some of the resource 
people whose advice we have sought, hav^> pointed to New York City 
and to Mayor Lindsay as examples that the committee ought to study 
with the end in mind of developing better programs for tlie Nation as 
a whole. 

We are veiy happy to have Mayor Lindsay with us this morning. 

He is accompanied by Commissioner MitcheU Ginsberg, the admin- 
istratoi- of the Human Resources Administration of New York City. 

We are also ha])])y to welcome the new nniyor of Pittsburgh, Mayor 
Peter Flaherty. 

We are grateful that you are here. Mayor. We may want to reserve 
the right, after Alayor Lindsay gives his statement, to draw you into 
the question period or ask for any comments you ina3^ wish to niake in 
response to what Mayor Lindsay has said. We are delighted that you 
are with us. 

(161) 
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I would like to call on the senior minority nioniber of the connnittee. 
wSenator Javits, with whom I and other members of the committee have 
worked so closely in carrying on the. program of the ronnnittee. 
Perhaps he would jiresent our witness for the day. 

STATEMENT BY HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, A U.S. SE??fiTOR, FKOM NEW 
YORK, INTKODUCING MAYOR JOHN V. LINDSAY 01 NEW YORK CITY 

Senator Javits. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The Chair has vory 
adeqmitoly prcscnited tlu> mayor wlio speaks from a largo amotmt of 
expenence which should be presented to the country. Many of the 
conditions which the committeo has been in vesligating cause jirohlcms 
which reaUy must be seen to be unchM-stood. Mayor Ijindsay has seen 
tliese conditions and probhMUs, has worked to help eliminate them, 
nnd will provide the committee with valuable insight into how we 
can coirect some of these social ills. 

I would like to jirescnt a description of our administrator of the 
Human Resources Agency in Ne\v York City. He is a full professor and 
associate dean of the Columbia School of Social Work, as well as 
consultant to the Office of Economic Opportunity, and has worked very 
actively in Conimmiity Action and Headstart. 

We, hi New York, consider him to be one of the most eminent 
authorities in his field and feel indeed fortunate to have him, 

1, too, would like to welcome Mayor Flaherty a?id congratulate him 
on being the new maj^or of Pittsburgh. 

1 wish to express my satisfaction to the Chair for allowing this 
opportunity to the chief executive of New York City to present a very 
profound measiu'e of expertise and experience on this very tragic 
])robleni. 

Thank yon, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY, MAYOR OF NEW YORK; 
CITY, N.Y., ACCOMPANIED BY MITCHELL GINSBERG, COMMIS-' 
SIONER, ADMINISTRATOR, HUMAN RESOURCES ADMINISTRA- 
TION, NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Maj'-or Lindsay. Senator McGovern and Senator Javits, first allow 
me to express my appreciation to 3'ou both and to your colleagnes on 
this committee for the privilege of appearing before you and talking 
about matters pertaining to poor people. 

Those matters have to do, of course, with their sustenance, their 
maintenance, their general welfare, and grouped into that, of course, 
ai*e programs that attack poverty, that attack hunger, and that attack 
conditions of indignit}^ and inclecenc3^ in generiu. Of course, I am 
buoyed and supported in this as I have been for the last 4}^ j^ears by 
my colleague, dear friend and associate, Mitchell Ginsberg, the admin- 
istrator of the human resources administration in New York, prior 
to that the commissioner of welfare, now known as social services. 

Senator Javits, you demoted him. He is the dean-designate of the 
New York School of Social Work. He assumes office in Januaiy of 1971 
as the dean, which means that I shall be losing him as a full-time 
partner and I shall retain him only as a part-time partner. 

Bnt I want to say that the better ])art of 'die last 4 years in my 
life lias been in part because of the ari^^ociation with Mitch Ginsberg, 
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who is not only a ^rcai man in government; and on social and nolitical 
science, but he is also a veiy congenial companion to liavc at all times. 

It is nice to be associated on this j^latforni, too, with the new, still 

esh, young mayor of Pittsburgh. It has given the nniyoring business 
a big lift all around the (.•f)untry and for nie, particularly, to have this 
young man willing to lake on tliis battle in his city of Pittsburgh. 

He waged a strong cam|)aign for it and he has begun his adminis- 
tration with skill and elTectiveness which has been wi(lel3'' noted. 

Tlie im|)ortance of t,his hearing, I think, can't be (jverstated. It is 
significantly important and it. conges at the most critical possible lime. 
This moment that we arc now in, with the House of Representatives 
the other body, on the edge of moving forward somewhat m the area of 
welfare reform and this body considering several difl'erent aj)proaehes 
in this area, including the problem of luuiger, comes not a moment too 
Hoon. We need it desperately. 

I Avant to submit for the record the full prepared statement that I 
have. I woidd aj)j)reciate that because I am going to cut it down very 
substantially in my main presentation, 

INCOME MAINTENANCE PUOGUAMS 

The first tlung that I wanted to address m3^self to has to do with the 
jiresent income maintenance programs as we see them, and what we 
think the Federal Government must do on an immediate basis. 

I would like to emphasize that most of what I am talking about and 
what the Congress is considering at the moment in all of its parts 
really are first-step measures, steps toward a new direction. 

There are a lot of general overhauls that we think have to be done 
in the whole area of the treatment of the support of the poor. 

As to the failures of the present system, I think it hardly needs 
saying that the perpetuation of the antiquated and inefficient system 
that we have now has aroused the hatred of all segnients of society 
and, on top of that, society's neglect of the working poor has increased 
the polarization between niinorit3^ group poor and the working class. 

Welfare has been unable to achieve its original, basic objectives of 
providing both minimall3^ adequate living standards and incentives 
to self-support. 

It actually contributes to the instability of poor families by denying 
support to intact families in many States, and it denies any Federal 
aid at all to destitute couples and single jjcrsons. 

It is unecouvomical from a cost-efTectivc point of view and is often 
demeaning and destructive to people. The com])lexity of its adminis- 
trative regulations defies equity and efficiency. And the lack of funds 
and mandates for research and evaluation have continued our igno- 
rance of poverty problems. 

Despite its serious inadequacies, the number of people dependent 
upon welfare has grown to such an extent that the burden public 
assistance places on the States and cities has become intolerable and 
threatens to become critical. 

That, I can assure you, is an mulerstatement. 

In New York City, our program is more adequate than most. Des|)ite 
the ravages of its costs, I am gratified that our |)rogram is able to 
protect most New Yorkers from hunger and exposure. 
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But tlie price of tliat protection is at the expense of nuuiy otiier 
needed public services — better education and health, job training? and 
develoi)nient, increased fire and police protection, more low-'" and 
niiddle-inconie housing; in other words, all the public services designed 
to ])revent de|)endence on public assistance. 

]n many otlier States and cities, liowever, those who are eligible for 
assistance suffer acutely. In the 30 States whose welfare benefits for 
families are below the national average of $44 a month per person, 
many people go lunigry and cold. 

As to the current welfare reform legislation, the President's welfare 
reform proposals have reeogni/ed some of tlie basic difHcnlties with 
the present program and bej^in to move in a positive direction. They 
establish some principles of significance. 

FEDKUAL. ASSISTANCK IXAOKC^UATE . 

Federal assistance to assure a minimal income floor in all States — 
though the ievcl is far too low, ("overage of the working poor who 
struggle for wages even below llic welfare level, help for fauiihcs in 
which the father and motlicr luive stayed together despite an economic 
mccntive to separate, and theoption for States to turn over administra- 
tion of the whole income maintenance program to the Federal Govern- 
ment. These are the steps forward. 

Although neither tlic administration's proposal nor tlic House Ways 
and Means Committee bill fully mod the urgency of the situation, the 
committee did make a number of significant hu])rovemcnts and moved 
quickly towaitl reporting an essential niece of legislation for u vote. 

I am gratified that we in New York City were able to have some 
influence on several crucial provisions as they were considered in the 
committee, und can claim substantial credit for two aniendnients: 
One that provitles for 30 percent Federal sharing in the State .supple- 
ments above the family assistance plan nnninuiin of $1,600 a 3'ear fnr 
a faniil^^ of four; and another that encourages the States to turn over 
administration of the whole program to the Federal Goveriimont, 

IMPORTANCE OF HOUSE AMENDMENTS 

I can' t stress enough the importance of these two amendments that 
M-e believe mil be adopted in the other body by the Ways and Means 
Committee this week. 

The first amendment goes part of the way toward correcting one 
of the original bilPs outstanding omissions— its failure to provide 
substantial relief for most of the urban States whose needv neonle are 
primarily families with dependent children. 

It also keeps the Federal Government involved in the entire grant, 
thus reducing the vulnerability of what othermse would have been 
virtually a separate State assistance program. 

But the committee's stipulation that Federal sharing can be only 
np to the poverty level may hurt several million ])oor peoi)le if, in those 
States whose present grants are slightly above the poverty level, lecris- 
latures decide to retliicc them, 

The second amendment moves a significant step in the direction 
we have long advocated — entire Federal adnihiistration and financing 
of the income maintenance program. We fought hard to have a specific 
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indication of this direction included in the bill — ])reforably tl\rough 
the device of stipulating an increasing Federal percentage share each 
year. 

But although the Ways and Means draft has not provided for an 
eventual Federal takeover of all costs of income maintenance, it does 
hold out the possibilit^y of Federal administration. This, at leaist, will 
hasten the separation ui providing inconi(> and services on the delivery 
level — a move that we have found crucial to sound operation of a 
welfare program. 

STKOXG CA.se K or FEDERAL ASSUMPTION OF COSTS 

The case for Federal assumption of welfare costs which grow, after 
all, from national causes, is a strong one. Until the Federal Govern- 
ment takes over the biisic income-nniintenance rcsj)onsibility, States 
and cities will never have the funds requir(»d to attack the basic causes 
of financial need — poor housing, education, health, and cmj^loyjuent 
opportunities. 

The administration, hill has other serious drawbacks, in addition to 
its failure to stipulate a phased-in Federal takeover. 

From the j)oint of view of the poor, there are very few States in 
whieli recipients in families will see any improvement in their situation* 

By the time a bill is enacted — as I hope one will be — only half a 
dozen States will have family benefits below the low family assistance 
jilan level of $500 a year each for the first two family members and 
S300 each for the rest. . 

The mhiimum benefit for adults — the aged, blind and disabled — is 
more nearly adequate at the rate of $110 per month per person. 

The original bill and its amendments continue the outworn distinc- 
tion between the so-called deserving poor — the aged and incapaci- 
tated—and the ^^mdeserviag poor*' — struggUng families and nonaged 
individuals. 

Tims, also, it provides neither incentive to low-benefit States to 
iinjM'ove their family jn'ograms nor suflSciont relief to the States with 
higher benefits for families today. 

The bill also continues Federal discrimination against childless 
couples and single ])ersons. In New York, for examjile, we have about 
60,000 such peo])le receiving general assistance at a yearly cost to 
the city and State alone of $75 million. 

This group is as deserving of Federal aid as any other. 

Another serious omission from the family assistance plan is a defini- 
tion of the kind of employjnont welfare recipients will be required to 
take. Neither the administration nor the Ways and Means Connnittee 
has been willing to guarantee the minimum or ])revailing wage, 
whichever is higher, as a condition of employment. 

I think it is obvious that such an omission can create a ])ermanently 
imder]>aid class of workers with the blessing of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I strongly urge the members of this committee to see that tins 
situation is corrected in the Semite. 

Let me review now the provisions I hope the Senate will deem essen- 
tial when it receives the welfare bill; (1) An increase in the Federal 
minimum grant level to the point where it will be of sonie real assist- 
ance to families wdtliout any income; (2) a provision for ti phased-in 
Federal assumption of all income maintenance costs; (3) the insertion 
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of langtiage to inii)lLMneiit the lulininistnitiou's pledge that no recipient 
will liuvc his grant reduced by the bill, even in States where the benefit 
is above tlie poverty level; (4) a requirement tliat the a])proj)riate Fed- 
eral de])artnients recalculate the ])overty level annually; (5) the inclu- 
sion of childless couples and individuals in the M'elfare program; (6) a 
suitable definition of employment in terms of the niiuimum or pre- 
vailing wage, whichever is higher; and (7) the elimination of unrealistic 
work requn-ements for mothers of school-age children. 

Semitor Javits. i notice in your statement the reference to the so- 
culled deserving poor and undeserving poor. Is that contained in one 
of those items 1 through 7? 

Mayor Lindsay. It is too sim])listic to talk about underserving 
and deserving poor. Poor people are people, and poor pooj)le don't 
wish to be poor. Poor ])Oople find it degrading. If they are able to work, 
they want to M'ork. If they are able to work but are not trained for 
any skill, they want to be trained so that they can work. Those are 
the general rules. 

Senator Javits. What I had in iniiul was whether any of the eight 
items included a correction of the full Ways and Means Committee 
re])orte(l bill. 

Mayor Lindsay. I should point out that the original bill and its 
amendments continue this outworn distinction between the so-called 
deserving poor, which is the aged and the hicapncitated generally, 
anil the uiulerservhig pool- which arc struggling faniilios and nonaged 
individuals. That is bad. Wc don't need that in legislation. It doesn't 
serve any useful purpose and, in fact, it can hurt. 

The opportunity for Senate amendment will, 1 am opthnistic, 
conie nuich sooner than many of us had autioipated, because of the 
rapid consideration given the bill by the Ways and Aleans Committee. 
Several Senate bills have already been intro(hieed incorporating 
many of the sugge.stions I have just made. 

Particularly promisuig is the bill hitroduced by Senator Harris whieli 
provides for the staging-in of full Federal financial and adnihiistrative 
responsibility, sots basic income at least at the ])overty level, covers 
all persons who fall below that hi come level, gives incentives to em])loy- 
ment through the device of exempting certain proportions of earned 
income, ana sets realistic work requirements and standards of suitable 
emi)loyinent. 

These should be the goals. I, and the mayors of man^'' other large 
cities whose citizens at all income levels are suffering from the present 
system, have pledged to do all we can to work for the speedy enact- 
ment of realistic welfare reform. So have the governors endorsed a 
})rogressjve welfare ])rogram. And soon the Senate's chance for con- 
tributing to these goals will come. 

Let us all move quiekty for action in this session of the Congress. 

As I said earlier, however, this is but the first stc]), and only a 
partial step at that. It has often been said that New York" City has 
already reformed the i)resent welfare system nearly to the limit, and 
therefore provides us with a profile of what can be expected in the 
rest of the Nation. 

I can testify, therefore, that simply reforming the ])resent system — 
while absolutely crucial at this time— mil not do in the long run. 
Broader, more basic change is required. 



CoiniuissioncM* Ginsberg is ihc author of (ivvvy single ono of the 
ro forms wo have hcvn able to introihicc in Now York, sonio nndcr tho 
Fodoral porinission of doinonstnition programs. Almost jill of tluMn 
have proven thoir basic worth. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

The main point 1 would like to make today is that it is time now 
to stand back, take a look at the real sooial issues involved, and begin 
to devise a broad policy that may hold proniiso of actually solving 
the problems of poverty, rather than merely tinkeritig with the 
strueture of programs we already have. 

Looking ahead, I wotild like to outline a seiies of iipproaelies that 
should sei'iously be considered as a package to provide basic income 
assurance without damaging incentive to work. 

Many of the proposals in this package are not new. Both Commis- 
sioner Ginsberg and I have made these points over and over in the 
past, including in 1967 testimony before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Employment, Manpower and Povert3^ There, Commissioner 
Ginsberg made certain predictions, all of which have been proved 
true. 

HUMAN SECURITY PLAN 

Senator McGovern, the distinguished ehainnan of this committee^ 
has just aiinounccd a plan hicorporatiiig many of these points in a 
comprehensive proposal of his own. But the importance of consider* 
ing such ])rograms has to be undcrscoi'cd many times over. 

The following are five elements of what 1 think might be a satis- 
factory approach to poverty problems in this country. I respectfully 
submit them to you for your consideration. 

First, I believe we should guarantee the right of evciy able-bodiedj 
willing person to a job at an adequate wage. 

I bolievc strongly that the basic source of ineomo in America will 
remain earned income and that long-range programs are satisfnotory 
only so far as they protect inceIltive:^^ for emplo3miont. 

An obnous step toward protecting the so-called work ethic is, of 
course, improvement hi the niinimimi wage. Today, a man working full 
time at the minimum wage of about $3,300, if he lias a wdfe aiul one 
child, is barel^'' above the poverty line. If lie has two children, he has 
fallen well below it, and if he has more, he is among the poorest of the 
poor. 

Good will statements about fnll employment are not enough; the 
growing cooperation of the business community in the attack on hard- 
core employment is not enough; the hazards of national economic 
jiolicy can be too much. Already we are talking about increasiaig un- 
eiii ploy meat while demanding reduction in the welfare rolls — obviously 
incompatible goals. 

Therefore, the Federal Government must mandate and finance a 
job for evor^^ person who is willing and able. This could be accomi)lished 
in tAvo ways. First, through the greater involvement of private in- 
dustry, renieniberiiig that private enterprise is not a social agency. 
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Therefore, consideration should be given to extending the concept 
of subsidizing private industry for the enij)loyment of person^ . ho are 
not 100-pei-eent productive when they first cpino on the jo! . 

PUBLIC SERVICE JOBS NOT **MAKE WORK^' JOBS 

The second route to guaninteed cnij)loyniont wouhl be through tlie 
creation of hundreds of thousands of jobs in municipal inul State 
overnnients throughout the country. Owe need only look at our city 
epavtincnts to see that ''nu\ke work'^ jobs are not necessary. Work is 
obviously available for all kinds of personnel in hospitals, liealth and 
welfare centers, schools, museums, parks, police, and saiiitiition 
departments. 

With Federal assistance, public departments would be enabled to 
enii)loy workers they badly need, the worker would receive his income 
in earned salary rather than public assistance, the cost would be no 
greater for the taxpayers, yet tliey would be ])rovided with services 
for which they have long been clamoring, and the worker M ould enter 
the nnihistream of the economy with all the obvious benefits to him- 
self and his family. 

Our experience with the PubUc Service Employment program — 
though only limited fimda were available — has shown that tliis kind 
of ajjproacli can be highly successful. 
^ Second, I pro})ose that active consideration be given to a different 
kuid of income maintenance plan such as a children's allowance or a 
negative income tax. Most of the study and discussion in this country 
has been of the negative income tax, but I would urge that the com- 
parative merits of a grant to children be explored before a decision is 
made. 

children's allowance does not affect btuthr.^te 

Since most other Western nations have adopted a children's allow- 
ance plan, without undesirable effects on the birth rate, there is wide 
experience npon which to draw. The plan can operate in nnm y different 
%vays, but basically, every family, regardless of income, would receive 
a certain amount per child. Dependino; on the level at which the 
allowance was set, and the point at whicMi it was recovered from more 
affluent families in taxes, the annual cost would viwy. 

Of course, an essential step in (Tcating a children's allowance system 
would he to eliminate the $600 pci* dependent excniptitin now iMwided 
for in the Federal income tax program. Only those who earn enough 
to ])ay taxes now benefit from this form of a children's allowance. 
Those who lue i)oor receive no benefit at all. 

Since this benefit would be given to all familief^ with children, 
it would reduce the disincentive to work inherent m most other 
income nniintenance plans. Whatever a man earned would be over 
and above the allowance. Such an allowance would be simple to ad- 
minister — no small consideration compared with the ills of the current 
system — and would provide aid to those families now just above 
the poverty line. 
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This is a crucinl gonl. Tho growing division in (his conntiy — 
and I witness its offccls ovory day at city hall — botwoon those on 
welf/ire and those just above it, threatens' to become explosive. 

At this point in history, it is })articularly vital to devise j)rop:ranis 
that avoid crcatin*^ si)ccial classes of recipients and dividnig'thcun 
from the rest of society. 

The lo\ver inconu^ grou])s who now feel most threatened by and 
most hostile to new social jnograms should be enabled to l^enofit 
from thoin. 

Finally, let nie say tliat 1 am cognizant of an often-nnule cridcism 
of children's allowanees—natnely, that they offer an unwanted in- 
centive for larger families. In other Western countries, however, 
experience has not shown this danger to be a real one, and let us 
not forget ihat the allowance woidd not be sufficiently great to allow 
anyone to get rich on it. 

A third step woidd be increase the social security benefit level and 
broaden its coverage to include all the aged, and the disabled and 
blind at any age, whether or not they had contributed to the system. 
It makes no sense to keep a relativcl3^ small juimber of peoi)le out 
of II i)rogram that has achieved the simplicity and dignity enjoyed by 
the social security system. 

With a mininnun benefit of $110 a month, most of the 100,000 
adults oii welfare in New York City, for example, coidd be transferred 
to social security at no increase in overall cost, but \\4th a reduction 
in staft' and facilities. 

A fourth stop would grow inevitnbl}' from the first three — and that 
would be a niuch-reduce<l, highly sim})lified emergency assistance 
program for those persons or families who are not aided by the first 
three programs. 

This program would be,^ iu fact, what the original designers of 
public assistance expected it to be: for temporary relief in times of 
individual, family or area crisis such as unemployment, illness, fire 
or local depression. 

And finally, as a fifth conii)onent of a national antipoverty policy, I 
would suggest a broad program of public social ser\ices, designed to 
prevent families from falling into poverty as well as helping those also 
receinng income support. 

These services would include day care, honiemaker service, family 
plamiing and counseling, arrangement of education and vocational 
training plans, child w(^lfare services, referrals to employment, pro- 
grams for the aged, and the like. 

Today, most of tlu^se programs — where they exist — are available 
only to welfare reeipienis and only recently has the Federal Govern- 
inent participated in their financing. Especially in a time of rising 
lidng costs, provision of free services — and I would add here health 
services — can be crucial to keeping a family self-supporting. 

Before concluding, I would like to comment upon this committee's 
primary concern, which cannot be separated from any of the other 
subjects I have alluded to thus far. 
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SUPrORT NATIONWIDE KOOl) STAMP PUOCfUAM 

I suj)i)ort i\ sound, nutiniuvidc food slninp i)rognun jis an interim 
sto]) in the devoloiMutMit of a basic inconu* support plan. Tho hwuy^vy 
cannot be told to wait for tluil. 

'J'boro is no nrrd for nio lo connntMit on tbc^ needs of Ibe hui)<i:rv 
before Ihii^ coiiunittee. With n^s[)eet to the iuhninislration of a food 
stamp l)rog:ram, liowever, I think it importanl to nrjre the Coni^ress to 
kcej) food phms Hexible enon<>h to ahow eoimnnnities to choose not 
onlv either V)ut both food stanii)s and siu'phis eonnnoditit^s, and e(*m- 
j)reliensivo enough to aid both jxTsons with no ineome and fandlies 
slightly abov(^ the welfare level. 

As for tlio school luneh i)rogram, 1 was gratified by passage of the 
amendment sjxnisored by Senator Javits, extending eligibility to all 
ehildren in families above the urban ])overty line. 

One of the nH)st tlamaging actions of the Kew York State Legisla- 
ture last yoiw was the removal of Stale i)artieipation in the eonipre- 
hcMisive school lunch iH'ogram M'e have had in the city for years. 
Although GoveriU)r Rockefeller bus recently announced rcsnuHui ])ar- 
ticipation, Federal legislation on this issue will jwovide real protection 
for this vital ])rogran). 

In con(*,hir>ion, I would likc^ to uudorscoro the urgency of develoi)ing 
a sound, l>road auti])overty i>olicy not onlj" for the sake of the income 
needs of the ])oor theinselves, but also for the sake of our lower and 
miihlle-incoiiic citixcns. 

The continued existence of an alienated, disadvantaged groirp 
threatens the tranquility of entire cities. It affects the crime rate, the 
drug abuse ])robleni and the health and cleanliness of large neighbor- 
hoods; it reduces the availability of fluids for education, health, 
sanitation, ])rotection and housing; and it increases anger at and 
resentment of one grou]) b}^ the other. 

These ])roblcms and lonsious will not be reduced by cxhortatioris 
to tolerance or patchwork projects. Without a greatly increased Fed- 
eral conunitnieiil of funds and a broadly conceived a])proach to the 
amelioration of poverty problems, the i)oor will continue to suffer, 
the taxpa3Trs will conthnie to seethe, the cities will continue to 
deteiiorate and the Nation will never unite. 

(The i>repar(Ml statement of Mayor John V. Lindsay follows:) 

PuKrAiiKD Stati^mknt of Ma you Joun V. Lindsay on CciiaKNr Incdm^ 
^Maintknanck Puohlkms and PjinrosAi.s 

Mr. Chain iKin, I \velcom(i this opportunity to te.-tify before :i conanittoe wliich 
has alrciidy deni oust rat lU understandiilg of a basic fart that is too often 
iL^iiored: that is, the coniphixity of poverty and the necessity of nttuckiiij; it^ 
inaiiy syni])toms on laany fronts. 

Wo havu too often been niisU'd by fads. At one time, wo sokl social s(?rviccs as 
the [)anacea — just jj;ivo us nioro suijportive service's and tlic poor will disappear, we 
said. When that didn't work, social workers <x,oi a !)ad name. At another tinio, we 
championed s{'lf-holp and connnnnity action — but when the poor did i^et involved 
in stetTing their own destinies and did, in fact, join the mainstream of lobbying, 
demanding, complaining .\nierican society. The poor got a bad name. 

Then, we took up the cudgels against hunger. And I will not speak lightly about 
that. Hunger is too tenililo a condition and too cri];pling to the life of every child 
that snfferri its ravages. But J must congratulate the Select Connnitlee on Nutrition 
for not falHng into the tnaiitional trap. Hunger is liut one sy]ui)tom of th(; disease 
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of j)()V<Tty tliul also causes sickiioss of all kimis, iiicntul rctiirdiit ioii, cripplcci family 
liv<'s, rlivision in society and shuiiH^ for t!u! richest nation on cnrth. 

Kiimliv, \\v have bcm'ni to face a root caii^e —the hick of money. Nor will I spenk 
li)ihtly ahoiit thai, ll- abscnci' \< ihreatcninii ^ > cripph* niy eity and tlio-c of nuiny 
other* inavorK, Ttiis committee has reco^iii/.eii that in the attack on poverty then; 
is no snl)slit.iile for inoin\v, and th:it an improv<'d income maintenance program will 
solvi* frr;any of ilie proljlems of the poor. 

Hnt I(^f OS not l)e misled a^saiii. It is crucial, even while coiu'ent rating o:» (M»e 
se;:metit of the probh'iM at a time, to keep in mind that only a broadly conceivet^ 
social policy— something this nation ha.-^ never had — can ctreetively rechice the 
jrrowini: disparity between ihoso who li\e lielow the poverty line and those who 
live above it . 

Keepin.s; this in mind, I would like first to address myself to cuuent probhMiis 
with tlu' present ineonie maintiuiance program as we see them, and to discuss 
what seems iiecessaty ami possible for the Federal ;ioverumc;iit. to do on an 
immediate basis. Hut' I would like to iMiiphasiz** that this should b(! seen only 
as a first stc^p in a new direction — toward a broad antipoverty policy with com- 
l)om'nts that w<' in the City of New York have bm\ urging since early in \\)iu. 

in May of that year, Mitchell (iinsberg, who was then the City's Welfare 
ComniissMsner and is now my Administrator of Human Resources, testifie(l 
before another Senate Committee— the Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power and Poverty. Tie outlined a series of chan.m^s in the welfare program which 
we felt wen^ n(M'd*cd then and are even more urgently needed now, and nuid^' a 
prediction that has come true. 

"What I can fj;uaraiitee is that without chiins*'s, our welfare rolls will exiKind 
and the problems of our cities and onr iJoor will grow larger and more acute. 
We cannot hope that a welfare .system tluit is not working now will ever work 
betHM* withoiit drastic change. We simply cannot go on perpetuating, a system 
that is designc^d to sav<* niouey rather than pooi)le, and tragically ends up doing 
neither/' 

Faihires of the pi'cscnl syslem 

The perpetuation of this antiquated and incfli< ient system has aroused the 
hatred of all segments of society and, in its-negleet of the working i>oor, has 
iiicr(>ased the polarizatiou between th(> niinority-group poor and the working class. 

Welfare has been unable to achi(;ve its original, basic objeetivos of providing 
both niiuimally adequate living standards and ineentivos to self sujjport. 

It actually contributes to the instability of poor families by denying supi>ort to 
intact families in many states, and it denies any Federal aid at all to destitute 
couples and single persons. 

It is uneconomieal from a cost-effective pn\nt of view and is often denieaunig 
and dcistruetive to people. Th(i complexity of it.s administrative regulations defies 
equity and effieieney. And the lack of funds and mandates for research and 
evaUiation have continued our ignorance of poverty problems. 

Despite its serious inadequacies, the nmnber of people dependent upon welfare 
has grown to stich an extent that the burden public assistance places on the states 
and cities has become intolerable and threatens to become critical. 

In New York City, our program is more adequate than most: Despite the 
ravages of its costs, f am gratified that our program is able to protect most New 
Yorkers from hunger and exposure. But the price of that protection is at the 
expense of many other needed public services: — better education and health, job 
training and development, increased fire and police protection, more low and 
middlelneome housing; in other words, all the pnbhe .services designed to prevent 
dependence on public assistance. 

In many other states and cities, however, those who are eligible for assistance 
suffer aeutelv. In the 30 states whose welfare benefits for families are below the 
national average of $44 a month per person, many peoi)le go hungry and cold. 

The basic inequity of a system under which aid ranges from about $10 a month 
per child in Mississippi to $66.40 a month in New Jersey raises obvious problems 
for national ))oliey. 

Such a gcrry-built system should not be sustained by gerry-biiilt rejiains. I 
believe that the case for basic n^form has been thoroughly made. The issue now is 
not whether reform, but what khid of reform. 

We have stopped asking for more of the; .same principles that have not worked 
for thirty years — exclusive ctiverage, restrictive* and complex administration. To 
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put It more Ijluutly perhaps we h;i\c Mo\n)vd sayini;— kc'cp as maiiv of tlicm ofV 
wclfMir as |)o.ssih!r. Wc aro now ivcognizing that tluMV arc siiiiplv ii lot of poor 
pooirl .11 this nch country, and \vf have un obliu;alion to help thetn'in as constVue- 
tivc -i way as possihh'. AV c ha\w' luokrd at tho poverty (inures— ahout LV) niilhon 
people livnig below the; poverty level— iind compared then, with the welfare 
fi^run'.s---ahout 10 niilhoii people reeeivin^ finaivvial aid. We are no lon^^er proud 
of the fact that we have left i.) unlUou peoph; to hungrv. 

1 'IP ^^'^ili.y^^^M.M^^ l^^" belpiuK the nation's destitute has ^^rowu from - 5 
billion to $1).,) bilhon ni the past dozen years. But it is alHo true that the (inn^ 
>ati()ual I'roduct and Persoiuil Ineonie Totals have more than (loul)led durinn 
That period— and expenditures for public assistance remain at aljout one iierceni 
of botli. Despi our antipovcrly rhetoric, we have increased ouv vcsjionshjililie^ 
to the nations poor very little indeed (Juiinjr Uiis period of unparalleled 

Current welfare rvfonn Ivgialation 

!'''<'^^'!^*"t's welfare reform proposals have reeouuized some of the ba<Ic 
cjmicultie.s with the i)reseut pro^u-am and l)egin to move in a positive direction 
lliey estal)Iisli sonio luincipies of siiriiilicancc. 

Federal as.sii;tancc to assure a nuninial income floor in all states— ihouirh the 
cvcl IS far too low, coverage of the working poor who .struggle for wages even 
below the welfare level, for families in wl.^.:-li the fallier and mother hove 

stayed together despite au econonu'e ineentive \o separate, and the option 'for 
states t^o turn over a(Jmmwt,-at ion of the wlioh- income maintenanee program to 
the I'ederal govcrmuent. ^ 

Ah Iimigh neither the .Vdministration's proposal nor tlie llmise Wavs and Means 
U>nnnittee bill fully meet the urgency of the situation, the Committee did make 
a number of signifieant hnprovenuMits and moved cpiicRlv toward renortiu" an' 
es.sential piece of le;j;islation out for a vote. * 

I aui gratified that we in New York City were al)le to have some influence on 
several enieial provisions as they were considered iu the commit lee, and can chiini 
suDstantial credit for two aniendnuMits: one that provides for .SO percent Federal 
shnnng m ihe state supphmients above the Family Assist.naee Plan nn-ui:uuni of 
JMOOO a > ear for a family of four, and anoth(;r that encourages th(; j:t.ates to turn 
over adnunistratiou of the whole program to the Federal goviM-ninent 

the iirst amendment goes ])art of the ^^ay toward correcting one of the original 
bill s oustaudmg oiuissious--its failure to provide su!)stautial rehef for most of the 
urban states \Wio.se needy people are primarily families with dependent ehildmn. 
it also keeps he Federal governnient involved in the entire grant, tluis rcducuig 
the vulnerability of what otherwise would have been virtunllv a .separate -^t nc 
assistance ])rograiu. But the Coininittee-s stipulation that Federal sharing can'be 
only up to the poverty level may hurt several million poor people if, in tho-o states 
n«ducVt1i*^^^^^^ ^^^^^^"^ >lightly al)ove the poverty level, legislattires decide to 
The second amendment moves a siguifieant step in the direction we have Ion*'- 
advocated— entire federal administration and fmaneiug of the income maintc" 
roinH^H°-"''n"- ^''Y^^ tohavii a moresp(«eific indication of this direction 

mcluded in the bill--preferab]y through the device of stipuhuing an increasing 
federal percciitage .share each ycai-. But although the Wavs and Means draft 
has not provided for an eventual Federal take-over of all costs of income mainte- 
nanee, it does hold out the possibihty of federal administration. This, at least, will 
Hasten the separation in providing income and services on the deliverv level— a 
nio\-e that we have found crucial to sound operation of a welfare program. 

Iho case for Federal a.ssuniption of welfare costs which grow, after all, from 
uational causes, is a strong one. Until the Federal government takes over the 
basic mconie-niamtcnance responsibility, states and cities will never have the 
funds required to attack the basic causes of financial need—poor housing, edu- 
cation, health and employment opportunities. t^* ^ ^ 

Let lis not forget that there are many precedents in other fields for a Federal 
subsidy program. The nation views subsidies for fanners, transportation and the 
communieatioiis industries, and many others as a proper function of the Federal 
government. Only when it eomcs to poor people is the subsidy called a handout 
and IS seen as the province of states and localities. This is a 16th century notion 
that cannot be justified today. i^l«uii 
The Administration bill has other serious drawbacks, in addition to its failure 
to stipulate a phased-iu Federal takeover. From the point of view of the poor. 
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there arc very few states in which the rocipientts tlK^nisi'lves will see any improve- 
ment in their sitnation. By the time a bill is enacted — as I hope one will bo- — only 
half a dozen statcis will have family beneliiri below the low Family Assistiinee Plaii 
level of $r)00 each for the first two familv members, $300 each for the next threi', 
$200 for the sixth and $100 each for the rest. 

The Ways and Means Cominittei^ action in reducing the lunoimts after the fifth 
or sixth child is self-defeating. It will not control family size, it will pcnalizr 
children already born, and it will reduces already inadequate nid to large families. 
The bill already has a provision for family i)lanning nid— that is the way to intlu- 
cnce family size, not by nxhicing assistance to large families. 

The original bill nnd its amrudments contimie tlu^ outworn distinction l>rtw('en 
the-so-callcd "deserving poor" — the aged and iiicn])acit:\ted — and the *'nndrs(TV- 
ing ])oor"— struggling families and non-aged individiials. 

Tluis, also, it provides neither incentive to low-benelit states to ini])rovi' Uieir 
family jjrograms nor snflicient relief to the states with higher liencfits for families 
today. 

Th(! bill also eontinnrs Fi'deral diseriminntion against chiidlcss coiiph's and 
sinprle ])(Tsoris. In Xew York, for example, we have !il>ont OO.OOO sncii peopl*' 
reciMving CJenenil Assistaner i\\ a \ earlv cost to the Cil\ and 8la'»e alone of J<7."i 
million. This group is as deserving of l ederal aid as any other. It conipri>rs \ \n> 
aging nnemploycd, not yet cpiite Or>; people rf»''ently discharged from hospitals 
and mental institutions, the temporarily incapacitated and convnlcseiMit . Ui** 
isolated and rootless population of om* cities that live in fm'nishcd rooms. In 
states with limited General Assistance programs, these people go hinigry. Do 
they not deserve Federal aid? 

Another serious omission from the Family Assistance Plan is a definition of the 
kind of cniployincnt welfare recipients will be required to take. NeitluT \hv 
Administration nor the Ways and Means Connnittec has been willing to gmiramee 
the minimum or prevailing wage, whichever is higher, as a condition of <»nipU>\-- 
mont. I think it is obvious that such an omission can create a permanently under- 

1) aid class of workers with the l)lcssing of the Federal government. I strongl\' uvixa 
the membM*s of this committee to soe tlifit this situation is corrected in the i-^cucue. 

Let me rcvic^w now the j)r(>\ isioiis I hope iho Senate will deem essential when it 
receives the welfare bill: 1) an increase in the Federal mininmm grant le\ pl ro 
the ])oint where it will be of some real assistance to faniilics without an\ inronie, 

2) a provision for a phased-in Federal assumption of all income maintenance eosis, 

3) the insertion of language to implement the administration's pledge that no 
recipient will have his grant n^duced by the bill, even in stages where the iH iu-lit 
is above the poverty level, 4) a requirement that the appropriate Federal d(']>art- 
ments rc-calcn?atc the poverty level annually, 5) the inchjsioi; of childless couples 
and individual in the welfare program, 6) a suitable definition of employnient in 
terms of the minimum or prevailing wage, whichever is higher; 7) the elimination 
of unrealistic work rcqnirenicnts for mothers of school-age children, and M) the 
elimination of a financial penalty for large families. 

The opportunity for Senate amendment will, I am optimistic, come niucli sooner 
than many of tis had anticipated, because of the rapid consideration given the bill 
by the Ways and Means Committee. Several Senate bills have already been in- 
troduced incorporating many of the sugg??stions I have just made. Particularly 
promising is the bill introduced by Senator Harris which provides for the staging 
in of full Federal linaneial and administrative responsibiHt\% sets basic income at 
least at the poverty level, covers all persons who fall below that income level, 
gives iiicintivcs to employment through the device of exempting certain proportions 
of earned income, and sets realistic work requirements and standards of suitable 
employment. 

These should be the goals. I, and the mayors of many other large cities whose 
citizens at all income levels are suffering from the present system, have pledged to 
do all we can to work for the speedy enactment of realistic welfare reform. So have 
the governors endorsed a progressive welfare platform. And soon the Senate^s 
chance for contributing to these goals will come. Let us all move quickly for action 
in this session of the Congress. 

The future 

As I said earlier, however, this is but the first step, and only a partial stop at 
that. It has often been said tliat New York City has already reformed the present 
welfare system nearly* to the limit, and therefore provides us with a profile of 
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\vh:U I':: ;)i*C'fr(i in tin* rest of tlu^ ii;ilit)ii- I cnii ti^slify, t licrcfon^, lli:it 

simply r« , ^'A the present systi'iii — wliilc absolutely crucial at tliis time — wiil 

iml rio ill i;p long run. liroader, iiiorc^ basic chaM<^e is required. 

Tlie niaiii jjoiiil llial 1 would liki' to make ;oda\' is that it is tiuie now to stnuci 
bad;, iak.- a look at the real social issues iuvol\ed» and bcgiit to devise Ji l)rr>ad 
policy that luay hobi i)ri>niise of actually solviu}; the problems of poverty, 
ratJier tiiau merely tiukeriii« with tlu^ structure of prograuis \V(^ already liave. 

Lookiug ahead, I wotild like to outline a sericis of ai){)roacherf that should seri- 
ously b(; considered as a packajL^e to lu'ovide basic iucoine Ussuriuice without 
da ma gin, incentive to work. 

Many of the i)roposais in tbi.s package are not new. Both Conunissioner f/dnsbcrtx 
and 1 liavn nmde tliesj^ points ov(T and over in the past; iiu'luding in tin* j007 
testinjony befcn'o the Senate Subcommittee I meutioued earht^r. 

StMiator Mc(Iov(Mii, the dist injiuished Uhairnian of this CouunitU'e, has just 
aunoiuiced a plan incorjiorat ini; many of tlu'se ijoiuts iu a comprehensive pro|)osal 
of his own. In any <'\'eut, the need for a iiroad pi'ojiram cannot be often enoutch 
reiterated. 

Th:; fellowini; are live elements of which I think mii;ht l)e a satisfi>ct ory aiJproach 
to j>overiy problems in this country, 1 resijeet fully submit them to you for your 
cousiderai ion> 

Tirst, I believe we shoidd guarantee the right of every able-bodied, MMlling per.^on 
to a job at an adcciuale WMge. 

I i)elie\'e strongly thai the i)asic source of income in America will remain earned 
income and that long range; ])rograms are satisfactory only so far as they protect 
ilKcntivi'S for employ irtent . 

An obvious step toward protecting the so-caUed work <*thic is of course imj)roV(v 
mont in the miniiuum wage. Today, a man working full time at the nnninnim wage 
of a!)out $:>:>0(), if he has a wife; and one cl;:ld, i- barely abo\ e th(? pov(!rtA- line. If 
he; has two children, he has fallen well below it, and if he has more, he is among the 
I'oorest of the poor. 

(lood will sb'itonients about fidl employment arc not, enough; th(» growing co- 
operation of ihe l)usin(\>s connunnity in the altack on hard-core eruploynuMit is not 
enoutih; the hazards of national economic policy can be too much. Already W(; are 
talking about, increasing uneutployuiont while dom,'>nding reduction in the welfare 
rolls— obviously incompatihh^ goals. 

TluM'i'fore, tin; Federal govcrmiKMit m\isi mandate and fmance a jolj for every 
]>ersou who is willing and al)le. Tliis could be accomplished in two ways. Kirsi, 
through the greater involvement of private industry, rc.'membering that private 
enterprise is not a social agency. Therefore, consideration should be given to 
extending th(' conce]it of subsidizing i)rivate industry for the employment of 
persons who are not 100 percent productive when they fiist conic on ihv jol). 

If Mr. X is only To ))ercent. jn-odiuMive during bis first, year of eniploynuMit, 
'Jo ))ercenl of his salary could !)C su!)sidiz(;d whih^ he dovelo])s good work haljlls 
aufi learns the skills reepiired for full ])n)duct i\ity. 

Tlie second route to guiu-anteed em])loyment. would bo through the (-reation of 
hundreds of tbousand?^ of jobs iu municipal and .st.ate governments throughout 
the comitry. One n;*ed only look :it. our city de])drtnu*nt.s to see that ''make 
wovi " jobs are not necessary. Work is oljviously available for all kinds of personnel 
in hospitals, health and welfare centers, schools, museuins, piu'ks, police and 
sanitation departments. 

With Federal assist ance, public dei)art meut-s would be enabled to cim])Io.v 
workers they badly need, the worker would receive his income in earned .salary 
rather than public assistance, the cost vould be no greater for tlie iax])a.vers^ 
yet; th(;y M'o\ild V^e provided with servic(»:5 for which they liave long been clu'iiioring; 
and tlie worker would enter the miMustrenm of the economy with all the obvious 
benefits t,o himself and his family. 

Our experience; with the J-*ublic Service Employment ])rograni — though only 
linnted funds were available — has shown that tlii.s kind of approach can be 
highly successful. 

Second, I propos(^ t hat act iv(^ considerat ion !)e given to a difT(;rent kiiul of income 
maintenance plan such as a children's .allowiuice or a negative^ inconu^ uix. Alost 
of the study and discussion in this country has been of the negative income tax, 
but I would urge that the comp.'U'at ive merits of a gnint to chiidren be explored 
before ii decision is ninde. 

Since most other Western nations have adopted a children's allowunce plan. 
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wiilnun iiii(i<'-ira!)U? olfrcts oi; Ihc birth r;itr, th<-n- is v.idt* rxpcricin-c upon which 
t*Mlra\\ . Tiii j)hiii can opcrnio in inaii\- (iilfiTciit ways, l>a>;i<.*;tlly, m rrv family 
n-ii:inil('-> o{ incoiMc wonUl iccoivc a ccnaiii aiiioum prr rliihl. I )rp»'ii(linsi on the 
h-vrl ii\ wiiirli \ hv alJuwancf \v;is sot, and liic point at wiiirli it wa<-Oir(>\ rrcvl from 
inori' aHliU'iit fauiilics in laXfSj tin.* annual cost wnuld vary. Of (■')nrs<\an oscuHal 
T^trp ill rn-aiint; a cliilrirtMi V iillowanrr sy>ti'ni would Im- to cliin.i^j.ato tin- -SOOO jx r 
(irprndfiu rxrnipliou now jn'ovidtMi frir in liu; l''r(i(*ral inrrniM- I. x pn)U,ram, (hily 
iliusc who i-arn L*uni:;^ii io pay i:ix<-s iniw benefit from this I'ornj of a rhihln-n's 
allowance. Tliose who are poor ret-eive no benefit at all. 

Sinci- this bt-nefil would l)e i;iveu to all families witii ehildren* i; would rednee 
the disinrentivc to work iuhereut in iriost other income maintc niiuce plans. Wliai- 
r\iT a man earned would l>e over and above llie allowance. Such an allowance 
would be simple to administer — no small cnnsid<;ralion compared with the ills 
of the current system — and would provid<* aid (o thor^c families uow jnsi ab<;v; the 
poverty line. 

Tliis \r a crucial ^oal. Thi* .ijrowiui; flivision in this count r\- — and I witiu'ss its 
elVccir every day at C'ity llali — between those on wvlfart^ and those just above \\, 
ihreateiir to become I'Xplosive. At this point in our history, it is jiarticularly vital 
to (h'vise j)ro,urainr* that, avoid creating; s])ccial classes of recipients and diN'idln*; 
them from ihc rest of sotdi-iy. 

Tin' lowcr-iijconu; group^5 who now feel most threat oiKid i)y and ino^t. hostile to 
new social programs should Ix; vnablcd to henelity from them. 

I'^inally, let nic say that' I am cogniisani of an often-made criticism of childreiTs 
allowanco:? — namely thai they ofTcr an unwanted incentive for larger fandlies. In 
other west(.'rn countries, however, <:xj)crience bars not shown this? danger to be n 
real one, and let ii,s ncit forget that the allowance would not bo raiifficicnt ly great to 
ailoNV anyone to get rich on it. 

A third stej) would be incr(\af?e the Social Sccm'ity beneht level and broaden its 
coverage, to include all the aged, and the di.sabled and blind at any ag<;, Avhether or 
not. they had contributed to the system. It Inake^5 no sense to keep a relatively 
sinaU, niin*;ber of ])eople out of a prngnim that has achieved the siini)licit,\'. and 
digt'uty enjoyed by the Social Security System. With a minimum benclit of Si 10 
a month, most of the l(HI,tJ(){l adults on welfare^ in New York City, for example;, 
cotdd be transferred to Social Security a I iu> iu crease in o\'crall cosi, but v»'ith a 
reduction in staff and facilities. 

The extent to which such a move would violate I he principle of contributory 
social insurance^ recitdres careful study. Congress has already blankel<'d in j)crsons 
over the ag(^ of 72 who have not contiributed to the jirograin. The nnmbt^r remain- 
ing, I believe, would b'^ relatively small aur! would decline with the years. 

A fourth stojj wotild grow inevMtably from the first three; — and that would be a 
iMUch-rednced, highly-simplified emergency aasistaucer program for those ])ersons 
or families who are not aided by the first three i)rograms. Thi.s program would 
be, in fact, what the original designers of public a.ssist;mce expected // to be: lor 
tcmi>orary relief in times of individual, family or area crisis such a.s unomi)loynient , 
illness, tire or local dei)re5sion. 

And (inaliy, as a liftii comiJoneiit of a national anti-i)overty i)olicy, I would 
suggest a l)road jirognMU of public social services, desig^iod to ].»revcnt families 
from falling into ])0vert.'\ as well as helping those also receiving Uii'omc sui)i)ort. 
These .services would include day care, homemaker service, family i)ianning and 
counseling, arrangement of education and vocatioital training pltms, child welfare 
services, referrals to cniploym<;nt; programjj for the aged, and the like. 

Today, most of these programs — where they exist — are available only to welfare 
recipients and only recently has the Federal government participated in their 
financing. Especially m a time of rising living costS; provision of free services — and 
I would add lien; health services — can be crucial to keeping a family 
sclf-sai)porting. 

Befoic coucliidlug, I wouhi like to comment upon this Committee's i)riinary 
concern. 

1 snj)j)ort a sound, nationwide food stain]) program as an ijiteritn st(^p in the 
dcveloj)ment of a basic iueonu; suj)poit plan. The htmgrv' eaunot be told to wait 
for that. 

There is no Jieed for me to connnent on the needs of the hungry before this 
eommiitee. With respect to the adiniuistration of a food-stamp program, however, 
I think it imj)oiit{U)t to urge the Congress to keep food plans fhjxihle enotigh to 
allow eommuuitie:^ to ciioose not only either but both food stamixs and sin*i)hts 



colnn^oditH^s, and coniprehnisiw enough to aid both p.T:^ons with no mcouu- 
and fanuhc;:, .-he;htly above the welfare JevoJ. 

As for the school iuncli program, I was j^atified bv passagi- of the ainendiiH in 
.sponso-ed by Senator Javits, extending chKibilitv to all children in families aho\ r 
the urban poverty huv. One of the nio>;t damagiiiR actions of the X< \v York <\-\u- 
le^;l^Iaturc last year was the removal of state participation in the eoiiiprchPii-iN 
school lunch i)rograiij \yv have had in the Citv for voars. Although Govrn.oi- 
Kockofeller has reccnily annoiuiccd resinned participation, Federal legislation on 
this issue will provid<' n*al protcetioii for this vital program. 

In conchision, 1 w.nild lik<' to underscore the urgencv f»f *di'vc«lopinj; a -ouuH 
broad antipoverty jx^licy not only for the sak<' of the income needs of the poor 
thonvselvcf?, but also for the sake of our lower and njiddJe iiu'onie citizen^ TUv 
continued existence of an alienatod, disadvantaj^ed -roup threatens the vranquilit v 
of entire cities. It affects the cHnie rate, the dnii; abus(» problwn and the h(-ihh 
and cleanhness of larj;;o nei^diborhoods; it reduces th<' availabilitv of funds for 
education, health, .sanitation, protection and housing: and it increases au^^er it 
auc* resentnient-of one pjronjj l)y thcj other. 

Those problems and tensions will not be reduced bv exhortations \o tolerance or 
patchwork projects. Without a greatly increased Federai coniinitmeiit of funds 
and a broadly-conceived approach to the amelioration of -.^overtv problems ih,. 
poor will contumo to suffer, the taxpavers will continue to seethe, the citie.s' will 
contniuo to <loten>^ate and the nation will n(;ver unite. 

Senator Mc&overx. Thank yoii veiy imidi. Mitvor Liii(]say. fm- an 
excellent, tlionglitful, eoin])reliensive statement. 

I think before the inenibers of the coniniitteo ai^k any questions I 
will ask whether Mayor Flaherty wouhl like to n<ld any observation^ 
to what has been said. 



STATEMENT OF HON. PETER PLAHERTY, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 

PITTSBTTRGH, PA. 

Mavor FbAHERTT. Thank you, Senator. I am pleased to be here in 
such distinguished company this morning, endorshig the reform of wel- 
fare programs, and more ])articipatiou by the Federal Goverimiont in 
meomo mamtenance, and also jointly to urge and support this com- 
mittee to eontimie its study into this iiiatter of welfare reforms. 

The Select Committee on Nutritioi: \ud Human Needs, I think, is 
directly mvolvcd and should ho directiv involved in the scope of wel- 
fare administration and welfare reform^n this country. 

POVERTY K'ATION.^L IN SCOPE 

I know in my own State, in Pennsylvania, quite often when we go to 
Uie State for further aid in such ureas as education, and the city of 
Pittsburgl) hasn't had a new high school in over 40 ycai-s, when w*e go 
before the State government to try to get further assistance for our 
educational programs, quite often, and very realistically, we are told 
by the State that then- hands are really tied and they are overburdened 
with -welfare assistance programs. 

I think the poverty program is one that i^.^ naMonal in scope. It 
shouhl be a Fedei-id participating j)rogrnni. 

I tliink with the iiid of this committee it can be done without 
loss of dignity to the lecipients. I fullv supi)ort the work that vou 
are domg^ 1 am^ very happy to join with the ilistinguished maVor 
of Jsew lork this morning to support liim in tlVis endeavor as well 

J hank you. 



StMiutof McGoVEUx. Thaiik yun, Mayor Fhilk-rly. 

J fspocially apjirociatod the recn5nmeiuIationri that yon inado, 
Mayor J.inJsuy. the five-point proj^rain, because it paiiiUols wry 
closoly, ar« you juay know, my own ihiiikin^;; on this question . 

It follo^v^^ tile so-called huiuan security plan ^vliicli wo haven't 
iiUroduced iis a Icgishitive proposal yel, because avc wanti'd to ^et 
tile reaction of people such as yourself and others who havi; had 
mure experience in this field. 

But I do want to endors<i personally your outline of the genenil 
dirertion in wliieh you feel we ought to move. 

This coiuniittce is not interested in the spcciiic le<rislative detaik 
uf [) articular pro^jrams. That falls more properly within t^' ]e<j;i slut ire 
coiiiiaitltjes thai iuivc jurisdiciiou. But we are very mucli lutereslevl 
in tlie khicl of observations you made here this niornin^; about the 
treneral direction in which we ought to move on incomes nuiintenanee. 

An important part of both tlie ])roposal that I suggested and the 
coimjients that you nuide here this nioring is the so-called children's 
aHowance. 

J suspect that the principal barrier to getting acceptance hi the 
Congress and in the com i try to a children's allowance is the notion 
t hat somehow if you make ])ayments (if that kind it is going to produce 
■ poj)ulation inert-use. 

Js there any evidence at all in tlie countries that have been operating 
for a number of years under a children's allowance, or in the States 
that inive had a rather generous payment of some kind to cover de- 
pendent children, that that !ias resulted in an iiuTe;>se in the birt h rate? 

NO EVinEXCE THAT OHlLiJ^RES'S .\LLOW.\NCE A BIKTH INCENTIVE 

Nhm>r LixnsAV. As rur :v-^ I have been able to tell, Mr. Cliau"man^- 
there is no evidence that anybody can pohit to, that a children's 
ahowaiice becomes an incentive to i)eople, whetJier they are poor or 
not, to have more children because of that allowaiU'e. 

Perhaps Commissioner Ginsberg can add to what i have said. 

Senator McGovern'. Mr. Ginsberg? 

Mr. Gix.sBEUG. I would agree that there simpl}^ is no evidence. You 
can look at a number of countries that introduced the allowance and 
tlien founc^ that the birth rate fell off. 

In the luadian expcjrimciits when they introduced it, and wo 
didn't, th^ was no significant increase in the bith rate. 

What is .fien overlooked in this country is thut generail}- speaking 
the Inglier the incc^ine (f the famihes, the more the tendeiicy is to 
iiave siiiaiier famihes. 

i doiiM think there is evidence to point one v/ay or another. We 
ought to keep in mind, Senator McGovern, wo reall}'^ do have a form 
of children's allowance now in that $600 and about to be higher 
exeni])tion. though it is limited to c(*itain income groui)s. 

Senator McGoveux. We really in a sense have a rich man's chil- 
dren's allowance today in the $G00 income tax exemption, do we not. 

Mr. Ginsberg. That is correct. 

Senator McGovekn. Mayor, 1113^ understandhig would be that youv 
l)roi)Osal would eliminate the $600 hiconie tax exemption. It would be 
a replacement for that, as far as it related to children. 
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Mji-voi- LiNDsAV. \V'.- \v<»ul(i urgo tliat it- be cviMUMl off so ilmt n 
projirniii would he iiilroduccd that would hiivo an cqiuil iiui):tcl <»n 
all groups. The pn^ciit S3\st(»in realh^ does single* out tin* IiiirluM- 
inroxr- ^ioups oror tlioso who ntvd tho lu4p tho niost, Eit]u-r l<»;i\'i» 
what you have but balance if off witli scnne recognition of tlic j)roblcni 
of larger famili(»s for j^oor peoi)lc. or else cliango the whole thuj<r. 

I am not advocating riglit away that you drop the $000 exeniption. 
per sc. Wliat I am suggesthig is that tlie wh( Je thing needs to be l()oke<i 
at so that all people in our .society who have tlic problem of large 
families receiv^c equal trej^tment. 

SenaU)r McGovern. We had an Australian visitor liere in the 
comniitt(»e yesterday- who told me tliat lh(»re is a children's allowance 
in Australia wliich tliey installed some A^ears ago. i)artlv bccaus(» the^- 
thouglit it might be a way to stimulate an inereupe in t^:- ,/ population, 
but it didn't work. It had no impact at all on increasing the population, 

1 think tlie facts are that in tlie 62 countries tliat already lunv a 
chSdren's allowance tiieni has biuui no in encase in liiO bikili rate. 

Is tliat con*ect, Connnissioner Ginsberg? 

Mr. Ginsberg. Yes, it is. Canada introduced it and we didn't. 
Yet, if you trace birtii rates from there on. thore was no (iifferencc 
at all. 

Senator McGoveux. Is it not also a fact according to HE\Y tliat 
in those Statys tliat have the most generous payments today for 
dejiondent chiMren, that there are significantly fewer large famili(»s 
receiving paynuMits than in the vStates where tliey have a poorer 
program on children's pa\^m(*nts? 

^\v. GiNSBEHG. That is right, sir. 

Senator Mr GoVEitN. Senator Javits? 

Senator Javits« I have just one or two other ipiestions nn the 
children's allowance whidi interests me great h'. 

Isn't it a fact, however, that the children's allowance would repre- 
sent an affu*mative pajmient rather than a tax deduction, as you have 
the $600 exemption now, and that this would go across the board to 
ev(T3'body. Therefon*, the well-to-do family would get much more 
benefit out of it than it gets from the $600 exemption {c<h\y. About SO 
percent of the United States is well al)0V(» the poviTt}^ lev(d, so 
wouldn't that present a great diflieulty \v cost as compar(*d with our 
desire, niid 1 speak of both the ma^'or and niys(*lf, of having the 
Federal Government take over the whole Melfare\system? 

XO PANACEA 

Mr. GiKsBEUCi. 8e3wr.',.r Javits, let me say first of all 1 think no 
mo ^)rogvam is -innar hi do this job. 1 think we do iuiv<* a tendency 
h\ tins country \\ that there is a panacea. There isn't, Mhether 

it. is a children's • : or any other approach. It can only be a 
; ; ( of the pattern. 

1 tiiink to the exunit it does what 3'ou say it does, you have- to 
balance that aniotig the other alternatives. The truth, however, is 
that, obviousl3% this allowance would ho taxable and thai in the liigluT 
income families you would gain back substantially from the tax rate 
what was received in tlve allowance. 

So it simj)Jy is n*)t factual that the higher income families would 
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do better than the low-iiiroinc families. While I am that, let me 
i^ay i)ersonalU' there are Ji few elear-i-tit ndvaiilages to this childieir-; 
al Iowa nee again r^t any other one })roposal that 1 think should not he 
overlooked. 

The mayor has already referred to this. First of all. there is the 
oriicial one, as I see it, of tr^dng to do something ahout the division in 
this cotmtry between the people who are now on welfare and the 
peo])le somewhat above it. 

One cannot go around the commtmity without being conscious of 
the e.xtent of that. They feel they ure being taxed for what they think 
of as "those people/' This would do somethhig about the marginal 
ineonie groups because they would get benefits. 

On the issue of simplicity of admhiistration, I speak with some self- 
interest. Tlie present program and most others are impossible, as a 
practical matter, to admhiister. This is far and away the simpler one 
to administer. The work incentive we are concerned about. This is 
the best possible approach to that. 

It is sometimes said of this program, ''Well, it does nnne for kids 
jind it doesn't do it for adults," If you do some'Jiing for kids. I think 
3^ou do somethhig for adults. But even if you didn't, I think it is time 
M^e did something for the kids in this country. 

You know, we always say that children are our most iirecious ]>os- 
session, but having said that we don't do anything about it. So I am 
personally' in favor of a program weighted so mewl in t ii. the direction 
of doing something for children. 

Senator McGovern. Would 3^ou }icld on that point before we move 
on? 

I think it is important to clarify the question that Senator Javits 
raised because it would be necessary, in order to have a rational ;)ro- 
gnnii, to nnike that children's allowance taxable. 

If we did that, if 3'ou re])laced the c.xisthig incoiViC tax exen:ption 
and made the children's allowance taxable. 70-80 ])crcent of the 
benefits under the proposal the mayor refen*ed \o would go to families 
of $10,000 income or less. 

Undei' the present system, the income tax exemption is just the re- 
rerso. Most of the benefits of the income tax allowance go to families 
above $10,000. 

So yovi are moving an enormous step in the direction of a more 
equitable and rational program when you replace this existing rich 
man's income tax exemption with the children's allowance. I think 
that point ought to be kept in mind. 

SUPPORT FOR children's .ALLOWANCE 

Senator Javits. I might say that I am veiy favorable to children's 
allowances. 

In my last campaign I advocated it. 

Facing, as wc do, reality, Mr. Ma^w, how close do .you think the 
President's plan as now roportcul out by the House Ways and Means 
Committee comos to the children's allowance concept, and could wc, 
as a practical matter, tr}^ to improve that rather than try for a new 
system altogetlier? 
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Mavor Lixdsay. Tlie Ways and Means Coniniittoo bill does not 
group in the children's allo^vance ])ro^ani. This body could do that. 

How it wotdd fare in conference is a tough question. I would not 
be^in by being optimistic, however, knowing the histitution as I do. 

Senator Javits. In this choice between the cliildren's allowance 
program and a gradual phase-in through Fj^'difal assumption of State 
welfare costs^ — the Federal GovenuncTJt tak3i?j> over the whole welfare 
system — again adding the element (»i i)raetir?»i'ility, which would you 
j)refer? 

FEDERAL GOVEBNMENT's HOLf: IN THE WHOLE WELFARE SYSTEM 

Mayor Lixp^ay. The latter. iVe t]iink the juinmry target, as wi» see 
it, is phushig-in by the Federal Government or taking (»ver by Uje 
Federal Gov(»rnnu'nt on a phast^ bat is us rapidly as possiblt^.fnun 
our point of view. 

Your income suj)port prograuis. your present support lu'ognuns that 
are for the below j)overt3' lev<»l i)ei'sons. those in the welfar<» categories, 
the worknig poor, and the administration of tlu^ whole j)rograni. this 
is the ininiediate target. 

Obviously* the present system is unworkable. It cannot be adfuin- 
istered. it must change. Therefore, we think this is the critical target 
for this Congress. 

Senator Javits. Could you pinnoint for us why — in tenns of the 
city taxjuiyer and the city administration — you sa^^ it is unworical^le 
and why it nnist change? Keep in mind that you would lose control 
over it then because it would pass to the Fe<ieral Govenu,nent. 

Mayor Lindsay. 1 will try to be brief and then J will ask Co!uniis- 
sioner Ginsberg to fill in tlie gai)S. Ho is the man on the liriiii^; lino 
even more than 1. 

Xo. 1, it is essentially a Federal program wMh certain State o])liira* 
tious and rights that go with it. 

In Xew York Cit.y, the city is charged with tlie whole burden of 
administration. Outside of New York Citv it is the counties (if the 
Slate. 

P^trenthoticallv, I should i)oint out that now the counties outside 
of Xew York City are devoting ])etwoen 35 and 00 i)ercent of their 
county buvlgots {i\ welfare. That is, the non-Federal share of welfare. 

in Xew York City, our tax levy or New York City oi)eraling expe??se 
budget co«t. is one-third, approxhnatol}', of the whole cost of the 
whole system. I say ouo-third. That includes all asi)e(';ts. '^fluit includes 
tlie non-Federal welfare i)rogram that is ]mroly X"ew York State, 
wlien you add it all up. It is approximately oiie-lhird. 

OOUIiLE SET OP KEGULATIONS 

Yi't, \vc have to a<lministcr tlie whole thin::. AVc have to adjuinister 
it according to Feth ral regu!utions which are very ('(unplicated and 
VCMT rigid. On to]) of that are our New York Sta te regulations which are 
vejy comnlicated and ver}* i*igi(h 

Mitchell Guisberg ha^: to adjuinister this i)rogram based on that 
double set of regulations which sometimes require us as a city to have 
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<»;ir own iviriil:Ui(iiis on htp Ivcausr of tl*<* luyors tluit we are dcaliiisr 
witli. 

M:iv f suv tji:u uiic of tlj<' ])n>hh'iiis i> that our luuium resuurro> 
administration has to l)e huni jiulixe an<l jnrv at tin >amo time. We 
iloift control wlio goes <»n \vdf.'irc or win) ccMiies oil welfare. That ir. 
ftxeil by Stat<' and Federal law. 

^ el. wi» have Uy proN-ide not only the home >er\iees; ar.«i [hv >oeial 
services, but we have to S(»ttle the argunients bet woetj pour peojjle and 
the Federal Gf)Vemment. 

Ill the hist anah'sis. it comes down to a kind of adniinistr itive 
decision. When Commissioner Ginsberg prodiete<l in lOOG that, as a 
result of the poverty j)rograin ami other cfTorts, the w<»lfare rolls wen* 
goinj; to skyroekot. lie was absolutely correct. 

We llud tliat p(M»ple n^eiit it bitterly, and don't understand that tin* 
ci^y a(hiiinist ration has no control over it. 

Then, fniully, 1 want to make this point, because it really needs 
nnikin<r: Most of the States of the Union have p:radnally be<;un to 
move into a sy.stt^iii wher(*by the State government would assnine the 
non-Fedcrul mandated cost of welfare as a state^^•ide oblipuion. and 
in most of tliosc cases they have also assumed the administration of 
it under the trcneral assumption that adnnnistralion should stay 
fairly- close to the prime source of fnndin<^. 

New \ ork State has the second worst reconl in the Nation in this 
regard. New York State mandates on localities, Ne\\ York Citv and 
counties outside of New York City, the largest non-Feih^ral share of 
any other State in the Union, with one exception, and that i> our 
neighbor New Jersey, whicli has an equally bad record. 

Other States have been movinir in the opposite direction, which is 
a statewide takeover as a preliminary to the Nati<mal Goveniinent 
doin^ what it should do, which is to assume the hole businc^x. 

Massucliusetts was one of the last to move in this directi<iii. j.i>t a 
year ix^^o. It has moved its prognun away from Boston an.: tlie 
counties into a statewide aj)paratus. 

Wors:» than tiiat, those States that still force, through their Si ate 
legislatures, localities in those States to pick up a ])orli')n of th<» 
non-Federal share — all of them map.date a percentage that is not more 
thim 5 j)ercent. 

New ^ ork State maiuhites 20.5 perceiU and in the Govertior's iuo>l 
recent budget submitted to the h*gishitnre for the current oncoming 
State fiscal year mamlates another percentage point, 2 ntorc percent- 
age points, to all of the h)ealities, tlnireby going in the o|)j)o.site direc- 
tion. 

The reason that most States arc moving in the dir-'X-tion of statewide 
assni;')ption of the non-Federal share is tlnit you < annot run tliis 
s^'stem on a hx^ai basis. Popnhttions are too niol)ile. 

The problem is too comi)iicated, and most county governnuMits 
really can't stand it. llight now in niy State of New^ York th<*. ])er- 
centago of welfare costs in Nassau, Suffolk County, Westciiester 
County, Dutchess Couut3% is hovering around 50 percent. 

Wostehest(^r County, which is sup])oscd to be one of the richest 
suburban counties of the United States, now has 50 ])ercent ()f its 
county btidget hi welfare. 
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I have to toll you that the rate of iiicrojti^io at tlu* moment in all of 
the r^uburban CtMintios outside of the inner rjty of Xew York is higher 
than it is in the inner city. 

»S(»nator Javits. Wlia? pniportion of Xew York City's budget is for 
A"(»l*'ure? 

Mayor Lindsay. Our welfan* cost i approximately $1.5 billion 
this year, out of a total operating budsret of .S6.G billion. That's ab(»ut 
oiie^fonrth. 

May.>r Li.xnsAv. The eity share is about $440 million out of a 
total of S4 billiun in ehy funds, that's alxiut 11 pen-ent 

Mr. Ginsberg, Mc^re money is spent now on welfare in Xew York 
(*?ty than is sj)ent on education. 

SfMiator Javits. Tiiey are not all city funds. 

Ma^-or Ltxdsav. Xo; one-third, approximately^ one-third. 

."•'enutor j.wits. So it is one-t,hird city funds and rou<rhly a lit tie- 
under a fourth of the tt)tal budget for ajrsregate welfare cost. 

Mayor Lixd.sav. I'hat is correct. 

Senator Javits. Xow n (piestion: What proportion of that is 
attributable to the influx <>f poor families into Xew York in any ^iven 
year^ a decade, a half decade, and so on? 

think the mayor has touched on it. The national (piestion is: 
^'Why are we respousihle? Aren't these Xew York City's poor?" 

A FEI)ER.\L RESPOXSI. /ILITV 

Mr. GiNSHEUG. I think the answer to that is clearly ''No.'' I niiirbt 
say. incidentally, that it has always puzzled me that tins i.s the only 
snhsidv pro<!:ram in the United States that somebody finds a special 
value in having a State and local contiibution. 

Welfare is a sul)sidy program, like many other subsnlies that y<m 
know of. AH the others are defined as national in their scope and are 
financed entireh' nationally. 

There seems to be something sacred about the local contribution to 
welfare. I have ne\ er been able to figure that out. The tmth is that in 
any one year. Senator, the proportion of people who come to Xew York 
and end up on welfare in that year is ([i ite low, less than 2 i)ercent. So 
that thcnotion that people fly up or get <m a train and rush off to go on 
welfare simply is not so. 

But cumulatively the efl'ect is very important. People como :o New 
York aa they have for 100 3^ears looking for better opportunities. When 
because of poor health, discrimination or lack of employment they end 
U]) on welfare, v\-e pick up what is clearly a national burden. 

So if 3'on look at die figures for 5 or 10 years you will find that a very 
liigh proportion of the people who are now on welfare came from other 
])arts of the countr^^. 

Senator Javits. Will you submit an analysis of that to us? 

Mr. GixsiJKHG. Yes, we will. We have a thorough analysis M*hieli we 
would he glad to submit. ^ 

Semitor J.wrrs. We want it for a given period of time. I thiiik this 
is critical. 
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I would hope, Senator Pwy,, ihat could got the :>ani(* from 
Chicago. Also I hope that we lijiglit got iho ^ame infomiation 
from Pitlsbui^li. 

I think, \lr. Mayor, if you could zero in on thai issue il would 
o\nl(Kle one of the groatc^i illusions that exists. 

Sir. Ginsberg. ] might say, if I might, S<'nati»r Percy's Chicago 
"xporien<e is vtTV similar to ours and would l)o quilo sU] sportive of 
v.iiat I have ju?^t said. 

Mayor Lind.say. 1 would axld one tiling to what the Coinnussiouer 
said. 

As the Kemer Coniniission and other eommissi<>ns have pc»inted 
out, the demography is very hard lo calculate h^^ slad(» T\-l techniques. 

First of all. national c(»nsus programs are very weak, ^s you kno\\ , 
They are really n(»t that accurate. In hetween census 3vars, it is 
almost imi)ossil)le. even through the U.S, Department of Lab ^r, to 
get accurate figun^s on the mov<»ments of peopU*. 

The Kemer Conunission report, of course, pointed out as siaUsti- 
cally accurately as it could what the history has been. Poor people 
have nu»ved from the South to the North, first io the east coast, 
mainly concentrating on New York, oDviously, aiul the other industrial 
cities of the Northeast. 

Then the great -^wvs m,ov{Ml westward and central America got it 
and the mitlwesteru cities got it. All yo!i have to do is take a tour, as 
the Kerner Conunission did, through the cities of the Midwest that 
went through urban disorders to find out \^"hat migration and the im- 
pact of poor peoj)U* suddenly am\*ing was. 

Then it moved farther westward. In Culifonua, it really has a tre- 
nnuidoiis pn^ssure at the present time. 

The second factor is that all of a sudden in each of Jhese conummi- 
ti(S it began to east* a little bit in the central cities through various 
factors that nuiy Ix^ too com,;)Hcated to go into uow, and began to 
n'ach into the suburbs. 

SUPPORT FOB UUBAN PROGU.^MS 

That is why, in traveling arotuid our State looking for support for 
urban programs, if 1 really want to ring a bell in some generally re- 
garded affluent suburban or upstate conuuunity, all I have to do is 
talk to the county executive thtero ab:>ut welfare and he goes right, 
through the roof because he has su<ldeiily found himself ovcrwh(*lmed 
by a j)roblem that he never dreamt he would have. 

"That is why you have all of these county executives in New York 
State, and I ain sure this is true of the oliior States, all of a sudden up- 
tight over the fact that they have awakened and found that their 
eoiuit3^ budgets are iipward of 40, 45, 50, and over 50 j)ercent on {he 
])roblem of welfare. 

Senator Javits. I have just one other questior. I am sorry to hjiV(* 
taken so long. 

HoM* critically hnj)ortant is it to you thai the food (pu)tie!U be 
im-hided in the welfare pavnients? 

Mr. GiN?^nEUG. Yes, I tlunk it is very important. If the alleruative 
were to provide increased income, thai is obviously prercrnl)le. It 
seems to me not realistic at the moment, so I do think that given that 
set of cireumstaiH^es the inclusion of such a food quotient is essential. 
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Miiv I take ti word to udd one point to your other question? I \]nuk 
it niay point up the fijr;ires. In ;t period of ahoiu 10 years. Xow York- 
City lost about 1 nflilljon j>ooj)k' wiio were niiunly u lute, niiddle-iri' . .jru-. 
and Xew "iorkCiTv ^raiued a]>oUt 1 niiliioii people who were uiaiiiiy 
lo\\ -income and minority jrr^^nip members. 

In a sense, that had a ♦r^<»metrii- eife<-t l>ei-iinse iliegrouj) t at niovt-d 
out not oidy was in a better position to help support the cwinimmiiy . 
but needed les< in tlie way <>f services. Thtoy were replare<l by people 
w^^ » were less able to proride the supp« ^rt to the (•(tnmninif v and 
ri iire<J, in turn, more <if it. 

senator Javit.s. Who eanie from wlit^re? 

\lr. GiNsBEiiG. Well, in Xew Y<trk rity tltev \\u^e iM»rno not 
exchisivelv biit lieavilv from rertain area> of tlie S,.Mt|i xmmI Puerto 
Rico. 

Senat<»r Javits. Tlnink you Mr., Chairman. 

I thank my colleagues. 

Souatttr McGovERX- Senator Percy- 

Senator PKurv. Nlr. Chairnnni, f wele'ome the maj-or bef<uv the 
connnittce. 

I oaupx e the figures this aflenioon tlmt were asked for on nii^^ration. 

In 5r<MUTal terms, I lliink W(^ ean just say our pattorn has Ixvn 
somewhat comparable in the last several decades. Our bhick popula- 
tion today is about 1 million. It moved grradually and sitt'adilv up 
from the South. 

We have a movement from South to North aad then from Middl*' 
West to West. Cominir nre in the midere(hicate<L the unskille<l. As I 
said on the Sennte lloor the (»ther <lay to Senator Slonui>. a (lerade or 
so ag:o you couldn't walk a half mile in Chicago without pa>-in.ir a 
white neighborhood. Today on the S^mth Side it is 30 square miles 
of black ghetto and you ean't walk 10 miles in a direction au<l pa^s 
any white neighborhood, praciindly. So this has been tlie pattern. 

We hr'mg in the unskiUed tmA nndereducated imd we export from 
Illinois universiii-s 90 percent of all Ph. D.'s \>- srradnat<\ mul :} 
great many nnistcr degrees. So the brain drain goes W<»st and we arc 
left with many of the problems. 

Ev on in the Ohieago region we have the prol^liMus iH^canse this 
morning we huvo approxinnitely 50,000 uueinployod hi th<» city of 
Chicago, most of them nnj^killed and imdereduc'iitcd and most of 
them black. We have 50,000 mirdlcd jobs in the faei<nies in the 
suburbs- Noweycr. The migration of factories hns be(Mi ontof the citi<\s. 

So thv. city is left with a great probl' ;n. Our patt<»rn is no different 
than New York, Detroit, or Los Angeies. 

I was very hitcreste<b Mr. Mayor, in your comments on t'n(» dis- 
parity of distribution of revenue of govenunent bet\V(»on tlic suburh:s 
and the cities. 

NO FOOn COMMODITY PROGUAM 1\ CHICVGO 

I Inivo been somewhat shocked to learn that if you are out of food 
•totally in the suburbs of rhicago but live in. Co<')k Ojimty ymi can 
get. emergency food commodity distribution. Yon can actually go 
d' wn and sign a piece of i)aper 'aud s^iy yoti don't have food niuf you 
get food. 
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Bui ill city of Chicao:^ we ihm'i fiavo anv cMuor^eiicy hnul 
roiniiKxliiy (listrilMitioii projrratii. The chy say> it can't sorncJiow 
adiJiiui-t<T or ham lie xho ])r<»irraai. 

vViiat ha|)|)eiis \n a hunirrv faniily in New Y<»rk that liav^ni't tho 
^laiiips. have \i<rA up their aliuwaiu fs. an<l i^ siin]>ly out u\ i<Kxl? Is 
thiMc sfuiic public u*r<Miry tlicy <-au <ro l<» to food? 

\Vc hlii] to go to th<» Jo\v^<*ii Tea (\>. tlir other <lay to rr<'i f'xnl for 
-lar\ ii\'^ m.-iiiiourishci} rhihhvMi. 

Mayor Linds-VT. They to itht- huiiiau re^urcc^^ a(lnniU5.t ration 
a!ul its colli poiiont parts and jr^M lielp. 

Mr. GiNHiBERG. Wo <io haw a surphis commodil^^ i)rog:rani in New 
York City. 

.S'lintor PEKrY. Yon ^hm t inid it iinj>ossiblc to adniiiiistcr? 

Mr. GiNSBEHG. \Vt»ll. \vi^ (hiuk tho whoU* pros^Jtin, as you know, is 
icaily iiu possible to administer. Wc don't find that anj^morc imi>ossible 
than t!io other us|H*cts of it. 

We do iihiuk that jriveii a choice Inuwceii food stamps and surplus 
coruruodities, the food staiuj) is a l>ett^*r projrram and we are \io\v in 
tiie process of moving over iroin one to another. 

Wc have long argued, and the niavor has several times testified, that 
hotfi ]>rogram.s ought to be available in a oity, not thait the family 
f'ould use both but they would be there as alternatives. 

Jf you expect to get signifioaiil <-overage, yoti have to have both. No 
one by its(»lf will do the job. 

Senator Percy. As you might know, we havi- had a brcakd<)wn in 
liMith services for the |>!w>i' in Chieagc Ten days a<r:o,. Cook County 
Hospital simply said they could not aiecept anything except enier- 
g(^n(y cases. Out of 2,500 bods they had 15 available one night and an 
avenige of 00 pcopile come in for aJiuission every night. So they simply 
had to close the doors and say they couldn't accept them. The Cook 
County Hospital problem hus overloaded all other hospitals. 

What is yotir situation in New York with respect to health care? 
An* you able to handle those that need assistance regardless of whether 
they^cdn pay for it not? 

21 free municipal hospitals in new YORK CITY 

Mayor Lindsay, We will both comment on that. We have 21 free 
municipal I»ospitals that serve people withotit charge. They take care 
of all comers. Tn those hospitals, since medicaid and medicare, in theory 
no person ^jhould use those hospitals unless he is enrolled in a medicare 
or medicaid program. If they are not enrolled, that means tliey ought 
to be able to afford some kuid of a charge. 

As a practical matter, that doesn't work. As a practical matter, 
those hospitals take all comers and w^e get reimbursement untier exist- 
ing programs as fast and as completely^ as we possibly can. 

We are also in the process of establishing a wiiole netw^ork of family 
ambulatory care climes for total health services in neighborhoods as 
satellites to these hospitals in order to head off the stream of people 
into the emergency centers of the hospitals. 

Ctirrently, we have seven of them that \ve have started, with only 
about three of them where we are really satisfied that they really are 
comprehensive. They take care of everything. 
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S<Mmtor Fek( V. Are ihe^* <f'-semuilly OEO-fuii-ltMi? 
Mayor Limisav. S»ine of ihenj. Half ur<» OEO-fuh<le(i aiul ihe ollu r 
half i»re not. 

Se!iaior Pehcy. Is your exj»erien4*e ii'\-ieii>.i\ e enouirh to denw»nsir:n <• 
ih:it. like lit lie i 'ny !iall>. you :ireeffe<-tively ile<-tMiir:tii/-iii;r aiul puttinir 
sw\i<t^ <>ut in the uei«rhlH»rlKKKl wliere liie whole fniiiily mw 
c<ini€ ill and hav<' remedial auention nuher than re<ri\e atiention 
when there is an emenrency? 

Mayor Lj\t>say. Th<\v an- vt»r\- ^rf ()\ir <*xj)<'n<'nc<' hasn't U<m-ii 
lon<r. Tlit-y hav«= only Iwhtji ^roiiifr a rotiq>l<* of y<\irs. !>ui our <»xiM'ri('nt-<» 
has lM*en sujMTb with the ones; that we du hav«'- They an* liot rlit^ap. 

F(»rlunately . IxH-auxf the lU'W iim] youn<r<T d<H-tors <-<»niiu^ ahm^r 
care a1>oiit th<» urban pioblen., ue :iiri» <j:(»uin<r d<K-tors w ho ar<' willitiir 
to roll up their skH?v<*s atul do tiiis. 

In our health s<'rv-i<-t»s, Invaust* of UKnlicaid cutb.nrks in {)a-t, 
which ivally kithnl us, from the Federai and Stale (»ovv i unuMils hot v., 
we are in a serious crisis on the fundin;z of our Ii(»s|)itaN. 

OPERATIXG COST-: sTAGGEHING 

You h:ive no idea of the cost of tiu-s(^^ 21 nnuiieipal hospitals that W(» 
run. Wc are building some more, some new ones to replace <!eieiio- 
rated old ones. We have a niultimillion dollar crash pro<rrani to re ner- 
vate the old ones that is on^ohi^, all funded by the eity. But the 
operating costs arc really killins:: ns, and particularly with the<c 
stringent budgets. 

We an» faeing for the fiscal year beginning July 1 an operatinir 
defieit <»f t!iree-<|uarters of a billion dollars in our expense budget, and 
if we W(»re able to nitvt that b\' an3' form of revenue — we don't have 
it ?iow and we don't even have j>ower from the Stale to gain tax 
ourselves — if we are able to close that gap we ^^tiH would be only 
standing j^till on basic services. 

Senator Percy. I think you will he pleased to know, Mr. Mayor, 
that (I /O ugh the influence of your own senior Sc»nat(U' tlie Hi-Burt<ui 
Act is hei ug brought up to date with an extensitui for tlie next 5 y(»ars 
placing great emphasis on niodeniization of hor;pitals iiiul inipn^viuj^ 
the fonnuhi to put heavier emphasis on medically uulig^Mit. 

Mr. GiNJSBEiiG, May I add a won!? It seems to me that the tragedy 
of ujedicaid was that i^ ^Mirted to work well and as soon as it started to 
work and be used the Federal Goverimient and the States moved in 
and cut it back. 

r am not saying there weren't defects, obnously, tliere were. But 
we hi Xew York City had thousands of kids who saw a dentist for 
the first time in their lives. There are other aspect of this. 

We run a family planning program out m ?he neighborhoods 
in this decentralized way. These family planning clinks are crowded. 
We simply haven't been able to exjiand that pi-ogram because 
there are no funds for it. It is an irony in a way. Everybody in favor 
of cutting down welfare and yet they cut down on health. 

The evidence indicates that if you are in poor health you aie o 
times as likely to <'nd up on welfare as if you are in good h(»alth. 

So strictly from a financial point, it makes sense to have a good 
health program. 



S'llaJor M<'(ioVEKN. I !ik«» 'i» fnli-'A; t-'-.M \\\\\\ u qUr-M-^tt 

oil wliat |><T<*<*ut;i<r<* of flu* hihl«j:* \ in N<-\v ^ «3rk i i\\ ini^» 
1 ealtlj ^-AT*' pro^rraius. 

(ii.\>HEHG. T!u' ni<*ii it-aid ]>rt»irr;iiti -u< li :i«.unini^trr«Ml 
joiiitly bv I)<-|>:trtin<*iit of SM-ial Srrvi< wliir'i ]>;tri <»f II KA 
aiui tii<* 'D<»par!iiuMit of Hi'altli wliii'li pari «»f iliv II<-'ihli S(T\ i« i*-. 
A<liiiiiu>t ration. 

Hnt oiily a }><*rtion th<' nM^lic-al <<>-t> urv uu lwilr^l in on** outi-K 

Mayor Lim>>ay. I aru ^ni<v*siii^ now aii<i will Ii:jv<» to (-lii'tk thi-. 
It is >uUjr<t to <-<»rrr<tion. In tbc Ilt^altli STvir<-- Adniini^trr-iion. 
xhv J>i<rj.^4'st cost iU'in is hospitals. 

You an* taikinir soin<*\vluT<» in the an»a of Iwtwivti ^IMH) nulHon 
anil ^r4(X) inillioti just for tlM>s<^ lir»>|?itals alon<* in our bu<i<rt*t. 

StMiator Mi GoVEKN. Wliat woulW t'uo Nrw York <'itv conipon<'iil 
be? 

Mayor Lind.say. Tlia" is all Xcw York City. TIhmi >\v in 
addititjii llio Nan'otirs A<l<Hciioii Scrvict's' Ap'iu y. in \vlu<*Ii \\ <* bavo 
00 fai'iiiti(*s in ncijrlilH^rhootls around the city. We liav<» boalth 
services in our school sy.st^ ui which tin* city fun^ls, 

Wc hiwe a bi^ nit ut jl health <*oin]Huicnt in our ilealtli Scr\'ic<'> 
A<hiiini>a*atif)ii. juul s<i it <roes. W e fund niussivM* resisarclr. W*- have 
bij^ bibonitori<^s in our eiCy. We oven maintain n liugi* aiiiniai farm 
way ujistftte New York for the i^anu fact tin* of <»xjM^rim<nt:Ll ?^ennus 
and things that kind. 

.Senator McGovern. If you a<h! tli<> New Y<»ik roinpoufMit oii 
welfiU'o cost with the New York coiii|HUHMit on health you an* tsilking 
about $1 bfllion. 

Mayor Lindsay. .Sun\ 

Senator McGovern. Thank you. 

Senator Pehcy. I am very much aj pnH iative of yoar h<»ip <»n 
hoiruH>wnershi5^. 1 know Yoi\ will W bapj^y to kno\N I hat it is n<»w 
certainly a law and seems t,) Ik* Uie most surressful projrraiii KHA is 
jid'ninistering. 

NEIGHttOHHOOD HEALTH ( KN-^EllS 

I appreciate y^our conini(*nts on neighb(u*hood he.«iltli centers. This 
is a bill I put in a year or two ago» to judvidc feu* th<ur c(uistniction. 

I know, again, that S<Mnitor Jav^ls lias .seen to it tliis new Hill- 
Bui^n bill does make, for the first lime, provision for n<*i<xlibtuh<> .d 
hoilth centers imder Hill-Burt<jn. I am «:oing to ask his li(»lj) g<M 
the a»Jthorizations increased leaving tiie discretion with the States and 
eommunitie» as to the reed for huch eeatci-s. I think we ou<?:ht to 
provide mere for health centers b(*ca{ise I tliiiik tli(\v are crucial. 

Mayor Flaherty, the mayor of New Y(uk lias indicated that 
$1,600 is inadequate for a faiuil^'^ allowance in New York. 

What would be a level of adequacy in Pittsburgh at minimum 
standards but adcqitai<* .stand amis for a family of four? What vision 
do you make now for a fainil^^ of four ou wcv Ifare? 

Mayor Flaheiity. Wc have somewhat a different ])roblem than 
New York but basically in our State tlie welfare is adiiuuisteicMl ou the 
State level. Necessarily, this still affects the cities bccau.se when we go 
to the State government for educational subsidies they, in turn, are 
overburdened with the welfare program. 
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1 iloii't knoAV the oxiicl figure on the question you mention, Seunlor, 
but in listening to tlie ilinlog here it occurs to nie that one area whi'ro 
tliis committee could focus, and T thhik your aims i\nd the scoi)e of the 
work you are (h)ing is correct and that you are justifiably entering into 
^velfar^'> reforms and administration. I think in order for tliis ty])e of 
work to be salable to tlie entire country it is gohig to have to come 
across as more than a big city aj^proach. 

I fear tlnit even by big city 'mayors, sueh as Mayor Lindsay, and 
j)crhai)s even myself, connng here we tend to drauiatize that it is a l)ig 
city probleui. 

I would ]io])e that yon would hivite some of the nniyors of the 
suburban communitievS. As-Miiyoi' Lindsay touched on it, it is a drama- 
tic statistic. Westchester County has now 50 percent of its budget in 
welfare. Tliat is an astounding statistic. 

I don't tliiuk the rest of America rccognixcs that welfare jn-oblems 
arc beginning to exist in the suburbs. I think the new 1970 census 
statistics may give us some data that will show what is hap])oning in 
America. 

1, myself, as 1 listened to Mayor Lindsa^-'s statistics on the alHucnt 
suburbs began to look at the suburbs in my own oomniuuilA'. I think 
what is haj)j)ening out there is nuiu}^ of the j)eople who move into the 
suburbs — nnd my own mother and father live in the surburbs — all 
lend to become poor again, basic ally. As they reach G5 they lose their 
ability to generate income and thiy fall back on some tyj^e of fixed 
income. Then they are faced with hiflation, and huge medical ])ay- 
mcnts. The}' are not very insura.ble. So many things are ha])pening out 
there in the suburbs. They are not young anymore. They arc getting 
their senior citizen problems. They are getiting their medical ])roblcms. 
They are faced with the same health conditions and the same pollutants 
that wc arc in the inner city. 

I think maybe one area that the committee could focus on would be 
to show Amoriea that it is not any longer an inner city problem but it 
is a problem that is affecting regions of America and j^articularl}^ 
suburban areas. 

Senator Percy. The mayor of New York has said that he would 
like to see the I edcral Government assume all administrative respon- 
sibility for the nev.'^ welfare programs. How do you feel about this? 

Mayor Flaherty. I join him in this, Senator, I do. I think this 
is an area where the Federal Government should make a complete 
takeover. It is not a business for cities or States. It would certainly 
free the cities and States to get into other areas much better than 
they have been so far, particularly the area of education in our 
.State. 

Senator Percy. Leaving aside how it is handled between municipal 
.and State government, do yon both support the concept of Federal 
revenue sharing as a principle? 

Mayor Flaherty. I certainly do. 

Mayor Lindsay. I do very strongly. 

Senator Percy. And I assume that you take the position that the 
■passthrough to the city should be assured in one fashion or another? 
Mayor Lindsay. Y 's; we do. 
Mayor Flaherty. Yes. 

Senator Percy. I would like to lastly ask your judgment on one 
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jispert ol' your testiiiionv with rcs|)e<-l to \\-orkiiiir mothors.Mnyor 
J.iiHjsjiy. rreally don't kiiow wluit is v\^\n here. We luive experiincntt'd 
ill Vonk Couiiiy with proLirams that require i)eoi)le on welfare to 
work Willi li'reat success. Jn lacU I think iiior^l i)eoj)le on welfare wouhl 
like to work. 

r tiunk it is a fjilse notion tluit they are just la/.y and want to 
sit home and take the cheeks and not work. Tliey are hored. 'fhey 
like lo do it but for one reason or another they cairt do it. It is iliat 
tiiev nre unskilled or luive a i)hvsical disability or wliatever it um\\' 

Bni in the ease wIum-c wi» have an iiicreasino' proportion oi wt'lfurc 
r^'('ipi('nt^^ hcuv^ woiiien, ninuy inoiluTs. who cnniiot read or write, 
who feel unwantiMl. uinuH'dtMi, who feel ijurdtMUMl down with the^e 
children, it is iinj)ortant to have day caiv centers, 1 h:ive introiiu('iul a 
niajoi- bill to sponsor eonst nR'ti{)n of day nnv etuitor.s since it is not 
(Mioutih to ])rovi(li» ojxu'atin*:: (\\p(Misi'S if yoti don't htwo the ])iiysical 
facilities. Whi^-i^ you have that oi)poriunity hu* those* elii](h-en lo hi' 
wcll-fiHl and eared for durinjj; th(* day, assuming this program ^yill b(» 
inii)l(MruMited, wouldiri it be widl to try to get tliat mother into a 
situation wlnM-e shi* dix^s h\-irii to read or write, docs d(M'idop s(»nie sort 
of a .skill, is fresh to take care of her ehildivMi in the evening and make 
up the deiicieiiey and the lack in her own cultural and edueational 
(\\pei'ieiice which really ill cq:iii).s her to a mother in modern 
society? 

1 would like to see not this argument i)nt oii th<» basis of forcing 
women to give up their children to work, which sounds cruel, but 
giving theiu every opportunity and (»v(M'y encouragement and urging 
to make up in later life, and .some of these mothers with six chihlreii 
an* still in their twenties or early thirties, to s(h^ if we can't for the 
nest 30 years of tlieir life make up for that defieiency. 

It wilf cost a lot of money, but 1 think the Xixon administration is 
willing to invest $4 billion or S5 billion or Jnorc to start with, to see 
that we correct the fallacy of welfare programs in the jiast, largely 
which .should be junked. 

Mavor Lindsay. Our exj)ericnee is similar to .yours, which is that 
mothers on w(dfarc want to work. They want the training to work 
and they want jobs. 

The jiroblem has been to have faeilitics, as you mentioned, to take 
care of the children. Even more eritieal to have the operating funds to 
run them, which is even more difficult than building tliein. 

A second j^roblem is — even a.s.siiniing that you have training pro- 
grams that will train a welfare mother how to be u nurse's assistant, 
a technical person in a hospital or an aide in a liosi)ital, for e.vample, 
which is one of the great areas of usefulness, or office work, or any- 
thing else that you liiight wish — to so arrange her situation tliat she 
doesn't start by becoming a member of the working poor in a dead 
end situation. 

That is why Commissioner Ginsberg initiated and pioneered in the 
whole area of incenti\'es, partial maiiitcnaiicc in addition to earned 

income. - i^- i 

Wc have been doing this for some y(..rv now since Mr.Gmsbcrg 
came in, under demonstration permission . ;'om the Federal Govern- 
ment. It has w^orkcd very well indeed. 

4->77S— 70— Dt. 1 1J'> 
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AVc liaw also Annul. ] uuiy suv, (on>i(l(«nji)l(' siktcss wiUi aih.lluM- 
(icinoiistnition that we liavo hrcn nmniii- witli a Lahnv D.'pari iikmii 
liTant Jor tJio malt' wc'lfan' rhrn\< win, untrained, with iWwrx 
siii)si(ly to private om])l(»y(M's whn would sruaranKv to tak- mu-Ii i 
IH'i-son and on a ste])-l)y->te]) hasis elevate liini in the income .ireani 
so tiiat that j)erson would know that lie would not just he out of 
poverty rireunistanLT.s hut would rise ahove Mie \vurkiii<r i)(»or lovd 

• ""iV^^'^-r,^'"?' ^^"^ '^^^'^'^ '''^^^''^ "i^ikes him auto- 

niatieaily, il ho has ;i family, a member of tin' \V(»rkin^ ])0or He mav he 
better ofl, Ik^ thinks, on \voiran\ * 

DiiiECT suiisiny -jo private entehpui.se 

This domonstration was a direct subsidy to a i)rivate L-mph»ver to 
elevate that person in a series of steps, ancrUie subsidy would <riVc the 
employer the ndit to use that money for anv kind of a trainm«- nro- 
gram that ho wanted. . ^ 

Ho liad to eleyato that man, and he coukl use that numev to ^end 
him to sehool, hiro teachers, do inshop, inservice stuff, anv s\'<tem he 
wanted. * ^ 

There was total flexibility provided that person went ui^ the bidder 
We have not yet been able to evaluate it, ])ut we think it nmv be an* 
e\i)eriment that would be very worthy. This is the same eoneent as in 
the cas{^ of the motlun-. ^ 

>rr. Ginsberg. :\Iay I eonnncmt on that? It is a hi<rhlv contro- 
versial issue. • 

1 am op])ose{l to eoerein<v mothers to work. 1 think mothers on 
weltare Inive the same right to make doeisions about themselves and 
tlieir kids as others It happens to be also that most kids would l^e 
better of! if the mother did work. Aside from philosophy, there are two 
factors that arn:ue against coereion. One is that there isn't a sinole 
comnuimty m the United States that euii provide enoujrh trainimv 
jobs, and day eare for mothers to take eare of those who volunteer ^' 

it seeins to me that the first thing yon-start is to take eare of Hie 
group that wants to work, where coeiv-ion doesn't even eome in Only 
aiter 3-ou get through witli them "r'M you be faced with this other 
problem. 

The second thing is that praetieallv it doesn't work. With those raiv 
cases of a mother who says, ''No, I won^t," what are you jroincr lo do*^ 
\ou can t send them to jail. You can't take the kids awuv and nui 
them in an institution. We don't have enough institutions, and it 
costs S times as nuich per tdnld in an institution as in their own home 

j he othev thing is to say wc w^on^t do any damage to the kids we 
will take the mother's benefit aw^ay. It is not hard to figure if Von 
take the mother's benefits away the net result is that von will spread 
the lesser amount among the total family and end ui; doin<r dainao-e 
to the kids. i ^ ^ ^ 

So in practical terms, there really is no basis for a coercive require- 
meat on mothers. 

Senator Percy. You do support, though, getting ready for a pro- 
gram by establishing day care centers, which many other industrialized 
countries have long luul. Would 3^ou sup])ort getting oi)eratiii<v e.v- 
l)eiises, which the present k^gislation does provide, getting constructiiju 
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funds fin- llioin, niul inaylx* liftiiiii: (-(Ttuin rc^strirtiims tlui citii^s i)(nv 
liaw !is In (ho lypo of f:u'ilili<s Ihut in:iy ho used for djiy cjiro? 

NEED FOR WAV CAHE CEXTEKS 

rhi'-Mjro just r(d:i\-(ul llu» fiicilitiLS n'quinMncnls. 1 think that wns a 
wis(» inovo. Wo have much \o h»arn Ium-c. I think \vt» will count on 
yon, i'(Mninissii)n(M% to hv\\) u.s as wo try to th^vi^lop scnsihlc and 
iH^sponsildc li»ij:islati<)n. 

Mt\ GixsBEUG. I will ijj^ain and a.irain talk ahoiit the need (nv dnv 
care. 

SiMiator Javits. Isn't it a fad that you ouirlu tt) in(du(h' a qutUiiMit 
for (la\' can* in ihc intlusstrial arrantKMUtMit . in tho t-ontnict arraiijzi'- 
nii'nl,an(l isn't that thobrst way to jn-olifcrattMlay caro? 

Mayt)r Lkvdsay. You arc* ahsohUcly risrlit. 

Mr. GixsBEUG. Industry, with the unions, (he scln)ols. This 
t'ountry, whirh pritlcs itsolf on biung fonvard in so nnuiy t-asos. has 
n»ally bocn backward lu»n\ 

Senator Javits. That is what \vc an* tryini; in tin* Coiuniittct* on 
Labor and Public Widfari*. 

Senator McGoveux. Scnalnr Ox^k. 

Senator ('ooK. Tlnnik you, Mr. Cinunnan. 

Yon can (ell when yon are a braudncw nuMnbcr. It takes a loiii; 
titne to orct down luM-e. 

.Mayor FlaluM'ty, Mayor Lindsa\', AJr. Ginsbere;: 

1 would like to talk to the two niay</»rs fnun my posititui as a ft»rnior 
county e.xcctitivc becausi^ tin* first' thin<*: t'iid in Louisville and 
Jefferson County, wlien I went in as county executive in 191)2. was to 
innnc^liately ass\n))c the (Mitin* c(jsI of tlie welfare* projrrani on a 
countywido basis and eliniinattul the total cost of tlnit to (In* citv. 

TJic reason 1 brinji; this up is hecause J want to j^^ct to tin* one''])oint 
that yon liayo di.scussed but nobody on iho conuniltoc lias disc\issed. 
That is administration. 

You luive said tlnit one of tlie worst things in tlie world is that those 
programs are totally unadministrahlc. What nnikes you tliink that a 
new Federal program, unhss yo\i get it exactly tlu^ way you want it, 
is going to be any b(*((er than what you an* liVing witli now? 

I think I ani really going to direct 'this to tlu* connnissioner. I think 
this is wlnit will he facing liim. 

THUEE LEVELS OK GOVEHX.MEXT OPEKaTE ONE PUOGUAM 

Mr. Ginsberg. It is a fair (question. I think tlierc is one V(*rv direct 
answer, Senator. At the present tiuve in New York, to use ti^s as an 
illustration, as the nniyor indi<'ute(l, you have throe levels of govein- 
mont trying to operate one program.' 

It is bad enough with one* l(*vel of govcuMunent but when you havo 
two and thr(*e, it is lUn business of forms. Everybody says there is 
too much redta])e. Putin three sy.stems of redtape and wheii wt! ^oi 
togctlior auc» iigrc(^ there ought' to be fewer forms we arc all in favor 
of (diniinating the other guy's forms ami usually end up with \uove. 

So I wo\ild say t hat the most specific thing would be a program tJiat 
involves thn^o levels of govermu(*nt which Caimot be administrated 
with efneieucy. 



Tlint is our nf tli(» stroniT^'^l iiriruiiKMiis for ;i straiirht Frdcriil 

Sciiatoi* Cook. Wlicii you talk nhnnt a dnu])K' srt of rriruliition^ 
hctwern ihc Statr and Federal Govi'miiicnt . n])viously. vcmi had 1(» 
conipouiid ynur uwn as a vc>\\\\ of iwn in which various- s(\srn)<Mi(s dis- 
np'ccd ami yon rcaliy wound up with a triple set of rei^iulatious. 

Ml\ GiNsUKHG. El'xaetly. 

Senator Cook. Do you feel that the Couirress of the United States 
should just <r<i ahead as it usually does, and eertainly. Mayor Lin<lsay. 
you are aw;:re of this, and -.'t forth a plan to eoi-rect all of these 
inetpiities and then s(M forth therein that whatev(»r a<reneies of *r<)Ve ru- 
men t are r(\^ponsihle may set sueh standards as tlioy see fit to put this 
aet into operation? 

Do you think that is ^ruint; to do any more jjood than all of the pro- 
<rram> in the past luive done? I think this is n^ally what we an' talking; 
nhoul. 

The reason I ask 3'ou this is oiu* of the reasons that I voted to extend 
this eomniittee for another yeur, was that I felt one of onr top priorities 
in this year should he to do an iiidepth study of t'^v lon«:er the problems 
of Xew ^'oi'k biM-ause you hav(^ expi'essed them, or the problems of 
Pittsburgh or the ])roblenis of Chicujxo, but an indej)tli study of the 
bnreaneraey that has so fouled up all of these jaoirranis for so lonor. 

I would bo])(* that you would a^rree with me in this b(H*ause I 
think this is wlx^e we are e;oin^ to find the answer, ultimately, to the 
kind of |)rotrrani wo I'eully need. 

Mayor Lindsay. 1 think one of the ])roj:rams that for the most part 
has worked fairly well with the bureaucracy, but it is developed so 
that it is almost automatic, has hon\ your social security system. 
That is not too bad. It is simple. 1 1 is oiui h^vel of ^ovornmeiit. ]l i.s 
uniform around the eonntry. 

It has had enough experience to so com])Utcrize itself tluit it works. 
Thei'(* really is no reason at tliiy point why you can't movr this whoh' 
program for poor ])eoplG into such a situation. It can be done. I am not 
saying that it is the world's easiest thing or that it wWl ho witliout 
bnreanoracy, rcdta|K^ and snnrlr^. 

I am not saying <Mther it is going to be M'ithout a certain ainonnt 
of error, i)(V)ple being enfolded in wlio should not be enfolded in, and 
peo])le not being enfolded in who should be. 

Those jndginenls will have to be mado by human beings, not 
computers, in the last analysis. 

But there is no reason why wo can't take this whole dreadftd prob- 
lem of poor poo])k(^ in this afllnent country and move Ihcm into such a 
system that has proven that it works. You can certainly begin with 
that whole chunk of welfare categories that hielude the infirm, aged, 
permanently crippled in one wa}^ or another and are ncvor going to got 
out of povert}'^ status. 

That should be done automatically right uway. I happen to believe 
that yon can do it with whole other gron])5 that are in poverty status, 
and I also haj^pen to b(»licvo that you can do it w^itli groups that have 
never been in the traditional sense thought of as being in i)Overty 
status because tlu^y ai-e working. 

But they arc working poor. They arc largely white. They are 
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<rradn{il|y ])c('(>niiii^u: ilic most cnil/ittci-rd ImxIv (IuU we have in (Ik* 
counln*. S()nictliin<i: luis to In* done. \v\i niiniot iro on the w ny w c ar**. 

Maytir Flaheuty. Senator. I think your question is. as Mr. Gins- 
l)('rtr sjiid, ;i very fair one. I tliink |)crluil)s then- is no easy :nis\\ t»r t<t it, 
but combined witli th(» idea thai tluMC would be an cv^mi irrcalcr 
K(Mb»ral bureaucracy created if tbes(» pmp'ams wiM-e transferred, if 
tb(» welfare ])rotrram ])ecame a Federal takeover, the only answer 
would b(* thai it would have to be (-(unbiut^d with welfare* refcuiu as W(» 
know it toda}* in the .States'. 

If yon ean c(un])ine the two into a new F(»deral bun^aucraev you 
would ho (iikiu'T the ritrht stej) and you wouM also he. if not (»linnua(- 
intr, reducinsr the jireseut 50 se])arate ])in"eauer:u'ies whieli lia\'(^ lack of 
uniform standanJs for each State. 

You would ha\(' a ir7'<*at chanc(» for uniformity throujrhoiu the N:n 
tiou on a ])rofi:ram that is strictly national in scopi^and that is ])OV(»rty. 
i tbink coud)ined with it you have to hwvo welfare rcToruis fnuu what 
we know it as today. 

S<»nator Cook. I miirht, snii^(»st as a form(»r Conirn»ssnian yon an^ 
awar(* also that llien* an* a lot of ])(M)])1(» in tliis country who feel th(M'<^ 
are iiuMjuitic^s in the* social s(*curity j)rosrram; that is. tin* anuMun of 
mail we in that rejrnnl. 

There is one interest ins: thin<; yon bron<;ht up on your sid)sidy 
em])loyment ])ro£rrain yon have in X<*w York. It caiu<» hark to du^ 
business of nutrition as a very important j)art of this ov<»rall situation. 

By tli(» way, when wc talk about (he faet tlnit everybody who re- 
r-(HV(»s subsidies really do(»su't want to work, ] think this is often said 
in the int(M-est of ])olitical S(^lf-int(»r(st . and I have to limit it to that. 

The thin<r that iu:;)r<*sses n)<» about this bnsin<»ss of nutrition i.s 
that it woidd eoonliuatc* with 'a ])rop'am like your.s. 1 think if we 
eouhl find an emi)loyer in tl:(» country who woidd want to giv<» u.s 
a mnnber of (Mn])loy(^es at tln^ lower levels, if we could subsidize lii.s 
incouK* an(! nutritional ])roo:ram, and if w<» could show him ov<m' «*i 
j)eriod m\' time t lnit wo eouh! deen^ase his cost of w<)rkm<Mi\s conip(Uisa- 
tion, (l*H'reits<^ his cost of uncMnployuMMit eonipensation, 1 think w<» 
could (teereuse his lost nnni-lnuu'.s — and 1 think now ho sets u]) on 
Ins liability side of the lcd<r<'r at the be*rinnin<x of the your S(j nnnn* 
hundreds or so nnmy thousainls of lost nnin-hours as a result of ])o(rr 
In^altb or whatever the question nuiy b(* — I think if w<*bav(» to aj)p(^j| 
to tlu' selfish side 1 think we can show him that in the lonjj: rtm a, 
In^althy nation is {2:oin*r to suv<* him a <j:r<*at deal of money. 

I think he is now sjxMulinij: it on j)ro<ri'ams wIumh* he d()(»sn'l r(»aliy.e 
that he cjin cut tluse costs and in)t onl}' that but iner<»ase pioduction 
at tlie same time. 

Mr. GiNsnKUc;. 1 would agree with that. 

S(Mnitor ('ooK. I think tliis has been ono of the t]nn«r^^. 

On an employment pn)<;:mm snch as yon lniv(\ if we had a ])arallel 
prop'i;m to tlnit which worked on the basis of nutrition, I think we 
could well come up witli the suun^ results that 1 .think 3*ou are <i'oin(> 
to come u]) with in yowv emploj^ment pr()^j;ranK 

When we look ut this Nation, and I um not otit to mnko a Sjx^ecli, 
wluMi W(^ look at this Nation and und(M*stund that of all the children 
born today, 5 perc(Mit of all tbose eliildnui are mentally retarded, and 
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iIh' l)ii«:Lr(*st )M'n-«'in;iir'' <)f i^i:it o pcrrcnt i)l)vinn<lv in tli<* vcrv low- 
inc(niii' l(»V('ls. ;in<i 10 ycnrs fnnn now tijo [jcrcrnUiirc* of iin'Mt;il rc- 
lunlulinii in thnt ^jr^'onp will iiicn';ts<ul to 12 pcrrrnt. we iiic n 

pretty poor excuse' f;)r u vinhlc nulion tlmt r«Mlly \v;int> to loi^k iifttT 
It-; own. 

Apiin, 1 think \\r romr hin-k to tlin prohlcin of tli" niliniui^t nition. 
1 tliink tlir !)i<r;j:(Nt brick wuW wo fsirc is ri<::In Iicrc ;jt this level. 1 ju-t 
(hm'l fei'l it is ill the State I.'vel and I don't feel it is at tlie local level, 

1 h;ive he;')) :U tli" lo<-al lev(d and 1 hjiv*' worked -M tlie State lev.-l. 
\V(» converted onr f<»od |>ne,rniin to tlw stain]) pntirrinn. i liiink v- e 
slMMihl na.v<' l)e:Mi ahle to hav.' liad hotli. 

\\ e. as af'onnt Vi saw to it tliat we conld keep l)oth at our ow n eo'-i. 
I fell that all of onr pi-oSIi'in^ were \\ith tin* F<'der;tl (ioverinnenl ::nd 
Mot with tlie Stnte. 

Mayor I.inds;iy. in yonr r<-:nark> yoii -;}y iliat :!!n)ual!v llie income 
nniintena-ncc sh'»iild !>.'• f mI. 11' thi- hr lruc and if liii^ hr a. nec<-- 

siiy. ai:d i !'".•! tji-i ]\ \>. tlteii f< r to p;».-s a. hill tiiat iwvs a liu'nrc in 

it <tf will !):' lh" MHei' "nination nf tiie entire proiirani t<» h in 

with. I . . 

Don't you h 'H<'\{' 

Mayor I.iNns.vv. TIumv is a way 1o <<»\or that and tlint is to amond 
it so that there he a 1-Vderal j>(M'eenl:ej:e sliare in a supplonieni, \W 
ro<-(finnieiide(l 51) pereont as what wo rcj^arded as a pf»litieally pr!i<-tieal 
iwu] vialde 1:n\^^'0<. per<-ont of suppleincMil .-n-y i>(>nofits tiiat ;n*(» 
paid to 1)0 jil)sorl)ed l>y tlic Kederal dovernniont / 

'i'he Ifouso of l{t»prosontative> is talkinjj al)out one-third. Tinit is a 
step, a l>ijj: step. 

Senator CuoK. Tlie renson 1 am interested in tliis is l)ee;nise tiie 
roininissionor said tliat w lien medicaid hepni to w(»rk and aeln;dly 
Innetaoned (he way i( was intended to function, liie eost whirl! 
everyi))ody shoidd liave realized would he there anyway friirlilened 
everylhody ofl" and tijey siarled to j)ull l>;M'k. 

1 think tliis is wlial we are jroinjr to lind h\ tiie income inaintenmieo 
pro^rraiin. After jill, everyl).)dy Inis been politically sayiniu^ for years 
tlnit t'liere oiijj:ht to he an es<-alntion clause in tiie s(M-ial sceuritv pro- 

If 1 1] is be true, then th.-it es<'ahuion clause slionUl l)e in lids proL^nnn , 
1 oo. 

Mayor Lim)s.\v. Wo nre pnrticularly conscious of tins today l)ecausc 
<>r 1 his kilhn*? inflation 1 1nil wo are :dl operatine; inider. 

Senator Cook. Let me nsk you in this proLrrinn you Inive outlined, 
wliat do voiJ anticipnte tins will cost? J)o you ii.-ive any cosl factors 
at all on wlnit you anticipate lliis would cost' tlie Federal Goveriunent? 

Mayor Linosav. Wnir fiirures will vary (lependinj^ on w liat levels 
you are (alkinj^ abonl. 1 think in tlio adniinislration I)ill ns suhinitled 
to the C'ontrress, the liurean of tlie Budget is lalkinix somewhere 
l)elween $4 l)iUioii to $4.') billion. Your :5()-percent fi<,nu-e foi* the sup- 
plementals over and al)ove $1,000 wonhl not renlly afreet ihnt too 
much. We cnleuhitc somewhere in (he area of $400 iiiilliou. 

Mr. CiixsBKKo. A liltle less. I think they fijrnre al)ont $325 million 
or $350 million. 

Mayor I.ind.sav* As a pi-actical matter, what (lie other body is 
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mlkinji :tbwut liere^ llie Ways mid Moans Coininitioe. very sei'iou^ly. 
which we think is a siej) forward, is a verv i!iana<reahle thiii<r. 

A«iain. take :i liMjk ai Now York Ciiy. Our expense l)iidiret fijj:uie 
iiW welfare is ,S1.5 l)illi(»n f.»r one <-ity. Twu-thinl- of ihat is reiiti- 
l)iii-sai)Ie from the Stale and Federal (SovernineMt s. 

Hut ve are talkinj; ahout that for one city l>udi;ei. 

rinst h« fui-e yon came in we \vei"<? talking a])o\it n hospital >ysioni 
thrtt is ruti for j)ooi- pe<»ple. The hospitals alone are reachinij; a half 
billion doihn's for f>ne city. That is \\u{ reind)\irsal)]e stuff." 
So these iiirures are not uuinana<real)lc fiiiu res foi- this l)i<j: ((iuniiv. 
for the :nuonnt of income that is jLionerated iii this country. 

Seuiitiir ( 'ouiv. I u conclusi(»n. what are yon suyinjj; is tliai i his c(»nies 
d<»\\n to a JUattcr of iiati(tiial priorities and ^um\ a standpoint of 
national piiorities where would you put this problem? 

M;iyor l-l^I^^^AV. 1 would put it way up on top hc<'a'.i>«c it \r. 
do witii people and tiu'ir well Ix^iu^. and llu«ir ai)ility to survive. 

SciKiior Cook. Thruik y*ui. 

Thank yon. Mr: Chairman. 

Senat(»r ?vlc( J uvki:n. Senator Diilc. 

Sei!;itor Dui.K. ] .'ipolo<rixc hu* Ix'iujr late. 

I read your excellent statement. Mayor Lindsay. 

I didn"' ha\'(» a copy of your siaienient. Mayor Malieity. 

M;iy<>r Fi.AUKin'v. I didtTl have a pn'prvn'd siutenieni. 

Senaloi* Doi^E. 1 think Mayor Lindsay rivot^iii/es that we niv 
undvin^^ s<une pr(>iri'ess in Melhire i-eforiJ). J was Ih-art*'ned yesterday 
to note that 125 inend)ers of the Democratic study j:roup in Uie 
House endorsed llie concept. That would imiicale to in<' that it will 
prol)al)Iy pa^s tln» House and then coine (o tlie Seiuit<' for extensix'e 
ht'arintrs. 

Apparently iliere is a rec<»|j: nit ion among all of us. regard les^ of 
i(h*olon:y, that the? present syslem is a failuri> and thai changes sh(udd 
nui.dc. I am just ph»us(Hl lha( you both and Dr. Ginsbei'g have 
taken the tinu\ to be Inu-e this mtu-ninfj. 

We have a.nothcr outstanding witness who luis been waiting two 
days and we liave to vacate ymnn at no(Mi. so I will foi'ego any 
(pn'siions. 

Thank you. 

Seualor MrCrovKiiX. Thank you, Seruitor Dole. 

Tliank you, >\L'iy<)r Lindsay and Ma3'or Flaherty, and Mr. Gins- 
berg. It lias beeti most lielpful to have you here today. 

Prof. Alvin ^^chorr is a professor (if social ])olicy at Brandeis Uni- 
vei-sity and a former ofiieial al the Departineut of Health, Educatit)n, 
and Welfnre. He is recognized as one of the country's leading utu!:i)ri- 
lies in the field that the couniiittee is now investigating. 

STATEMENT OF ALVIN L SCHORR, PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL POLICY, 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY, WALTHAM, MASS. 

Senator McGovEUN. Professor Sehorr, I wnnt to personally apolo- 
gize for tnyself and on behalf of the connnittee that we were unable to 
pul you oh yesterday and that our time is souiewliat limited today. 

KnowingVoitr famiHarity with this overall field and how snccincl 



you <*:in i)e. 1 iliiuk \vo <* / i jn.iuutre iIh* -itiiatiun. If yo»i cuii xoro in 
(iji the [x.iiils ih:U you tliink are Juosi iiupculaut for iliis cnnuuitMH* 
to c-nnri<ler uiul then ]'es])o!ul tw auy (-uosiious we iniLrlu hav e, w 
v.uuhl (loeply appj'ociate it. 

] luivc ro;ul yuur stuienieiu :uh1 I tliink it is a r^uporl) <iisc'u»inn c»r 
the j)i()l)leui. 1 know <)thor jncnii)ejy of our cuunnitioe liave rea<l ii, M 
w ill 1)0 made a pnit of the recoj'd. 

Mr. ScHOKK. 'J'hank you, Senator McCiovern. 

And, Senator Dole, tliunk yoii for liniitinti" ycnu* remarks. 

You have uiy ritaleuieut. 

(The j)repared siiiiejueut of Ah in L- Sclu.rr follows:) 

PUKPAllKI) .S j ATKMI'.N'T OF Am'IN L. .'^(•MOKU. I'iJUKKSSOIi Or* .^nt l \I. PoI.M V, 

Hu.\NP):i.s Unjvkhsity, W.m.tuam, MA^r^.\cm'si.n.< 

Mr. Chainiiaii, and Cl(»MtlfiiU'iij my nuint' is Alvin k. Schorr. I am Professor 
c^f Social l*()li('V at Braiuicis l*uivc-r-it\ . licfrtrc ar^siman^Jj that posit i»)n. I was for 
tc-ii years a <>;ovcrniU(*Mt otTicial, in . <'d in one way :ind another witli paliHi* 
assistaucf, social srcu rity, auci aati-povrrty activities. I \va.-^ |>n>l)abl\' ih<* lir-i 
official p\ihlic-ly to criticize the AFUC program for its etTcrts on incentive* to work 
and other pr<^i>h'ins.' 1 su)>pose I regard myself as lir.-t of aU an expert on income 
maintenance. 

I (M)me at the i)rol)leni of Inniffei* in lh<* looted States, therefor*-, ar^ a prohI<'n) 
of tlie faihn*e of i\r comirh'X .sv.steni of n>aintainin*z: income. Tin- air i- fiill of 
obser\'at ions ai)Out the need to n>ft>rni this system and, if I am to he l::i<'f, it niav 
Im* most nsefnl to limit myself to two matters. The lirrt is a ne.-ir-tenn i-sue and 
tin- s<'Cond !Li,()es to broarh-r improv(Mnent, of tlie overall system. 

.\s to the near term, I will eoinnn'nl on 1h(' nje.-niin?; <»f federal administration 
of the Presidem's Fuuiily Assislancc' Proj^ranj or whatever related program may 
erniT^e from Con^irc^.swional deliberation. The President's projiosal wotdd t-stahlish 
a federal proj^ram to administer the $l,(inu Icx el of assistance for a family of four 
w ith no other inconu' and its e(pii\ aleiu for <Mher f.'unilies. .\t the earlier^t (latc' 
at which the jirofiranj mifj^ht beconw' efTedive, all i)ut f<»n- or five rtaies w ill Im* 
oprratinp; at hifihcr levels c)f assistance. Alost states, tln*ri'fore, will be reuninMj 
to maintain proj;rams of snjjphMnental assistant-. Tin' prospect that iidliions of 
I)eoi>h' will receive assistance sinnilt:o.eonsly from federal and s\U)plenienlal 
programs and the \ ision of the interrelationships l)e\\veen them i'harm no onc\ 
TlnTcfore, ll.U. 1417:} pro\*idi-s that fi'deral and stat<« f^overnmtMUs may ajxree 
tli.-it one or the other assmn<* administrative n*sponsibility for both pn^^rains. 

It is more* likj'ly that states wonld administer the federal prop;ram tlian the 
other way arotmd. That is the Way th*' prec-edents lh)W. Tin* states already ha\ e 
staff and orju::ini?.ati<)n to handle tin' prop;rani. And it is hard to imajnine stalos 
lettihfi fj'deral officials jletermine elifiibility for supplennaual pnynn'Ots, wlnh* 
they simply i)ay tla^ bill. 

Now, I want to ohscjrve tliat p<M*mitting or encomapjinK state administration of 
this m*w prop;ram w<)nld toss away the best o|)i)ortnJnty we have had for public 
assistr.MC'.* reform in almost a deca<le. I assnnic that the objectives that this 
Comn»'*.tee has in nnnd — and I share thcin — are a nniforndy administered level 
of rnininnmi Assistain*e, withont exchisions. Across the coinitry. With States operat- 
ing programs, \v<* would lnuM» to rely ou the capacity of the Federal (,lovernnn*nt 
to secnre unif^)rm op<»ration and nnninnnn standards by detailed n-|^Mlati()n of 
state and local persomn'l. 

Tliat is exactly the system we have had in i)tiblic assistance. Any object i\ e 
assossnnMit — of tin* last tc»n years, at any rate — wonld have to condnde that it is 
not, workabh?. I am not sayiup; that the Fcd(?ral (Jovernmeat cannot secnre con- 
fonnity when a state openly defies it, as stat(i.s occasiomdly do. or w ln*n a state 
dramatizes non-conforaiity "by ending assist anc(? to 2*J,0()0 children at once, a^ 
Lonisiaiui did soniv^ years Sigo* Rather, I am pointing at what Inippjais in Welfare 
l)el)artnn'nts from day to day, regardless of what a state says in written policies 
that it will do. Interpretation of those policies is highly sc!nsiti\ c» to the attitmU's 
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'if -t:ttr iwid Inv'.il offioiul- ;i:id th<-y. in turn, to the attitude- th:it -urr()iind th'Mii. 
N:itur:illy. Tin' F^-dt-nil (iovi'mnsnU i- <'tT<vtiv<' in r-^^ulutiiiir puhlic :i~^i>T:iiUM\ 
if at all, with writTni pi>ricic-. It d<'als witii day to dny ])r:ictiiN» tliroip^li an :iriu-;- 
'^Nijsth n-latioii^Iiip, aud Tlu' record :-lio\v- ('Xtrn-;iv<- violation-^ in that dny to d:iy 
pructit'r. 

1 ofTcr you Viriiini:i :m cxami)!*". The ffd<T:il adiuiiii^traiivr n \ i<'\v in 
Vir^iiiia. i-»)ndut't< d in VM\t), rt portJ'd: "'PnirticM- in tln' applicut ion process \va* 
found to fontlii-t i-xt(Mir<ivcl\- with the cxprcr^si'd purposes of >^atr pohry and 
federal nMpiircuicnts and to vary widrly anuin;; Joc-al units.'" ^ I'oopic were dis- 
iM)ura«ird from applying for assi^tant'c: applications win takrn liut not ii-v('>ti- 
^ati'd: othcrn-isr acceptable polieii»s wuto ndujinistered i i a manner that would 
(ieter applicant-: applicants \\'(»re rejected without evidiMue tosnjiport t lu' rea~on~ 
for rejection. (^int<- the sana' pattern of violation^ e.\i>t ' in Vji^sinia now and no 
Wonder, for iu the pa^t decade neitlier the state nor the Federal CJovernuient has 
aet«'(i lirudy to alter it. 

Tln-ri' is no reason To .siniile out A irs'nia. Similar findin<is wen- uunJe in the last 
adniinistrntive review in New Jersey in llKW).^ TIm' r'ta'e Advisory Couunittee to 
tlie f.S. (*ouuni!-siou on Civil Kif^ht.s reported a similar situation in Mississippi in 
iUV)9.^ in l!Uir>, a former federal welfare oHicial, Dr. Winifred Hell, devoted a book 
t o one of t he d<'viccs that stati'.- used to introduc*' a eonsiderahle measure of discr(»- 
lion into The iziviufi of assist iinc — the so-called suital)le home policies. The pub- 
licly a\-owed pur])ose of th<-se policies was to improve the home life of chiidreu in 
.\FI)(' faitiilirs. Dr. Hell ranii;rd extensively across the states :iad e< included that 
the policy's primary fnuctions were "to restrict tin* growth of the ca^'loail 
and . . . iV> inhibit ADC coveraj;*' of Ni'j;ro and illegitimate chiidreu ..." Iammi- 
tually, this means of discrimination was dosed to states, Imt om' cannot review Dr. 
Hell's accomn without realizinj; th;.l states can devise these i)olicirs a ,nreat deal 
nn>re rapidly than the Federal (lovrument gathers the evidence or determination 
to close th(.Mn oft. I do not doubt, for example, that provisions now in the law coii- 
('(•rninji who U required to accept work are used in the sann* way. 

Vou will inistuiderstand my point if yon take me to be focu.ssins; on poorly 
written n'j^ulations or the incomp<*t<Mice of one official or another. Hather, tlie 
dilTerenCes l^etweeii states — betweJ'U per cai)»la income of $*J,0(U) aud $4, (MM), 
hetwej-n the size :uid situation of minority sroup-^, in the signifuvuice of farm labor, 
and so on — lead to differences in conviction about wiioni to a.'^.'^i.^t and at v.diich 
level of payment. Under state administration, failing a i!ionstrous supervisory 
eftort by :he Federal ( lovernnuMit, tlu'se diffenMiees are inevitably rellected in 
day to day pru(*tice. This outlines only part of tin* problein, for 2! slates n a* rely 
snpi'rviri(» counties that in turn admini.stiT the welfare program. The difficulty in 
translating federal standards into practice is snearcd. When, in the end, the Fed- 
eral (iovenunent is awan^ of violations, its only real .sanction — in jireseut law and 
in the ])roposals that are bi'iuR considered — \fl to withdraw aid, thu.** pemilizinj; the 
very i)eoi)le it set out to help. It is a sanction not often used, as everyone coiu'crned 
understands. 

ST ate operation of f(?deral welfare prof^ranis was devised in a time* when no one 
tliou;>;ht of :i f(»deral jnininunn. Supporting peojih* at the ley<'ls and in the way 
ihouj^ht reasomible in each f^tate seenu'd a large enouj^h objective. Now we are 
talkiuf; about quit(» ii different objective. But if we tise the old machine or a new 
nuu'hiiu' nuich like it, we will have tlu* sauie consequences. We will have people 
exclud<*d from the proj^ram whom Conj^ress did not nu*an to e^'clnde. We will have; 
the federal nnnimuni undennined by technician,*^ who ini]iute incL?nu» to peoph' 
that they do not have, itiisinterpret regulation.s, or make niL-takes in aritlunetic. 
And we will have discrimination between oiu^ type of iipplitaut and another, in 
the ways that scein desirable in each particular state. 

1 tlnVefor**, tirge that the welfare program now being con^^iden^d in Congress b(*, 
in fjtci, federally operated and in no way dependent on federal standards or con- 
tracts intended to g:ov(*rn state operations. It may be de.'^irable that the federal 
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turn to >i;jtr J >i()oi;ii:.s jii ()cr;i?.ionaI, r-it ii:u ions; tli«-.- -Isoiild ]u- 

ran'fnlh- limitrd mid driincii in I;i\v. h Ix-rn r'H^^<-s1«'d 1b:iT U.li. ni7:i In- 
:inicndc(l lo jjrovidr -a monrtriry iiicMitiv*' to >t:inv-. thai ^^M•k f^drral adnini^t ra- 
tion for tln-ir sni,»]ilt iju'iitary |;rot:ranis. Tlic F»'d«*ral < lova rnniciit woidfi a»iiinf 
all or riio-t of the (•o>1 of adinii)i>trrin^ Utvsr slatr jiro>irani>. Alihoniih :]!,• inc^-n- 
I available in t his way may prove too >niall. it is ai least woj t h trying. 

I recojrnizr 1 luit this ronrse may Ir;i\c iis in an eminently nn<le-iiahl'' >iiuanoii. 
oiicratiuji t wo, parallel j»r()i;r:iins for one ]>urj>o'--e. U'he solution to thi> prcjlilein is. 
of coii:-M\ a federal i>roor:nn at a level snUiiient i\- hi;ili to niiiiinMz*- r:ai«- proiiratii^! 
I >ii|JpOr'e we are unlikely. t o <Io Ibis a1 one step, but we may hope to ai>pr(Kirh t hal 
jioal iii time. If we now set a pattern for stale operation of tlie federal protiram. 
lniwe\ er, Mi}^>eij:ient iinprovemrnt s will iXn t l.nt r(>ad too. We shall ha\'' eoiMj)ro- 
nii*<-d public ar^.-'-istani'e reform for the neM (ieeade, however niueh nioh« s" w<- lind 
tiurselves wilJinii to spend. 

i.el me turn now from jnatter- immeciialely before Conjiress :ind a^k what 
svr-teni of income maintenance we want to have in the lonii nni. \Ve jiave, for 
sonic years, ]ji«rsneii a eoin>e of identifying major ri.^ks to iiicome- old ai;e, 
di>aljiHty, widowliood, Ix in^i orpiunicd, niien'i)loynient — aiid devi.-inii a proi:rani 
that would ^Miard ajxaitist each ri^k. (j^iblie assistance was to be n t,.n,],orarv 
device for j)eoi)lo whom tlie basic pro^^raiiis eotild injt protect.) The n-i:Ii i< our 
•exttMisivc system of social >ecurity. That s\-stem was de\-i<od to maintain income 
and to prvirnt pON-erty. It is not aii antij)o\'<Tt y >ysteiu in the sen-e that pnl)lie 
ar-sistance or a nepitive income tax is, biit obx ioiislv it has an ar.ti-pov**rt v elTeei. 
Over Iialf of OASDHI benefits go to people who would othorwi>e have \nu>u poor.' 
In H^Oo, OASDHI alone kej)t o.o million houseliolds oni of j)o\-t'rty.' 

Some are disjjosed these days to arj^ne that social si-curity onuin now lo i)e 
divided into two ])arts. One wotdd br like prixate in>urance, j>avint; beiielit< 
proper* ional to the taxes people have j):iid, which is to say i)roporuou:d to ila- 
income they have had. If froui tinu' to time the Government added a corn et ioii 
for inflation and a share of increar-ed national income, middle clar> and weiilthv 
peoph' would have a very f^ood thinj? indee-d. The other part of social x^ in-itV 
would be a jjro^^rani carefully limited to poor peoj^le and jjrovidinjt benelits a< 
dec(Mit as jjossible within the limits of our anxieiy about whether thev would con- 
tinue to work, whether they mi^ht have illeKitin.ate children, and m» forth. Thi- 
two-part view of social security lies Ijehind most proposals for radically nmplilied 
public assistance at hi^h levels of payment, whether they arc called ne<^aii\'e in- 
come tax, income suijplenient, or whatever. The view i< explicit in the recentiv 
released rej^ort of the Heinenian Conunis.sion. 

From th<' jioint of view of its proijononts, the chief advantaf;e of a ncK^Uive 
income tax is it.s efncieucy — that is, the high projmrtiou of it.s costs that would ko 
to poor people. They overlook two qtialifications of this advanta<r(i. First, a nega- 
tive incomes tax is only eiricient at \'ery low* levels of jKU'inent. Because «)f the ne<'d 
to incori)oratc im incentive scale, efficiency doclines rapidly as th*' payment level 
aj)j)roaches any reasonable stun. For exanii)le, the Ileineinaii Connnission'- incoin*' 
supplement would, if it assured income at the p.ovcrtv level, be :»0 perc^'ui 
efiicient.s That is, it would !)e markedly less efficient than existin*; OASUHI. 

Second, such efliciency as may be piiiied at lower levels is achieved, in elfecl 
by withdrawinj; from poor ])eoph' the advantajre they now enjoy in the calculation 
of OASDIII and otlier social insurance benefits. Tliev would \i,:iln elllciencv in 
one i)ro.iiram by yielding their .share in others — a doubtful fnvor. Thai .some 
people intend a two-part and, no doubt, doiibh'-staiidard svsleni is yjos>il)lv not 
the important problem. The important probh'm is that, with intention fixed on 
schemes to wipe out poverty in the mo-t eUicient mumior ])ossiljle. even those 
who are concerned ab(jut hunger and poor people niay withdnav attention from 
I lie social insurances and ot her income transfer pro«»;ranis tliat are vitall\- ieiportani 
to tlie poor. Such projirams now prox'ide more than half tho income of poor peo]jle. 
If nej»lect('d, these pro.urams will steadily be skewed to give the poor a smaller 
share — i\ development that is already evident. « 
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<)h\i»>u-l\-, thrn- Dtlur n-ti-ou-^ for (M)nr'Miiiim :iimI v^t(•n(^iIll: Un' -ocial 
security aj)pro:ich, h;iviun to do with it- ^Mcatcr ]jnl»lic' arcrj^taliilit \-, tlir lik' li- 
!ioo(l tliiit its l><'nct:t lc\rl will more rapidly n'tli'Ct incrcaMHl iiMtionnl iiiconu'. :iiid 
the iiii|jort :mm'<' of (icveloj^iii*! UMifyiiiiz; incc*h:Uii<iii-< riitlMT tlmn projirnm^ thai 
i-olatr- poor jx-oph- :\\ui *<'t their iutrre-^t-^ a^:liM-t iho-e of other-. So I urue \ ou, 
wln'tlnT or Mot vow inve-t MtteiitioM and eiierny in tin* ;;raiider ]>njp'^>-d- f(»r :\u 
llMliiaciilatc welfare -yr^teiu, to he attentive to the \ ital iliteie-^t of poor people 
in further (h-velopment of >ocial security and other income tras. ■ -■o^nnit-. 

In the few iniiuUe-; more that 1 ciiw vea-onnhly take, 1 \v:uit to _..e that the 
next (lepiirture iu the di'\-el»)pineut of social >e,-nri1y should lie a i>io«irani of 
Children's Allowriuces. ] deline Chihlren's AHowauces a- a uni\-er>al pavnieut to 
fainilie> ou behalf of chihlrcfi, witliout reirjM'd tn incoUH'. Tlie ]);iynien; would 
n'place cnri'<'nt <'\»'Miptions for cliildren iu tlie income t:i\ aiuJ would it-elf be 
ja\:ibl(% so it would beueiit poor families nu)re tlian otliers, 

I said lliat the social security approacli ha-< been to icjeuiifv' major ri-k- to 
iiu-onie and de\ i-. pro<irams lhat would «i(iar(j •i*5ainst tlieuj. The piv-^euce of 
children iu a family i-, far ;ni<l away, tin' nior^t -ni)stautial ri>k for whi( h we ha\-e 
devi-ed Ho l)a<ic prof^raui. When otlier industrial conntrics initiated pro^jranis (?f 
Cliildren s Allowances tliirty years aiio or niore^ \%r were put of! by llie fact that 
some were >eekin«: to rai^e tlu' birth rate and other- i o koep wa^es down. Children's 
Allowances liave pro\'ed to be helpful for neitlier purpo-^*; trade unions iu janope 
and Canada are now the stron^^e^t >upport<'r- of the proicnnn. The-i» countries 
!M)W c-oniinually improve tlieir Children's Allo\vaiu-e- for precisely th<' n^asons 
thai it would i>f a useful part of our own income maintenance system. 

'i'ho proiiJam in thi* I nited Stales would asrisi lit nieetini^ these o\ ('rlap])ing 
prohleiiis: 

I'irst, it would improve tla- (pialit\- of care of all children — for t-xainple; 

Yonnji families in the I'nited I^tates need help, Tho a>'cra;;e youni; woman is 
itiarried at 'JO and will have conipleted her faniilv by the t?n»o sla* ts *J7 or :2S. 
These families have no sruinjis. Witli infants at honie, h is diffnu'lt for the mother 
to work- However well th«\v will do later, in tlus vital period half the faniiHrs ha\'e 
income under $7,000. \irtnally all parents reniember this period nostiiliiically 
p<-rl,.ips, bnt as a time of s(»vere financial hardsliij). 

bar^ij' familij'H, with three or four children or utore. need help, bari^er families 
in the Cuited States ha\'e less total ineoun* lh;ln smaller families, on Oie aN'erajiC. 
l-^»niih'e-: with fiv<' children have less than faniihes with four; familtes with four 
children h-ss than families with thr(*e: and so on. Studies show that childnm jm 
lar;;e fauulies, even th^so wifh orvruov iur.oniei^, do hss well than children in sinalh»r 
famili(N — in lnMji;ht, in weii»;hl, and i'.i school aohievruK^nt . 

Children in honns without fathers need help: Uvo ont of three of t hes<' children 
are p<)or. 

bi short, virtnall>- all children sulTer at on** tinu' or another from the fact that 
family inconu' i.- not fitted to their need — beeaiist* the ])arents are yomi^, or poor, 
nr separ;it(»d, or the faniilii's are larfi;o, or for whatever reason. I'hat p()<u- (it is 
nnfavorablN' rellected in the nurture numy of our children receiv<'. 

Sj'cond, the waiie system in the Cnited States (or any indti.strial country) is 
po<)rly adapted to family need. Failure to work ont a way to deal with this |n-oi)h'm 
is the source of nnu'h of our diflicnltN' iu assuring; ade()uat(^ income. 

I'or example, of children who are poor, a third are in the honsehuld of a pJTson 
who works firibtime all year. In t'fese families, {)() percent of tin* fathers aud ovf'r 
half the wonwu had a Job at least part of the year. The problem is that a Jnan 
who works at the niininnnn wajne supports a wif'* and two ehihiren at the poverty 
le\'cl — no mor»'. Of eoiu'se, the mininnnn wa^e should ho rais^'fl, but raised too 
fast or too far Jobs wouhl be wiped ont. The solution is to raise tin* miniunnrv 
waj^c steadily, as we can nuniajie it without losinj»; too many .iol)s, and nn'et the 
need of families with more than two cliildren throui^h' Chihlreii's Allowauees. 
J'oor faiuilie.s offer the nn^st draniatic examph', of com-se, bnt yon n5id(*rstand 
lhat three or fom- chihh-en add financial strain in familu's with incomes (»ven 
of $10,000 or SrJ,000. 

Third, Children's AUowances would of eoin'se be din^cted at, wipinji on\ poverty 
in th(^ L'uited Svatc*:. If poverty were wipe<l out for children — that is, for the 
famili(\s in whic'e. th(\v liv'e — and if OASDIII wiped out pov(*rt.v auKiujj; the aj^ed, 
fewer than 4 million pe«)pl(» would reujain poor. 

.\nother way of pnttin<; this is to observe that the prol)le!!i of the minimum 
Waj^J* and family size, tak<M» toilet her. Is tin? larj»;est riMUalninjn' cause of pov<T'.y. 
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It is procisi'ly the proljU'iu of the "working poor," whom th(^ ProsidonThjis propoi^od 
addiuj: to his now wt^lfurfi program. A childriMi's jiUowaiico of siil^stuntial sizt^ 
(«ay, $')() a month) would deal with this probUim without ^a'ttiug iuvoU'tul in 
ostiiblishinin- how nuich money applicants woro cjirning, why they were not working, 
mid so forth. 

(I iniphcd alnn't; t/hat Children's Allowances would simplify the. proljU^n of 
dtfsiKiting a pulilic assistaucti program. As the large number of i)eoi)lc who work 
would have their neod met Ijy a Childron'.s Allowance, a welfare program would hv. 
dealing mainly with ]jeoi)l(t who cannot work and would not have to l)e (daborately 
designed to u'laintaiu incentive.) 

Tiie fonrtli and linal function of a Children's Allowanct^ is equity. Wv. operate 
a vast system of income transf(;rs in thci United vStates, of which OASOIII is th(^ 
largest lint only one t;lenient. Tht> iw.t (effect of that system is to take money /?'0??i 
fanulies with children and give it to childless families. Considering only families 
with eliildren, we take money //'om large families and give it to small faniili(^s. 
Plainly, the operation of this .system does not reflect n(H;d or equity. It reflects our 
failure to develop a mechanisui that would transfer nionciv to famili(?s with 
ehiklnni or, at least, balance the operation of other mechanisms that would transfer 
mouciy away from them. 

Those are the objectives of Children's Allowances. I will not try to deal with 
various questions that come to mind but mu.st, in the present demographic situa- 
tion, say a little about the possii)lc effect on the birth rate. 

Five years ago, with considerable foresight, the Social Security Administration 
culled together a di.siingnished group of demographers to discuss th<i jiossible 
effects of a substantial new income maintenance prograui. They reviewed evidenc(i 
from other conn tiros and over time; they spoke of the overall birth rato and the 
birth rate of poor people in particular; they reviewed the experience of otluM* 
countries with Children's Alio wan ce.s and our own exptTicnce with AF1)C. It is 
usually hard to drive social scientists to a firm conclusion, but thi.s is how I 
snnuned up at th(i time: 

The birth rate is compounded of income and one's concejDtion of income, of 
education and ignorance, of conviction and faith, of geography and tech- 
nology, of love and eovetousness, of accident and design. It does not seem 
that th(i overall birth rate would bci nuirkcdly affected for the short run 
or affected at all for the long run.i" 
As for the birth rate of poor people, this was the conclusion; 

An income maintenance program might prompt some number of low income 
families to have additional children; people respond inscrutably to their 
personal perception of events. On the other hand, an income maintenance 
pi'ogram might prompt .some poor families to have fewer children. On the 
whole, the tendency to increase family size, if it occurred, would be a short- 
range tendency. The tendency to limit family size, arising from changes in 
attitude, education, and family patterns, would be a long-range tendency. 
In retrospect, it would prove impossible to find any alteration in the relation- 
ship . . . that could be attributed to a new income maintenance jjrogram.'o 
Let me illustrate the evidence on which such eonelnsions are based. Attached 
to the copy of my statement is a chart of birth rates in Canada and the United 
States. 11 You will notice that trends in the Ijirth rat(?s of the two coimtries corre- 
sponded very closely for forty years. Canada introduced Children'.s Allowances in 
1045; neither the trend in Canadian birth nor its parallel relationship to the 
United States trend reflects tht! new program in th{i slighest way. Indeed, the 
recent trends has produced a lower birth rate hi Canada than in the United States 
for the first time. The Canadian evidence is, in fact, jjcr verse. If Allowances are 
to produce larger families, the effect should be clearest in Catholic Quebec. Yet 
the increase in births in the decade after Children's Allowances were introduced 
M'as smaller in Quebec than in any other province. 
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ChildnMi's Allowjuico.s in C:iiiacl:i arcj conii.:initj\'('ly siiiiiU, I'^rniuu' p;iy> x'cry 
siibsvaiit.iai ChiidriMi's AUowaiico.s and may off(;i' a l)(Mt('r test. Tlic trend in tin* 
I*'a;noli hirtli rau^ has t\\<o Ijcimi (jnitii .similar to ours. And, as in Canada, close 
examinatioii of tli(; Kniiicli trend is damaging to the vii'W thiii Allowances l)av(j 
aireut(id it. For cxampk', one might- exjjcut llie Allowanees to influenee rural or 
other poor families. On Out contrary, it. i.-' urban and well-to-do famiiies that iwa 
responsible for postwaj increases in the birth rate. And it. is an increase in (nu*-, 
t,wo-, and threi'-child families that the iiicn.'as(j n?ilects, while the proportion of 
larji;e families dinunishecL 

During the course of the douiogrniJhcrs' mc(!tiug, Professor Pvoualcl Kreednian 
ov.sia'\-e(l that oiKi nmst believe that jjoor ])coph? are now linutiug the nuuiher of 
thi'ir children 1o Ixilievo that lulditiontd inconu' woidd lead them to liave uu)n? 
children, lint on the cont>rary, it. is \ well-to-do who ju'c effectively detiJrmiuiug 
the siz(j of thifir families. Tho evidence; aviiilable in public assistance supports 
Freed man's point. Knactincnt. of tin; AFDC program in the ID^^Os was followed by 
declining births among poor wonuMi and rising birtlis among women who were 
better off. Among current AFOC n^cipiont.'^, mothers with more children owe more 
money than mothers with f(nvor children. States with higher iJaymeut levels in 
AFiJfc have smaller size recipient families, on the average, than stales with lower 
levels. 

So the evidfince goes. I hopi; yon do not. conclude that Children's .\llowances will 
lead directly and rapidly to a lower birth rate. I am only illustrating that a small 
])ayment is an insignificant factor in a pattern in which education, religion, t<'cli- 
noiogy, and .style are far more iniiiortant. The jjaynnMits wonld, in the end, \\uvc 
nothing to do ^vit,h th(; trend in birth rate. 

In closing, I remind yon of t\ut four objoctiv(\s of Child re n'.s .\llow:niccH — im- 
])roving the mint of all children, adju.sting for the rtilation of moderate wages to 
family size, dealing with poverty among familie.s with children, and introducing 
equity into our inconui transfer .system. Obviously these objectives overlap. 
Achieving them would represent a national invest nu'nt to inipro\'{^ ilie quality of 
can; of our childn^p. Mntil wc have* such an invest nunU, wc shall not work out the 
dihinnnas in our income maiuli;na.ucc system. In this uiost child-ceMUered nation, 
imtil we have such an iu\'(;sttn(int, W(3 shall not be? doing well by om* children. 



APPENDIX I.-GROSS REPRODUCTION RATE,« UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1926-1968 



Year 



U.S 



Canada 



1926 1.370 

1927... 1.365 

1928 1.305 

1929 1.245 

1930 1.245 

1931 1.181 

1932 1.140 

1933 1,074 

1934 1,108 

1935...... 1.091 

1936 1.071 

1937 1.0S5 

1938.. 1,113 

1939 1..088 

1940 1.121 




Year 



U.S. Canada 



1955 1,745 1,863 

1956 1.798 1,874 

1957 1.837 1,907 

1958... 1.807 1,886 

1959... 1.812 1,915 

1960 1.783 1,893 

1961 1,770 1,868 

1962 1.695 1,830 

1963 1.623 1.788 

1964... 1.564 1,702 

1965 1.428 1,529 

1966... 1,336 1,369 

1967 1.255 1,261 

1968 1,206 1,184 



» The gross reproduction rate is the average number of daughters a hypothetical cohort of women starting life together 
would bear if they ali survived from birth to the end of the child-bearing period and if they experienced a given set oT age- 
spei'.iic fertility rates. Usually this measure is computed from fertility rates in a single calendar year. It is often Interpreted 
as showing the extent to which the generation of daughters would replace the generation of mothers if fertility reniained 
constant at a given level and if there were no deaths. 

Source: U.S, National Center for Health Statistics. 

Note: The figures for the years 1960-1968 were obtained from John Pattison, Office of Vital Statistics. 
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Mr. Schorr. I will address Llic issues arising out of Llic connnittcb's 
discussion because I can now sharpen what 1 say to the conimiitee's 
concerns. 

In the first place, I want to make one ])oinL about it, or about 
whatever program Congress makes of the family assistance program. 

In the nature of tlie levels at which it is proposed to enact this 
program — that is, $1,600, or if amended, as I understand it may be, 
to the $2,400 level for a family of four with no other income — there 
will be a great number of vStatos required to run suj)plementary pro- 
grams alongside the Federal program. At tlie $2,400 level about half 
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tlu» StntLS rc'i)n».sont.inir, I r^lionld think, ])(n-haps throo-qiuirtors of tho 
, |)r('s(»m c-iioiurlc of ihV AFDC i)r()g;r5i!n woulvl luivc e^ii|)i)kMnontiiry 
" pro^zirjuns. 

B(U*nus(' the Foiicrai jiiul the Stiito |)r()ij:niins will thou be oponitinp: 
side i)y sichy, tho PivsidcMil's i)ili -|)oniuts Stjit(»j^ to o|)c»nito tiic pro- 
oTjiin for tiio Fodonii Govcrnnujnt iind, nllc»nuiliv(dy. povniits {Uo 
Fodm'jii Govcrnmeut to o|)enitc tiie Stale's |M*ogrp.m. Eitlu»r niTJUige- 
meiit must bo by as2;reenicnt or oontnict. 

On the whole, 1 think il not likely Unit States will contrjiet witii 
tiie Federal Governnient. 1. think the urrangenuMit is likely to ^o in 
the op|)osite direetion; thnt is, Stiites runnino; the new proi2:rjini under 
standjirds set by the Federni Governiuent. 

1'hat is tiie system \ro hnve iuui iuive had; as you have just iu»ard 
and know very well, tliat system has not worked. 

Fed(»ral staluhirds have been widely violated. In m}^ written state- 
nuMit you will find citations of HEW findings to that olTeet. 

Tliere are more recent findings to tiiat effeet. Kegulations and 
standards are \videly viohited. When it eonies right down to il, 
the Federal Governiiunit has no genuine sanetion tiiat it is willing to 
us(» nu)re tlum very rarely, indeed. 

So Congress in (ioaliiig* with this i)rograni is iikc^iy to face the choice 
of putting the |)rograin back into the Iiands of States, or, on the other 
hand, rinmingtwo programs side by side f(n' a i)eriod of tinie. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE UEFOUM A MUST 

As objectionable as that may he., and it is objectionable, and I urge 
you, if it is necessary, to run two programs side b}'' side. However, much 
nu)ney is invested in this program right now by tiie Federal Govern- 
nient; in the end a great deal of money will be invested b\" tiie Federal 
Government. 

If that mono}^ j^-jes back into State-operated programs, we will 
have lost tiie best ehaiiee for |)ublie assistance reform we have had in a 
decade. 

1 will h.>nve that ])oint with that. 

Senator Dole. Could I interrupt there briefly? 

Air. ScHORU. Yes, sir. 

Seimtor Dol>:. I thiidv yon iiave indicated that probably it would 
b(5 a ])rogram wluu'e the States would finall}' be in control as they are 
now. It hasn't worked. 

Are you saying that we siiould revise the [)rogram, whatever it mi\y 
be, wliether it is the McGoveru ])rograni, tiie Nixon program, the 
Harris |)rogram, or adopt a later i)rograin, which you mention later 
iu your statement which I inive read, the children's allowances? 

Do yon see any merit at all in the President's program? 

AlrrScHORii. I am addressing the President's program and 1 am 
saying that if enacted nt the $1,600 or $2,400 level it should be revised 
so that it does not permit State operation. 

Seuator Dole. It doesn't j)ermit them to reduce their expenditures 
below 90 percent of the present level, I believe. I don't have a copy 
of the bill before nie. 
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Mr. ScHoHu. It is iiol tliJil proN'ision 1 ;un juldivssing. I :im juldn^ss- 
ing n ])rovisi()n tiijil is vrry i)rief uiul biiivly cxpininod, liivit simply 
says tiuit tii(» FtHlcnii Govim'iiiikmiI may contract w^itii . States to iiav(» 
one or liio otiicr operate bruij pr(igi'aiiis. 

Senator Dolk. I certainly agree witii tiiat. If then* is goino- to i)^ a 
l)r()u:raiu tiiat p(»nnits tiu» States to do i(»ss tinm tiiey are doinji" now, 
an(i sonu^ are not doing very well, as you know, tiien il would i)e inon^ 
unfair tiian it is now. Tiien; nnist ix^ some incentivi^ for (in» Stat(»s 
to do more. 

Mr. ScHOHii. There arc two separate ])oints. One inis to do witii tin^ 
level of assistance. I am not addressing that. I am athlressiiip; the ques- 
tion of who adniinistei's the i)roi*;nini^ and s:)yino; that one thin<r we 
ought, to get out of^this new ]>rograni is a federally adniinist ercnrpro- 
gram in fact, not a Federal openitioii and Federal standards contracted 
with tlui States or administered by the States. 

Senut-or McGovekn. If the Senator wonld yield, aren't you sj)eakiii<v 
of the ('oncei'n that Senator Cook expressed here a while :igo, when lu! 
was dnuving out Mayor Lindsay in a discussion of the various levels 
of adniinistnitive responsibility as one of the problems with tin; ])rcsent 
program? Aren't you saying that when you have some I'esponsibility in 
the Federal Government, some in the States, and some in the local 
government, that this creates the kind of a bureaucratic ma/.e that 
not only is very expensive but also very inefficient? 

Isn't this the problem you are addressing now? 

Mr. Schorr. I think so. 

Senator McGovern. It is not really the level of benefits so much 
as who is going to rim the program. 

Mr. Schorr. That is exactly what I am addressing. I am saying 
that although we can't get the full Federal administration in one stc])! 
at the levels being pro])oscd, we ought to hear in mind that that is 
w here we are going and hang onto as much Fetlend administration as 
we can. 

Senator Cook. I think, Professor Schorr, to enlighten this conversa- 
tion a little bit, when I first .started on this commit.tco and we were 
discussing food jirograms, one of the first things that I think was an 
absolute constmsus on the coniniittoo was that uniform standards were 
absolutely necessary, that wo found ourselv(*s on a contractual basis 
with 50 States, all of which were different. 

Then we found that every county in a State could set its own rules 
and regulations on who could and who couldn't. We found this one of 
the most fantastic and amazing tilings we had ever seen. 

Although they denied it, we fo und, for instance, in regulations in one 
eount3^ in Indiana that you couldn't get surplus food if 3^ou had a dog. 
Ai)]Dju-ently you had to roast the dog first. 

We found literally lunidrcds of counties in Texas, for instance, 
where the residency requirements were all rlifi'erent. I think this is th(i 
point you are addressing. 

We must attack this problem once and hang onto it. This is one of 
the areas where there should be no room for coniproniise, othei-wise, 
the administration would be so Iragmented that the end result will be 
very disastrous. 

That is what I interpret from what 3^ou are saying. 



Mr. Sen OUR. Yc»s, sir. Just to press llic point. I am snyinir thjit. 
although tluM'o have boon wrilton regulations and unirorni sljuulards 
of ii \-arioty of kinds that the Stiitos wove, obli^od to uso. that tlu\v Inivc, 
in many rosjX'cts, not usctl thoni. 

TluM'oforo, with tho opportunity to franu^ a now proirram W(» now 
hav^o, 1 would not roly on standards, State plans, or written r*»^u- 
lations. 1 wouUi stay with a federally athninisteretl proorani in th<» 
way social soeurity is federally administennl. 

Senator Cooic. For instnnee, throughout tlu* many .States where 
we found that footl i)rograms wei-e autoniatieally eut oil' as long as the 
si)ring cro]) was ready to bo luxr vested on the theory that the local 
governmont said there was plenty of work for ovorybotiy aud (»very- 
body ought to go out and work. 

I have a feeling that if you fragment this thing there is no reason 
why a State or local agency would't feel that way whether you were 
talking about food or you were talking about money. 

Mr. Schorr. Yes, .sir. 

To turn to a second ])oint, I think it was Senator Javits who asked 
about the question of i)riorities, that is, would one put a welfare 
])rograni of this sort first or a children's allowance program lirst. 

I would like to recast the couA'crsation by saying we have ()[)(\rate(l 
for 30 years or more in the United States on a theory of protecting 
against risks, protecting against poverty. We devise ])rograms against 
the financial risk in retirement, against disability aud so forth. 

These are not strietl}- speaking anti])overty ])rograms in the way 
that public a.ssistancc is. But they, nevertheless, have the same efiect^, 
or a substantial antij)overty effect, bccanst^, say, 50 ]Jercent of what is 
spent on social security now goes to poo])Je who would otherwise be 
poor. 

That is a very substantial anti]^overty effect. Sonic of the proposals 
that are being made have in the backgrouiul, in the ])hilos()phy that 
lies under them, a view that we now ought to recast social security into 
two ]>arts. 

You v/ill find this S])ecifically in the report af the Heineiuan Com- 
mission, for exam])lc. One ])art would be for ])e()ple who are able to 
pay their way. They would get out of social security an amount 
< quivaleut to what they had paid in. The Governiuent might ])rotect 
them agiihist inflation and so forth, of course. 

If we did that, that would be a veiy gootl thing for ])eo])le who were 
well off, as it would turn out. Along with that wc would have a large 
new i)rograiii, like a negative income tax, or an income sui)plenient, an 
extensive liberalization of the Presitlent's faniil}^ assistance ])rogram, 
and that would bo for people who wcr^ poor. 

So we would have two sets of i)rograms in the United States, social 
security for the rich or the nonj^oor, autl FAP or hicoine sup])lenuMits, 
whatever we want to call it, for the i)oor. 

That a]:)peals to many people because it is efficient. I think Senator 
Javits raised this question. It specifies a sum of money antl that sum 
of money goes almost entirel3^ to ])eoplc who arc poor. 

However, that way of striictuiing programs lias a number of 
difficulties. One is that, as it turns out, it is cfBcient only at very low 
levels of payment. For example, in the income supplement i)ro])osed 
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by \ho ILMiioiniui conimissioii of $3, GOO, oiu^-tliinl of tli^il nuuicy 
go to who poor, two-thinls wouiil «ro to pc^oph* 

who w(M'o not j)Oor. 

It has this cil'wi hocuusi' :it :iiiy rousoiiabh* level of assishmro. ;in 
inccMilivo sfjile to ki'(^j) j)iM)plo workin<^ shifts uioium- to [)iM)ple al)o\i» 
thy poverty lino. In other ways, and ] won't dwi^H'on them now, tlu* 
eir<'et of stnictnriiio; ;i program like tluit is to ereate a largi* pnignnn 
for poor {H'oph^ at very low h^'ols of assistanee. 

.Senator Doh^ yon ask(»(l yesliM'day, wluHlu^r one would not go foi* 
a foot in the door. I am saying that there are feiM in the door thut 
op(Mi the door and there an* feet in the door that don't. The diflVrenee 
b(d\v(MMi them i.s that if a progrnm is strnetured so the hnel of assist- 
ane(» is likely to renniin low inilefinitidy, then that is not, the foot 
in the door that I think you intended. 

TlKM'e is that problem in a Inrgc* welfare program nu^ant t<> (l(»al with 
all poor people. 

I Won't dwell further on that. 

Other witm?sses have spoken about stigimi and the n(»ed to nuifv 
the eon M try. 

SenatorMcGoVKK.v. In that eonnection, isn't it jmssibh^ that as 
the connnittee investigatc^s this i)robleni what we may see is a series 
of suggostions tluit arenM necessarily in otaillict with' each other, in 
which a ]>aekagc i)roi)osal might result? 

For example, 1 tliink politically one would have to say that the 
inost likely vehicle that the Congress will work on in 1970 in^ipi)roaeli- 
ing welfare reform is the administration i)roposal. 

That is ai)i)arently the eourso that is being taken in the House. The 
likelihood is that something similar would liiippen ovtyr li(M-e. 

But would there be any eonflirt in applying the President's conce])t 
of direct family assistance to the poor with a children's allowance that 
rtiaches all children without regard to whether thoy are poor or rich, 
and perhups another feature such as the one Mayor Lindsay described, 
guarjuueod ])ublio service eniplovnuuit for tho.se" who can't find jobs in 
the public sector? 

Can you envision a situation in M'hicb .sonic features of the Presi- 
tlent's i)lan could be combined with the children's allowance and the 
guaranteed job, ant! the kuid of inii)rovenients in tlic Social Security 
structnrc that Mayor Lindsay referred to? 

Those coneei)ts aren't necessarily in conflict; are they? Could they 
not be combined in a series of anicmhnents to, let us say, the aihninis- 
tration proposal tbat would jirovide tbo kind of a comprehensive 
]n-ograni tbat you and others have atlvocatecl? 

Mr. ScHoiUi. I think if one goes this road, the Social Security road, 
of devising i)rotcctions against risks, 3^ou then need a j)roirraiu that 
uniy be called residual. 

can (leal with one risk antl another; others are omitted. We need 
something for them. We then need a i)rograni inucb like family assist- 
ance programs. 

1 would make the ease if we had inot\} time that a children's allow- 
ances would make the design of the faniil}' assistance ])rogram more 
simple. It wonhl shnj)lify the design. 

At any- rate, these are^iot in eoidlict. They do fit tosrctlier, and that 
pluralistic pattern is the road wc have traveled since 1935. 



Scufiitor McGovKiiN. Lci us Jissuiiio that Con.irnss adopts 
nT»!|o;ldT \vli;it tlio Frcsidcii I iius rccoiniucndcd, thai lliat l)(»c(»inos flu* 
UiW of tiic iiiiulL 

How main' pc()])io do yoii tiunk would hv \)i\v{\v\\)i\\me: in {\\x\l 
l=«ro^riiui wiion it is fully iiii])i('ni''nt('d? 

Mj*. Scudku. Tlu^ PV('<;id(MU iuih said 20 niiiiion. on tiio order of 
121) nnliiiMi. Tiuit is n lot of p('0])l(' and 1 tiiiuk il would iiiv(» us trouble. 
I' Ihiuk wr' w(»uld find a p-cat iiuuiy i)('o|)l(* ji"(»ttins»: v(»ry siuall suui.> 
ol MH)n(\v Suit lu'odinfi: unur uud Wc would wonder what to do wit lb 

itllCUK 

}. think \\c would k)ok for S(u*iai Security ty|)e d(»viees to inakc 
lije |)ro|j:r.-ia.u a sjuallt^o* [)rop')iin. 'I^iiis would ])e an enormous |)roiriii*inn, 
[)er(MMit of tlie jx'twph* of Anieriea. 

So I am sayijiiz: (bait i-eijaniless of how one feids abouti tlu* ftiiuiily 
assist a nee ]mj!irjmi or other jn'oirmms that are ])r()])Os(»d, J ho|)e the 
Senate* will keep its 'eye m\ all liu* Social Sceurity ])rotrrains. Poor 
l)(M>|)le today ^^et luilif tiieir ineonu* from mIuU the (^eoiioniists (*aif 
transfer i)rop*anis. Tiuit shan? luis hv.vw deeHninir in the past few 
years. It is trmieudoiusly inii)ortant to tlieui tiiat Couiji'ess attcMurd t»o» 
ihe imiMU'tnuee of tljoso programs rep; a rd less of what it does all})OUirt 
j^ijihlic assislanre. 

I want to a])proa<-h tlu; ehildnui\s allowance from a somewhalt 
diflierenl j^oint of view. Quite naturall^s it has been 5i|)j)roaehed m 
this eniiunittee from the point of view of what poor |)eopie neetL 

I want ti) say to you that it is the significant measure absent in 
our system of social s(»curity jM'otectiony ajiainst risk- and that one 
nen'tlti it not only for ]>oor ])eoiUe; one needs it as a ])ro[*:rani to im])rove 
th*' quality of care of all childi-o-n in the United States. 

.Senator Dole. It woukl not he as soi)insticatetl as the ADC 
jji**'>ij:rani? 

Mr. ScHOKR. IS'o, sir. 

Seiuitor Dole. ADC is one aix'a where wo have sotiic wry real 
j)r«d)lenis mnv., but it is on n i)er child basis. Children's allowance 
\uh^ no regard to income. Ineonie is not a prerccpiisite to quali ligation 
for benefiVs at certain low lovels, is that correct? 

Mr. ScHouR. That is right. Every famil}'' would receive a payment 
for every child hi the United States regardless of iiiconic. 

Senator Dole. The first argument everyone raises, of course is that 
this means that the^--v\-iU have large families. You have answered that 
in your statement. 

^Ir. ScHORii. Yes I can add to that. 'J'lu* Canadian exi)meiticc i\as 
been introduced as ovidenee that birth rate is not affected by u 
child re us allowance. Since yesterda}^ I was able to get figures for lh%' 
last 6 years in Canada. The gross rcj^roduction rate in Canada is now 
for tlu' first tunc lower than the United States. 

S(j she Canatlian bimli rate for the first time in 40 years is lower 
tlutm tJic birth rate of tiiie United States. 

Shall I go on to children's allowance? 

Seuaitor McGovERA-. Why don't you give us youi- analysis or an 
least a suniinaiy of that. 

Mr. Schorr. 1 \mmt to say that all children, virtually all children^ 
in the United Staiem.. would benefit from a children's alfowancc. 
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^'oiinjj: families need nssishuico. A woinnii o'cts imirrioil now for the 
fii'st tiiiu* ill 20. on tlio n vonign, anil f()ini)lot(vs iu»r fniniiy by liu* tinu» 
slio is 27 ()!' 28. Siip will iIkmi Inivi' Inul three or four Vliil'tlnMi. 
husbniul ill tluit ])erio(l will earn on tlio avenige less liian $7,000 u year. 
That is less than the BLS iiiotlerate income stantlnnl. Tii(\v luivo no 
saviiijxs. Tliey are biiyin<2; new furniture, hassiiiots nntl so fortii. 

Almost Jill faiiiili(»s, howover wealthy tliey are to boeoiiie. nMiiember 
tiiat ])eri()tl of fainiiy life as a very difiifull time. 

So yoniic: families, re<};ardless of hieome, need help hi llu* United 
States. 

Large families uccd liolj). Half of tin* families witli five or more 
t'iiildreii in the United States are ])()or. 

Senator McGovEiix. It oeciirrod to me tliat it is ])rol)abiy |)re- 
eisely at that tniic when a yomig: faniily is struggling to pay for tiie 
eost of their own oliihb*eii tlnit tlioy arc probably most resentful of 
what they read about poverty programs and welfare programs that 
tliey are askod to finaiiec for other ])eo])lo. ]s that true? 

At various times you have referred, not onl}" here today l)ut in 
your writings, to the problem of isobitinsz; the poor from those who 

m\ ... 

This is resi)Oiisible for a lot of resentment toward our whole range 
of Goveninieiit i)rograins. Isn't all of that aggravated by ])reeisely 
the ])roblem yon have just mentioned, the diffienlty of a struggling 
young fjniiil}^ even though they are paying their own way, being 
asked at tliat moinent to pay somebody else's way? 

Mr. ScHORK. Young families have not been sociali/.ed into thinking 
of tlieniselves as poor and needing to do the things that i)oor ])eople 
need to do to get iiieoiiie. I think they do not think of asking for hel|) 
and resent being taxed at the same time. 

I think ehildreii's allowances, providing su])port for children — 
sini])ly because the Nation thinks children important — would come 
to tlieni with quite a different feeling than a way that saA's to them, 
''You make a denioiistratioa tliat you need help," placing condi- 
tions on the helj), and perliai)s giving it to tiiein. 

Let nie point to a different effect of this. 

The income tax exemption for children would be wiped out in 
enacting a children's allowance. Just looking at a single family, one 
effect of giving them a cash payment earl}^ and taxing it later is to 
give tlieni money from their own future, when the man will be making 
a. great deal more, presuniablA^, and liis wife may be working. 

It would take money from his future and give it to him earh^ in his 
marriage when lie needs it most des])eratcly. 

Senator McGoveux. Senator Cook? 

Senator Cook. I agree. 

Mr. ScHOKii. I would be glad to close on that. 

.ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY OF CHILDREN'S ALLOWANCE 

Senator ^^IcGovern. Your presentation is very convincing. Of 
course, I am ])reju diced, because I am more and more coming to the 
view that we have to develop a program to get at the iiicome-niaiii te- 
naiice jiroblem in this country that doesn't set poor people off in a 
category by tliemselves. 
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I hiivv just (ino further jxiiiil. I would lik(» tn ('(UunKMit ou the fact 
(hut yon wonhl eliminate nuu-li of tiu» juiministrutive rod tape if you 
just iiutomutieiiUy qunii[i*'»(l every eiiild on ji simph* Jiliidax it based 
on the birth e(»rti[iejit(». If u family has ftuir or (iv(» ehihh'eu mid(M- IS 
years of aire, it dosen't niid\e uny dilVeriMiee. whcUiuu* (lu»v ar(» rieli. 
|)o(u* (U* middh', tiiey automrvtieully ([uaUfy. 

Isn't Ihiit the most administratively (WlieicMit ine(un(»-ma.int(Muine(» 
proiri-am that, eould bt' devised? 

Mr. SenoUK. Public assistane(* runs on somethiuir like 7 to 10 
pereeiU easli outlay for admiuistralive cost. Social s(»i'urity ruus on 
around 2^0 or .'i j)enrnt. 

(hn\acla runs th(ur eliildren's idhiWanec* procrrnni on less than 1 
percent cash outlay. I caiTt ludj) but belie V(» \V(» would as widl. 

Senat(u' Cook. Tiiis is wliere my lumgnp comes. I hnv(» a f(M»linir 
that if lli(» bunMueratie system in this country can foul it up, th(\v 
will foul it up. They will (ind n way. 

Senator >lcGovEUN. Thank you very mueh, Professor Seiuur. We 
uppn^eiate your slatenxeut. 

TIu* eonimittoe will be in recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, nt 12:10 p.m. the select c(unniit t(»(» n^cessed, to n»eon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Wednesday, Mnreh 4, 1970.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 1970 

r.S. Skxati:. 

SKij-rr ('n:\i.MnTi:i': hn Xitimtion and IIi^max Nkf.ds. 

Tlu! committee mot at 10 ii.uim piu'.^ujiut to ivoo.-s, in room (i--">OS. 
Xew Senate Oilicu Buihlinjj:. Senator (Teoriie S. INroGoNorii (chainnuii 
of the coinniittoo) i)rc8ic]in!2:. 

Present; Senator McGovcrn. 

Also pi-csent: Peter Stavriano^^, j)r()iWsionul stail* niemlier: and 
("'hironcc V. ^fcKoo, professional HtatV niembor for the minoi'ity. 

OPENING STAMMENT BY HON< GEORGE McGOVERN, A U.S. SENA* 
TOR FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE 

Senator M(:(-iovki:x. TJu> eonnnittec ho in order. 
^ Onr first witness today is the distin^^ui.slied Senator from OkhiluMna, 
Senator Harris, who is'tlie autlior of one of the most conipreliensive 
and thoivuhtful proposals that has yet beon made for the reform and 
reordorin^T of o^n- existing Avelfarc projrram^?. 

I have looked at the proposal with great per.<onal intere.-^t and am 
very niuch impressed Avith the thought and energy that Senator Harris 
has invested ir; this effort to arrive at ai more rational welfare svstem 
and better programs for dealing with the low-income families in the 
Xation. 

So, Senator Harris, we are especially pleased to welcome von as the 
Jead-oir witness in today's hearing. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRED K. HARRIS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Senator Hakims. Thank you very much, ;Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure for mo to testify before this committee as part of 
yonr continuing and comprehensive inquiry into the prol)leni of huuirer 
and malnutrition in this country, I tlunk it is extremely important tluit 
M-o continue to explore new ways of actuallv combatino; these and other 
social problems that so desperately need attention. 

President Franklin D. Kooscvelt in another time of so^nal crisis 
said : 

* * * today, ill our boasted modern civilization, we are facing just exactlv the 
snmo problem, just exactly the same conflict betwei^n two seiioois of plUlo.^Jophy 
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tli:it thoy fuivi] in tlio o.'irliost »l;i.vs of Aiiu-rita. and iimIchmI tlu- tsirliosl days at ilu» 
worl<|, UiM' m1' tiicm— :jm(1 <nu» of tlu-se old i)liU()N(»i)lUfS is tlu- philosoiiliy of 
tliosf \v1m» would "U't thiii.u:.s alouo." ;uul tlu' other is \ Ur jdiilosuphy that strives for 
siniK'tluii^r new — s(»inelhinj,^ that the hiunan raee has nrvor attained yet. Imt 
sjnneihiu;? whirh 1 helie\e the human raee ran and wiU attain —social jusiit-c, 
ihrouj;h siH-ial aci ion. 

Ill these remit ilays when we- have hoard soiuethintr alK)ut "beiiion 
iie<j^hvt,** 1 think it i^' well to reeall these words that eall not for lettiii«j: 
thiiigs aloJie ])Ut ealliiio' [or action a^s advocated by this sul)coiuinittee. 

It is through the work of coiuiuittees suvh us this that .social justice 
can ])e attaiuetlaiul 1 lend luy full support to join oll'orts. 

Today, J would like to di.scuss how cash assistance programs with a 
luitiona'l uiiuiiuuiii iucoine level would attack this pressing need whicli 
you have so exhaustively doeuiuented. 

Iveceiitly, I introduced, with eight other Senators, the >sational 
Jiasic Income and Incentive Act (S. Jii;);^), which 1 believe to be su- 
perior to the other programs employing the same prineiples which 
are now under consideration by the Congress. 

At the outset, however, 1 would be loss than candid if 1 did iiot say 
that programs employing this })rinciple can not work in isolation. 

To advocate minin'nun income proposals out>side the context of re- 
lated measures to upgrade the level of opportmiity for those iiow at 
the bottom of the economic ladder would oe unrealistic and irrecon- 
cilable with our democratic ideals — a universal liealth insurance pro- 
gram, full coinn\itnient to education, increast»d .social .security benefits, 
a more com})re]iensive workmen s compensation act, jiiul higher nnni- 
n uun wage levels are clearly called for. 

Abovo all, we need an updated nuinpower pro<jrain, so that a guaran- 
teed job becomes an elective policy, as intended by the Full Employ- 
uient Act of 1945. Additionally, the cliiUli'eiis allo^yauce program 
which you have advocated, Mr. Chainnan, is a [)ronusing approach 
which cleserves carefnl consideration. 1 believe that there is no eoiitra- 
diction between programs eniplo3'ing the mininiuin income provision 
and such a cliilaren's allowance. In short, a variety of interrelated 
inea.sures must be seen as needed parts of an integrated effort to wipe 
out po\-eity and achieve a society which is responsive to the needs of 
all its people. 

The Pi'esideiit^s decision to ad\*ocate a federally financed mininnun 
income program has brought the defects in our present welfare system 
to the attention of the ^Nation, and has provided the opportunity for 
comprehensive discussion of this approach. 

As niy testimony will indicate, 1 believe that there are serious de- 
fects with the specifics of the })i'ograni the administration has pro- 
posed, but 1 believe the underlying principle of a minimum income 
for all Americans is sound, and isgi^\xti3^ needednt this time. 

Turning to the substance of my comments, the fii*st i)oint that we 
must keej) in mind is that there is in general a direct relationship be- 
tween level of incon\e and quality of diet, although other factoi*s are 
of course involved. The Departmeut of Agriculture, in its national 
survey, reported in the Stati.stical Summary issued by this committee, 
found that of the families with less than $o,000 aumud income, ;>(> 
percent had poor diets and luiother 27 ))erceut were below reconi- 
meiuled dietaiy allowances in some categories. 



As iiK-oiiK' iTocs u[>. tJu». por(»(Mit;iiiv in the ^ii'onp in (|iu\^ti()n wiili 
|)r,()r diets (Itrn^nst'ri iiiuil the point that only !) pori-cnt of r-.nnilios willi 
inconit's of S10,n0() or niori* IniAo poor diots, or, in otlun* \v(mh1s« only 
ont.'-([nartor oi' the lifrcenta^^c I'onnd in I ho lowost income ^ronp. 

Thosi». statistics indicate two thin;^s: First, tluit i 1* \vc can increase 
the income ol' the. [)0()rost, ^irouj) in our popnhition. we can (».\pect to 
substant iaily improve the (puility of t'neir diets. Second, that incr(»ase(l 
income is not enon^^h: it will be necessary to make all of our citix,ens 
aware, of the imp.ortaneu of a proper diet, and lo provide iufonnat ion 
and instruction to help thonuicliiexe it. 

Tliese statistics, ai^d Hie- lotrical cojiclnsions which follow. luwe led 
nnmy to advoesite an inci-ease in the money inconm of the j)()or. 

Mr. Hen Iloineinan. Chairman of tlio l^resident's Commission on 
Income Maintenance Pr()**:rams, testiliod elo(piently to tliis point in 
his api)earancc before the conunittce last s])rin«i". He said : 

Tlic main pi'oljlcni fnciiijj; im)oi- ptM>i)lc is not a friinire <if food prn.m'iuas. lint 
a lack of niono.v. Poor food (•(jusninptioii is only oiu» syinpteiii of uiMdeiia:i 
incoiMO. Clojuiy, lepslative and/or a(UniniKtrntiV(? clianp».s trannot inako a food 
snpplcnient program fully i»ffoetivo in ruisinjr tlic di(»tai-y levois of the nccMly 
Wliilo tlit*re is still inad(Miniit(» iucohu' for tin* otlicr necessities of life. Witliont 
atlt»(|nate income levels, tluM-e will he a t(»ndeney for recii)i(»nts to su)»stitute th<* 
fret* food for their ftjnner pnn;h!ist»s tt) increase thi'ir pnrchase of otluM- tninily 
necessities or they may be relnetiint to participate in any food pro^yrain whicii 
rennirt's a fixed ontlay for fond. Sneh a phni hamp<M*s then- ahiUty to ndjnst 
expenditures to mt»et other fiimily needs. 

As you know, aIw Heinenuin and his Commission ultimately recom- 
mend a j)ro'rnnn based on increasSin<i: the income of the poor. 

Similarly, Dr. Jean Mayer, the Special AVhite Ilou.<e Consultant on 
lluu<xcr and ^iahuitrition, has spoken of both tlie advantajzes to the 
family of a direct -income pro^rram, and of administrative advanta<ies 
from, that type of proo:r:\m. 

Yesterday, ^Ir. Mitchell Ginsberir, human resources adinini.strator 
of the city of Xew York, also s'dpjwrted increased income in prefei*enc(! 
to a food (quotient m Iiis testimony hefore yon. 

Alonj^ the same linos I have pro[)osod the National ]5a.sic Income and 
Incentive Act. AVhat it would accomidish, if enacted, is rather simple, 
yet of fundamental iniiKU'tance: If it becomes law, it would insure that 
a laek of family income and resources would no lon<rer be a cause con- 
tributinir to huuirer and malnutrition, for it ^vould mean that every 
familv would be able to obtain tlie nccessarv c,omi)onents for a pr(^i)er 
diet. ' 

In i-onj unction Avith otlicr pro<rrams desi^ne<l to infoi-m the public. 
I believe that this bill will make it i)ossible for the national di.^-rrace (^f 
hun^rer and malnutrition to be .substantially eliminated. 

()ae of the strong points of this bill is that i)ositive <rnarantees are 
available that the additional income will be received by all of tho.-e 
eli<rible, because the entire pro<rrani will ultimately be supported by 
the Federal Government and administered under the directiou of tlie 
Department of Health, Education, andAYelfare. 

In the attempt to eliminate huncrer and malnutrition, I Indieve tliat 
this feature is of ixrcat importance. All of our experience indicates that 
for a variety of reasons, uicluding the opposition of some localities and 
States, food stamp and conuiiodity distribution i>ronrn\ms — and of the 
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(\V(» J Hivor, as yon know (iui((» \v(»ll, i\w food .stiuiip pi-Oirrain niul ils 
oNtcnsiou — h:i\-(» liiiiod to ivnrli n iiinnlnn' of l|j;it portion Of the popu- 
lation wiiicii IS juost in nood of assist anfc. 

A lu'hruarv iWOl) stndv siio\vi»(l tliat only '2\A\ pvvroui of tlir poor of 
t\w Nation part icipat(Ml In food stamp projjfrajus, :ind only 'i2.T porcont 
r(M (»iv('d I ho iKMU'fits of connnodit v disti-il)Ut ion proLnvinis. 

\\y contrast, tlio. Xatir)nai Hasio Incomo and Iiicontiv(» Act wonid 
provide ca-^h income wlTu'li woniil l)rinir all of our citiztMis np to at 
ic^asi the c\ivreut poverty le\ el over a '>-yoav pliaso-in period/rins c()n]d 
he used to huy foodstu'll's directly or to purciiaso i'ood st;un|>s wliicii 
would ,-t retch their iiiconic furthoi-. 

As loHi: as wo c nnot e\-en reacii a iliird of tiie jjoor in (lie country 
wil h the <an-reut type of assistance, it is, of course, impossible to lu-iuii' 
an (Mul to jinnuvr. When we consider the prohh^uis ol* povei'ty and hnn- 
aiM-, propos(»il solutions mi;st he directed not only at acliieviuir a hiiiu 
eimM,:>'h ie\ei of a;-sistance to insure that tiie ivai needs of recipients are 
uiet, hnt also at o])tainin.ir complete covei-age of tiioso eii;ril>ie for aid. 
'rhes(» two criteria are fundamental. 

Dnrinir the first il years <if the program ostnblishod by the National 
Basic Jncoinc and rneontivo Act, a" food stamp pj-oaiam would bo 
particularly inipoitant and needed. In the first year, the basic income 
benoiit would be 70 [)orcent of the mininmm livinji: requirement, or 
approximately ?!2,5i20, assimiina* the i)Ovorty level to I)e $:3,000; in the 
s(»cond year, the basic income benefit for a ^ami]y of four would be 8.*; 
percent ot' the minimum livino- requirement, or approximately $:>,000: 
and in the tinal year, the basic I)enefit for a family of four would be 
the full minimum liviu|nr requirement. 

Durinir the first 2 years, food stam]i programs would pro\-ido a 
means of bringing the cifective income of those \vith incomes b'^low 
tiie ])overty line closer to that minimum standard. Sxich a stamp pro- 
gram, I believe, sh.otdd employ the .same simple declaration nu'thod 
of determining eligibility as would be employed undor the Basic In- 
come^ and Incentive Act. 

Tiiis metlmd has proved to be a reliable and inexpensive means of 
determining eligibility wiiere it has been tried, and would have the 
additio]ial advantage that eligibility, once determined, would be es- 
tablisiied for both assi.stance and food stamp programs. 

Turning to the administration's ]n-oposed family assistance ])ro- 
gi-am, T believe that there are serious weaknesses in the amount of 
assistance provided. 

-The smgle most objectionable provision in the Pi*esident's pro- 
j)osar', as I said when I introduced S. 8433, *'is the $1,600 annual 
income floor for a family of four.'' 

The total benefits from the prol)osed administration ])rogram. and 
fi-om the p]*o]>osed administration food stamp program," togetlior, 
would exceed the ]io\-erty level in only six States, leaving the poor 
in tiu^ other 44 States lacking iu the basic resoin*ces to provide even 
a minimally acce])tab]e standard of living, as far as Federal assistance 
is concerned, and therefore almost certainly guaranteeing that a ma- 
jority of them woidd not have a diet that met tlie mininnnu nutritional 
standards. 

Almost all of these citizens receiving benefits xnider the adminis- 
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trntion |)lciu would l)o an nmonut for food at or Ix'low tiio 

iniiount lu^ce^JParv to i)rovick' tiie T:SJ)A ccononiy food plan level. How- 
v\ n\ tiic 1\'^DA liJis found that los.s tiian one faniiiy in 10 tiiat sponds 
nionov for food at this level actnaiiy aciiieves a nntritions diet. 

Fnrt iicnnore, Avitiiont a ffuai-autec that tiie States A\^ould not cut 
flieir level of assistance because of the new Federal program, tiieso 
le\-els niijjfitt fall to tiu' extent tiiat e\'eii more families would fail to 
achieve an income at the poverty level, if .some or all States chose to 
cut their levels of ])jiynicnt l)e cause of the existence of the ])ro])osed 
Federal proirram. howexer inadequate it miirht l)c. 

I was happy to n{)te that the l)ill to he reported by the "Ways and 
^Feans Connuittee oF tiie lIou.se (Iocs t*{>ntain snch a I'estriction, unlike 
the administration ]»ill. i)r{)hil)itin,ir reductions in the assistance le\*els 
in those AO States which ai'e uonv :il>ove the $1.()0() fiirure. 

Tl'.e most iinportant to remcmher, however, is that under the admin- 
istration proi)osah even with the pn)posed food stauip ]M-()irram. it 
would not ho i){)ssil)le to eliniimitc hunirer and nuilnuti-ition. F>y con- 
trast, the National ]^asic Income and Incentive Act pro\'isions would 
l)rinir all citizens in all States to the u i in in)um -income lo\'el, and allow 
further iuipi-oveinent if a food stamp proirrani wns contiiUKMl. 

Ilniiirer and poverty are a national dis<rrace in the richest nation 
which has e\'or existed on the face of theglol>e. and a nation which has 
the most a<rricu]turnl productive capacity and potential. It is hnic: past 
time that we he<xiu to take ste])S not only to study these j^rohlems, l)ut 
tn take |)osirive ac'tion to rectify them, as you, Mr. Chairnuuu and this 
suhconunittec have so ardently and viirorously proposed. 

There would l)e, of coni'se, substantial costs attaclied to these ei Torts, 
l)ut nothinir that woidd ])C impossible, or even pnrtic-nlarly burdensome. 
At present, wc are nudviuL^ an eilort in the welfare field Avliich is no[ 
only less than that in other industrialixod nations, but also less than 
what we have done in the |)ast.. 

Accordiuir to the Tntcrnntioual Labor Oriranization. total welfare 
l>ejiefits as a pcrceutafrc of National (\nisuniptiou e.Kpcuditurcs in the 
United .States are only T.u ])erc(Mit, while the same figure for Japan is 
8.:) percent; for Canada. V2A percent: for the Hnited Ivingdoni, V]J> 
l)ercent: for France, IS.d percent: for Wc^t Germany, 21.0 percent. 

Thus, even a sul)stantial increase in oui* welfare expenditures would 
prohablA i>ving ns to a level that v;as still lower pro]:)ortionatel3- than is 
the case in nations which are less alUnent than the United States. 

Another piece of evidence which attests to our ability to absorb 
additional expenditures in this area cmerircs when wc coinparo public 
assistance as a percent ol' personal income totals in the Ignited States 
at several ]ioints ui time. 

In 11)40, this figure was -3.4 percent, according to the Social Security 
Administration : while by 19.^0, it had declined to 1 percent: and since 
1055 has remained .steady at only eight-tenths of 1 percent. 

Since GXP and aggregate |)crsonal income ha\*e increased markedly 
in this period, a 1-perceut eilort in 1070 would be much less Inirdcn- 
some than was a 1-percent effort in 1950. There should, therefore, be 
little donbt that wo can find the necessary funds to do an adequate job 
of ending poverty and hunger, if we are only willing to try. 
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A (question luift been raised about the ultimate success of this or any 
such prognnn, often stated in tlie form of an assertion that "the poor 
are always with us/' This is both demeaning to many of our citizens 
and unfounded in fact. 

In the 10 years between 11)50 and IDC/.), the number of people who 
could be counted as *'poor," according to the ofiicial measure of the 
J^ureau of the Census, dropped by l-i million persons — from ijdA to 
•2'>.4: nnlliou. So the real question is not whether we can succeed in 
eliminating poverty, but whether we are willing to take the additional 
stei)S to lower the number still further, 

Quito obviously, 25 million poor people in a country as rich as ours 
is too many. 

We have made real progress in raising social security benelil levels 
and in raising wage levels and the Federal mininnun Wage over the 
years, but we need to do more. Similarly, we should not he sat is lied 
with the amount of progress we have nuule in man power development 
training and similar programs, or in creating new job oppoitunities 
in the public and other i)ci"SGnnel-sliortagc areas of community service. 

The National Basic L iconic and Incentive Act would provide the 
base for these otlier needed programs by gi^'ing poor people a new 
chance at a fair existence, out of which a construct i\-e and improved 
position in society can be developed for most of them if we are willing 
to make the eifort needed. 

Another question which is often asked, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, ig wdicther the poor can be trusted to u.se such an increase hi 
direct cash assistance as would be provided by this program to improve 
their diets, or whether they would waste the additional income, the im- 
plication being that only with food stamp or direct commodity distri- 
bution programs could there be assurance that the additional assist- 
ance would actually be used for the intended ])urposes. 

Like so many canards that are loosed whenever a new approach to 
welfare is suggested, this charge has }io basis in fact. The poor, with 
their limited resources, cannot aii'ord to be frivolous. 

A USDA survey found that when the nutrients furnished by a 
dollar's worth of food were tabulated, that the lower the income of the 
group in question, the more value was obtained. Whether the measure 
was on caloric value, protein, calcium, vitamin A, or ascorbic acid, 
those with lower incomes bought more intelligently and received more 
nutrients for their money. 

The same study showed that the amount spent on liquor and the 
amount of liquor consumed by those surveyed was lowest for those 
under the poverty line in income. 

One of the most impoiiant things that I believe the National l^asic 
Income and Incentive Act will do is to demonstrate to the poor that 
the rest of society trusts thcni, and genuinely desires to help thcui im- 
prove their own situations. 

We are basically decent and generous people. But we have never 
fully understood the power of poverty to corrode a life, to destroy 
initiative, to extinguish hope. The basic answer to poveity, to malnu- 
trition, and to hunger is ]n*evention. We know how to prevent poverty 
as surely as we know how to prevent smallpox or polio, any measures 
of alleviation, however well conceived, must be .^een as transitional. 



rcridiifil or supi)loiiu»nt;irv to tlioso inon.snres that wlW prvvont i'o\orrv 
ia'l'orc it occ-nris. 

A rciuffly such as the adininiHtmtion i)roj)0<os whicli will ]>;iy h'^s In 
ra.-ii bt-nolits than the amount i)resontl y ])rovi(lod l)y 4(» of the TmJ States 
ljurdiy meots the ehallonirc of provontin^Lr po\crty and all t\io >vnai>to- 
inatic diilitailtios tliat acrompany it. 

Li't lis now move to develop the i)reventivc measuros which aj'e 
needed. 

I believe that the National Basic Income and Incentixe Aft can be 
the foundation ui)on whieh we nionnt this challenire. Only with a meas- 
ure of till.- r^ort can we provide tiie income which will eliminate poverty, 
and tl»ei*i?fore eliminate the financial reasons for the exis-tence (^f mab 
nutrition and hnnj^er. 

With sue! I a- projirram, it will be [)ossible tliroiii^h education to rele- 
iiate malnutrition in this country to tiie catc<xory of historical al)erra- 
tion. Without it, none of our plans and lialfway ejforts will end the 
siiame and paradox of poverty in this rich Xation. 

James Tobin, writing in A.ijenda. for the Xation, sunnnari/ed in 
stcirk terms our respousibilties in tlie field of social justice : 

So long Jis any family is found below the oflicial poverty line, no politician will 
l»o i\h> to cljum victory in the war on poverty or to ijcnore the repeated solenni 
aekuowied^rinents of society's ol)Ii(ration to its poorer members. 

Senator ^I(;Goat.rx. Thank you ever so much. Senator Harris, for a 
;-nperb statement in explanation of your proposal. 

As you know the proposal that the President ha.s made, tlie so-called 
family assistance plan, has received considerable criticism from .^ome 
of the States that ha ve done the most in the way of assi.stanco. A feoliuir- 
has developed that the a(hninistration proposal was, as a mattci* of 
-tact, benefitting,^ most tho.^e States that have done the poorest job of 
meeting the needs of the poor. 

llow would 3'our phased-iu movement toward full Federal assump- 
tiou of the prog-ram aifcct this problem ? 

Senator HAiuas. I think you have put your finger on a very serious 
defect iu the President's system. 

^ I will say this : I read 2 or 3 ^veeks ago where the Secretary of Labor 
Sliultx saicl, qwitG rightly, in my judgment, what both welfare recii)i> 
ents and taxpayers liave been saying for a good while, tliat tlie present 
welfare system is a failure. It traps people in poveity rather than 
helping to get them out of it. 

lie said that the only thing to do with something like the bubonic 
l)lague is to cni^ it; tliere is no hnlf w-ay to go about it. Yet, that is 
exactly what the administration is attemplingto do. 

For c.vample, it sets, as I have said, a $1,000 limit. That is below what 
40 States are now doing. So, while it moves to set a niininnnn level, it 
rejuinds me of what Gus Tyler with the International Ladies, Garment 
Workers* Union once said*. He said over the years if you look at what 
Congress has done you find that the conservatives in the country and 
in the Congress have been willing to let the libemls say "What'' if 
they can say "How much ?". 

?5o, the libemls with the administration plan ^vould get to say 
'AVhat'', that is, Ave would start ^vith some minimum income floor in 
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AnieririiJ)nt the ooiisorvativos would win out hv r^iiviiiir "How ]\iuA\ i" 
and liow nmrh is fai-t x) iii:Klo<jn;Ui'. 

Anotlicr cadniiniKtratiou ofliriul iWMitlv <aid. I beliovo it was the 
]*r('sidont, Innisi'lf. ;].s a niattor of fart, said that a diild in ow StaU' is 
not \vortli more or lo.ss than a cliikl in another Stat*?, I a^iw with that. 
I tliink that a riiild «rro\viu<r nj) in Mississii>|)i onirht to iiavo iho ?^anio 
cliancc at tlie starting; line for a dooent life as a Hiild <rro\vinir uj) in 
Oklahoma. 

Yet. tliat ba.sir fault witli tlie present welfare system, that ci'azy 
<inilt of variation in liow much u.ssistance we will'o^ive, will not he 
<'nred by the aduiiui.stration's program. 

I mi<rlit add additionally, that the administration i)ro<rram fails to 
relieve tlu» State.s of tlie tremendous financial burden tliat thev luive 
been carrying. All of the States are having financial problen'is as a 
i-esult of the twin and iuoreasiu<r burdens of welfare and education. 
Tndor my bill, we would take the welfare burden oft' them alto<rether. 

Senator ^fcGoratx, T tliink one of the ])roblems we all reeoirnize in 
American political and social life today is the difficulties of raisin::- 
hopes that ^o beyond the capacity of our ])rograms to resolve. This 
has been one of my anxieties about the so-called family assistance 
proposal. 

The impros.^ion is given that for the fir.st time we are going to ]>ut 
a floor under the income of all American families to the point where 
]>ove]1y is ended. It seems to me that the merit of your propo.sal is 
that it comes much clo.ser to facing up to what needs to be done to 
real ixo that hope. 

Is it not a fact that what the poor really need and want to es<'a])e 
from povei-ty, that is, tho.^e who are able t(^ work, is a job ? 
Senator H.Muns. That is right. 

Senator ^fcGovEnx, What role do yon think ^)ublic service emt)loy- 
ment .should play in creating more job o])portmi!ties ? Do von find that 
(•om])atihle with your propo.sal ? 

Senator Haruis. I tliink it is not only compatible but osseiitial. 

T will say first the President* hiniserf, has said several times that he 
thought one of tlie faults of the recent admini.strations was that they 
had seemed to promise more than was delivered, I believe that the 
same criticism could be leveled at the family a.ssistance i)rogram of 
this administration. 

There are intellectuals and liberals who like it bei^anse we recognize 
the Federal principle involved. But the ]>oor will get very little sat- 
isfaction out of our approval of the intellectual })hilosophy if it does 
not provide enough income. 

Xow, I have said on other occasions and I repeat here that somehow 
the notion ])crsi.sts. in America, that if we could just give the i)oor 
enough voice they would quit being poor, but in this highly urbanized 
and highly tochnological .society that is ju.st not working for a great 
nnud)or of i)cople. Partly it is bocau.se of the barriers of racism which 
kec}) ])eo])le from jobs and from other o^oportunities for decent educa- 
tion, for health, for decent housing, and other opportunities in our 
society, and partly because of the debilitating effects of poverty in this 
kind of complex society. 

T think that we have to sa3% first of all, that any .society which calls 



iir^'lf <-ivilizc'(l niicl toloi-atos nntMii]>]()viiu-iu fortljoso wlio wmit tn wdi k 
is iH»t livijiir n]) to what it rails ir^olf, 

I bi'liovo that \\]wn we .said baok in VM:* wiili t]io Fnl] Kiii|»]<»MiMNit 
Act that WT iVlr it should ho Govoi-niiK'nt policy to a<-^Hi-c o\ocV ]»ci- 
son a jol). \ye shoiild today make cloai' that wc iiioaii lhar- rlmt i\'\r^ ixu 
jiisr i-hotorii: hnt it is a la^rht of ovei-y ]>cr.son in thi^^ country. 

I holicvo that we should .say that'thci'u aiv othoi- kinds of l iifhts. 
*]*hat the people in Ajiiei icu iii*addiiif)n to the traditional rivil i-iirhts. 
tlie i-iirht to live aiid lod<re and work wheir one \vant.<. al.so have a ridit 
to a decent education and a riorht to iiood health and a riirlit to enoiurh 
to oat. - . . 

The orivat woi-k vou have done and the coinmittee has done has heiiun 
lo inlpr(^<s some of these hasie ri<rhts on our minds. There, it .^(»euis to 
ine, ai-e basic kiiuls of ri<rhts and iH)t mattei's of <-haritv foj- any Auku'- 
i<-an child, anv American citizen, 

I think one of the basic defects of the President",^ })roirr;nn is that 
while it talks of workfai'e and the need to cncoura<re iMM)j)le to lio to 
work, thei-e are no jobs pi-ovided. That is the i)i-ol)Iein about alfoui* 
pi esent trainin<r pro<rrain.s today. So many of them whul up ti-ainini>- 
a i)ei-son for a job which does not exist. So he winds up :i ixn-nt d(^d 
more frustrated than he was after £rettin<r motivated eiiouirh to find bis 
way throuirh the maze of the coini)ricated and varied kinds of proirrams 
we have for joh trainin<r- 

lie inanap:es to <rct in one, he inana<ros to <ro tbi-ou<rli and comph^te it, 
and then fiiuls thei-e is no job at the end of the road ; I think he i-i<ri)tly 
tm<rht to feel sort of mad at some of ns in the C^oii^rross and in the 
countrv who have imt iriven bim any better i-ealitv for the hopes that 
we have raised. 

1 would support a bill such as has been 'iitrodueed in the House by 
Representative James OTIara which w^onld carry out idino.st exactly 
what the Kerner Commision, on which I served as a nioniber, recom- 
mended, and that is to increase the public service employment consid- 
erably. There are plenty of jobs that need to be done. We dnn^t liave t j 
worry about make work, We liave tremendous problems of i)eirsoiniel 
shortages in liealth and in education, in law enforcement, in eleanin*: 
up our cities, in rebnildii^ir the cities and so forth. I believe ;a lot of 
these jobs can be made avaiLable to poor people and that they can be 
open-ended, sort of career-building jobs, as well. The Federal "Govei-n- 
ment needs to help States and municipalities and county ^-overnments 
and others to provide tliem. 

Also, I am willing and I have urged tliat the Federal Go\-ei-nment 
also subsidize private industry for being willing to take the increased 
risk. I think that the JOBS' program and the Xatiouisl Alliance of 
]^usinc6smeii program to create private jobs are very ^xe\] intentioned 
but the fact is they liave not created sufficient jobs in'thc private sector, 

AVe have to understand that in addition to two and a half million oi- 
so hard-core unemployed there are some 10 million Americans who are 
working, about 6 million of them full time, and still are below the 
poveity line. 

If we are just going to scratch the surface, as we have always done, 
why. then, obviously we are not going to really make any advance on 
helping people out of poverty. So, I think that is No. 1. * 



Senator Mc(70vi:i:x. In tliat connection, Senator Ilari'is. i> it not u 
fact til at there are larire ininihei'^; of things that we need to do in this 
country that are m^t a i)art of the profit system, that is, jobs that need 
to Ik* done in the public sector wiiere there is no profit t 

Yon can't expect private industry to <ro in and do the types of thinirs 
that need to be done in terms of ontdoor recreation and rehuildinironr 
cities, providing: better sei* vices, public service?, for the people cf our 
cities and States, wlien there is no profit in it. 

So tiiat places a vei-y special obligation, 1 think, on those of us who 
arc trying to get on toji of the problem of unemployinent and the umnet 
public services in oxir country aiul put the tM'o together in some kind of 
workable fashion, does it not ? 

Senator IlAUins. Yow are absolutely right. 

V(ni have to build upon whatever motives we can lind, Tlie i)rolir 
motive is a veiy powerful one in our society, I think we ought to build 
ui)ou it asid turn it to public nnd social ends, 

1 don't believe, as you Jiave said, that voir can expect a coi*pori:tc 
maiia^fer in our society to si)end a great deal of the income and assets 
of a c>)i-})oration undei* our system for social goals and very long stay 
as a fovponite manager. 

1 tli'.idv you ai*e going to have to build upon public employment and 
at the same time provide incentives for private employment. For tluit 
matter, we are going to have to expand our defhiition of work in the 
years to come if we ai*e to guarantee a job for every Auicricun. as I 
think ^ve should. 

I'hei'e are other basic defects in the President's program which 
should be mentioned. You will recalh and you joined with us at the 
time, the late Senator Robert Kennedy and 1 opposed very vi<rorons]y 
in the fall of 10G7 the ])unitive and regressive anieudinents ^vhlcll M'ere 
adopted to the welfare laws. We were largely successful in that figUt 
against tiiose provisions in the Senate, though, as you know, we were 
unsuccessful eventually in the conference. 

One of the things tfuit we fought at that time was the requirement 
in the law that mothers receiving aid for families with dependent 
children who had minor children in their homes had to go to work. 

AVlnit we advocated instead was that Ave change the system which 
exists in most of the States that requires a father to get out of the 
home in order for his family to be entitled to assistance^ and instead 
say that in every State that kind of family must be made eligible by 
Federal refjniremcnt, and that the father then go in a work or training 
program wntliin 30 days. 

Instead of that, ahnost incredibly and certainly very jMrnitively, the 
Congress decided to continue the present system where in most of the 
States the father must leave the home for his family to be eligible for 
assistance if he is unemployed. Then the law was passed to require the 
mother to go to work, provisions therefore resulting in greater 
pressures which are already great enough for family deterioration, 

Now, the i)roposal of President jSTixon would continue that kind 
of system and would not make exceptions from the work requirement 
for Inotliers of schoolchildren. 

The National Basic Income Incentive Act which I introduced would 
nrake exceptions for those and other people receivaig welfare. It w^ould 
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also, unlike* tlie Xixon pn>iM^sul, not rcHjuire a iK.»r>on to U) work in a 
job Nvli it'll did not Jiay the luinimiuu waire <n' the |)ivvailing wuire, 
whichever is liiglier. 

I think othcnvise you would fa<*e tlio pro[H>riitioii thut a Statv niiirlit 
iv(iuii*e a welfai-e motlier of r^-hook-hildixni to <so into some kind of 
7'>-cents-au-l)our clesiniiig up of liou^i»s f)r picking; rot ton or wliatevci-, 
when it seeins to nie that society's needs for her to administer to her 
own children are far, far more important and of gixjuter valu<i to us, as 
well as being more humane. 

My bill would iilso provide greater incentive?; both for those requircHl 
to work and those accepted to go into work programs by allowing them 
to keep a grciiter share of their income. 

Senator McGo^^i:K^^ v:^enator Harris, arc you a little troubleil owv 
all the Udk about work ineenti\ es when the [x*x>ple who alivady w-iut 
to work and are out looking for jobs c^nrt find them i 

Senator Hakbis. Yes, sir. 

Senator M(;Go\Ti:KX. What are you going to do if you create all this 
incentive and build up an enonuous increased desire on the i)art of 
))eople to work when those w1k» are alre:xdy looking for jobs can't find 
u place to work ? What happens t 

Senator Hakris. It seems a rather heartless ix>licy to me, Mr, Chair- 
man, that we would conscionsly })ui*sue a jwlicy of putting limidreds of 
thous:nids of Americans into jobless lines in order to, as we say, get our 
ocononiy l^ack to normal and at the same time not to provide some kind 
of not to catch that fallout of tliose who will l>o in the jobless line. 

it is an auia/ing thing to me that more of us doivt cry out against 
the economic, fiiscal, and monetary policies of this adnii'nistnxtion. It 
.seems to me it is almost like Alice in Wonderland. If we diX)pi>ed down 
here from Mars and we weren't accustomed to all this economic jargon 
that we ha\ e become accustomed to in recent years, and if we heard the 
Chairnr.ni of the Federal Reserve Board, Dr, Arthur Burns testify as 
he did the other day to the Joint Economic Committee — in a nation 
which is the richest, most productive nation in the world, the most 
affluent, with the greatest demand for goods and products, with the 
greatest demand for housing, for example, with already hundreds of 
thousands in the jobless line and looking for work—that as a part of 
olttcial Government policy we are very pleased to report to you gentle- 
men that we have been able to get economic growth almost down to 
xero, that housing starts are way down, that imemployment is up, we 
are ha[)py to tell you, and probably is going to go up further, and that 
we are idliug plant ca})acity, production is down, and these are all 
\'ery good si;^s and it looks like we have this thing under control — It 
would seem incredible. It seems to me to be a wretched and heartless 
policy that wc could allow ourselves to be so accustomed to these eco- 
nomic theories that all this would come to be seen as quite all right. 

There was an administration official in niy home State not long ago ; 
that is, an oflicial wdio supports the administration, who said at Tulsa, 
Okla., when asked about 40 people who had just been laid off at a local 
plant there, that "If we are going to get our economy under control 
thei^e are just going to have to be some lunigry mouths." 

That is a direct quote. 
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When asked further about it, he said, ^*Well, there are onlv 40 

That reminds me, ilr. Cliairman, of what Senator Richard Russell 
said \rhen he came to the Senate. The chiairman of tlie Armed Sen-ices 
Committee tvas a man from my home town, Thomas P, Gore, a blind 
man. Senator Russell said in one of the first meetings of the Armed 
Services Ccwiaimittee — ^they tvero talking about benefits for widows and 
orphans of those who died in the Spanish-American War — ^Senator 
jRussell said, was a bra^h young fellow and s:iid, don't see how 
you can call that much of a war. Th<^re were only people killed in 
the whole war/ Senator Gore said to me 'For those 3G9 it was a hell 
of a war.' *' 

And for those 40 i>eople who ha\'c been laid off at Tiilsa, all this 
talk about whether or not we are going to have to have a recession is 
academic, there already is one. 

Senator McGovkkn. Thank you very nmch. Senator Harris, for your 
presentation. We do apj^re^iate it. 

Senator IIakris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McGoraix, Di\ Wiley, we are happy to welcome yon to 
this committee. The members of the committee know tliat you are 
executive director of the Xationul Welfare Rights Organization and 
that you have been an outstanding and aiticulate spokesman for not 
only welfare reform but for a di^iified and adequate program to put 
an end once and for all to jKivertv in the United States. 

We are somewhat familiar wfth the major outline of vour proposal 
It is one that I have looked into very carefully and with considerable 
sympathy. 

I have delayed introducing, as you know, a legislative proposal of 
my own until there is some opportunity to get the full import of your 
thinking and the thinking of other people who are working in this 
field. 

So, I personally, want to welcome you with special pleasure to this 
coimnittee. 

We are most anxious to hear your comments. 

STATEMENT OF aEORGE A. WILEY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOE, NA- 
TIONAL WELFARE KiaHTS ORGANIZATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 
MES. JEANETTE WASHINGTON, MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

Air. Wiley. I would like to introduce Mrs. Jeuuette Washington, 
AVho is one of the members of the executive committee of the National 
Welfare Rights Organization and vice chairman of the city wide orga- 
nizatJou in Ifew York City, and a i^ipient, liei-self, and one of the 
leaders from the beginning in the National Welfare Rights Organiza- 
tion. 

I want to say at the outset, Xo. 1, that I had asked Senator Harris 
if he could possibly stay and hear tlxis testimony because in many 
senses we have what we regard a very cogent message for the liberals 
in the House and in the Senate and we regard Senator Harris as a 
triend who has fought against repressive welfare legislation in 1967 



nlon^r witli tlio lato Senator Kt*iiiicJy and yourself, 5^eiiator McGo\ i rn^ 
who have hrouirlit outtlie serious problem of hunger :iiid nialiiutritinn 
in this country. 

We liave appreciated and admired the i^-ork you have done. 

We feel csi>ec5:illy concerned that vve ^et tlie support of the lil>oral 
Senators and Con<rressmen around the bsue^: that i>oor i)eople liave 
identified as their Xo. 1 issue in dealinir with tlie problem of him^rer 
and tlxat is an adefjuate income and jrettiiog a drive for an adequate 
i 1 icome f or ? ve ry ci 1 1 zen i n 1 1 1 i s cou at ry . 

We do not stress a g:u;inint<H?d ineome. We stress adequate iiK^ome. 
A\Tien we say adequate income, we aw talking a]x)ut an income to nieet 
the real necessities of life in this country. 

We want to talk a little moi-e about tliat hut I would like to introduce 
Mrs. Wasliin<rtou to say something about the problem as we see it. 

Senator >IcGovKnN. Wc are happy to welcome you to the oonnnittee, 
]Mn?. Washin<rton. 

Mrs. Washixgtox. Thank you very much. 

I am a welfare recipient, 1 was raised on welfare and I am riii-in^ 
children on welfare. I have eight children. It is not an easy job. Aiul I 
live in the State of New York which is supix)sed to be the Ensure 
Statue of the world. 

The cutback in the budget in New York State has affected my family 
and all families not only in New York City but all acmss the country, 

>Iy involvement in tlie National Welfan? Rights Organization took 
my concern of myself primarily and put it on people, black people, 
white people, Mexican- Americans, Indians, people in general who arc 
pon^r, who are hungry, who were in need and asking for i-edress from 
this American Government that has said we have a right. 

Yet, when we went to the door, they said, '^Don't Icnock: just walk 
in.'' A^Hien we get to the door, it is locked. We have seemed to find that 
during the course of the whole ZO years of tnip whole welfare pro- 
gram it is not doing the job it is supposed to do. It is puppo.sed to get 
people on their foet and back into the Amorican mainstream. 

I am an example of that. I went to school in New York. I did not 
get educational opportunities; job opportunities were not there. As far 
as my children rig-lit now, there are not educational oppoitnnities. 

Since I have been involved in this movement, I have had problems 
with my children but I have let that not be a big thing in my life. But 
I have one that has been kicked out of school and become what you 
call another **problem" to society as far as drugs arc concerned. 

So, therefoixi, you see the cycle of poverty is not just monev and giv- 
ing us some food and a ])lace to live, but it is many more tilings, the 
whole environment in which our childi'en are to be raised, also. 

I would just like to make a little statement from this printed state- 
ment hero concerning how we feel because, as a mother, I lia\e been 
out here struggling many days and I have said, "A^Hiat is the use ? W]\y 
should I go out again tomorrow because every day we go out we laiock 
on doors and people say 'OK' always the promise of a package. 

I have gotten to the point where I am a little tired of hearing about 
the promises and I have asked the Governor of New York State and 
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tile mayor of Xcnv York City :ukI the rfMnun^rinner of welfare, -AMiat 
do yoii exi>ect lis to do ^ Continue to \)e ni<N? and pass^ive and law-abid- 
irtiT citizens and orderl3' people when we are seein^r huncer, we are see- 
iii<r oliildreu without proper clothin^r? we are seein<r elderly i>eople who 
<\innot go to a clinic, we are secinir hlind people who cannot come out 
of liomes, we are seeing pre^rnant mothers that do not have adecpiate 
clothing or diets to have a child in a jrood healthy cond it ion. 

^'We are fretting maltreatment from the doctors who are getting 
a lor of money from medicaid. 

*'I>o they exiKHrt us to continue to l>e passive ?^ 

I iXi'k myself that many days why have I not wrecked a placf? Avliere 
I viin iret my anger off. Again I think like so many jKwr prople that 
may not Ik? the same feeling, you know, the same level of feeling that I 
am at. Bi-eaking up a place certainly is not going to feed the people, 
<vi'toiiiily is not ^olng to make the Go\ ornmcnt give it to us tomorrow. 
So. I think twi(^. 

Rut many days the emotions of the moment make you not think. 

I would just like to make this statement here, 

I am just wondering, how long can poor i)eople stand on the outside 
of affluent America and be told to quietly watch and wait, to be still 
while their children starve ? Poor people see the affluence around them. 
Poor i)eople sec the millions and billions being spent on eyerytliing 
from moon rockets to Merry Widow uniforms for the Wliite House 
guards. How can the poor relate to a country where newspa^^ers spend 
pag^ describing Mrs. Pompidou's hemlines while children in 
Wisconsin are without winter coats ? 

GoA'ernment officials and average citizens alike arc allegedly con- 
cerned about the fragmentation and polarization of our country. The 
luggest gap, gentlemen, is not generational, political, or CA^en racial. The 
I >iirgest gap is between the poor and the noni>oor. 

We have a big struggle going on at this moment, not just organizing 
poor i>eople to learn their rights, their constitutional rights and their 
rights as human beings. We are also invoK ed in a struggle to educate 
the middle class. They have also been told the lie that poor people live 
at their expense. 

Because I happened to live in a community which pays high taxes 
for the food that we buy, the prices go up when the checks come, we 
pav taxes in our rents, we pay water taxes; we purcliase cigarettes, 
taxes are involved in that, also. But these taxes do very little for poor 
people. 

As far as even education, our pennies go to education and yet our 
children never are allowed to get a student loan to further their 
education. 

So, we question many times the fact that middle class is always told 
that poor people live at their expense and we are not tax-paying citizens 
so we don t have any rights to say what we need and what we want. 

I look around and see middle-income co-ops going up at Federal 
Government expense. I see children getting educational opportunities 
in college in New York City at the expense of poor people's children 
\vho never get a chance to fmish high school. 

I just question who is living on welfare and are we i-eallv living at 
the expense of middle-class folks. T question Governor liockefeller 
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bein<r so rich and involved in ^ nianv cori)onitious and tliey <• not 
been taxed for years but yet our taxe> ai*e oontinuiug to ito up, WIjoii 
thev jrive u?? our welfare che<^ks, we rtill have to pay those taxe- inu\ 
thev increase- 
Carfare is bein^ eliminated. Tran?|x>rtation pricjes are goin^r up. We 
are being concentrated in onr area because people cannot travel in 
those areas. They are confined to the communities, 

I thank you ver%- much for spe:ikin^r to 3'ou, sir, and to this bo<ly. I 
hope in summary you will be able to make jrood your promises an<i do . 
, some effective work Ix^use I tell you a lot of us are tired of l>eintr 

studied and talked to. conmiittec meetings are called, conference s ixw 
called, and nothing ever ends up. 

Xi)\v the Pivsident is talking alx>ut air pollution and ouvironin<'iU. 
• the conditions of the slums, lead iX)isoning the cliildien in our mm- 

nuniity. If we are given enough money to provide decent places for 
our clilldi'en, many of thope problems will l)e erased l^auso lead j)oiron- 
jiig does nor vanish: it is still there, even though you cover it up w-tli 
another coat of paint in those old buildmgs, because that is the only 
place that people have to live. 
Thank yon. sir, 

Seiuitor MrGovERX. Thank you, Mrs. Washington. 

Did I underetand you to say that, in your judgmwit, the mosi im- 
lX)rtant ga]> that we need to concentrate on is the gap bet^veoR the ricli 
and the ])oor ? 

Recognizing that thei>e is a continuing civil rights inequality, that 
there is n gaj^ Wtwoon hlaeks and whites, what you are Hiiggestinir is 
tliat the most inijiortant problem to focus on is to close that gap 1 be- 
tween the ixx>r and the rich. Is that a correct statement ? 

Mrs. WASinxGTON* Ye,s, It takes a lot of education on that fi-om our 
point. First of all, people are quite hostile to poor people coniiiiir in 
and telling them they have been wrong. They have always told us 
alK>ut the financial cushion. Wo don't know anything about finnn<*inl 
cushion. That is for rich folks, you know. We nave said tliat we feel 
that education must go on but people need something in the meantime : 
we need to be given things that are ah-eady here on the statute ]>o<»ks. 
such as given basic things to survive until the count rj^ decide>s get- 
ting down to really take care of business, you know. 

Poor people are saj^ing the middle-class i>eople are a bigger problem 
than rich folks because they think we are enemies. 

Senator McGovern. Beyond that, you are also suggesting, as I un- 
derstand the import of your point, that many times poor blacks and 
poor whites are in combat with each other. 

Mrs. WAsmNOTOx. That has been the history of black people and 
wliite people fighting each other. 

Since I have been involved in the National Welfare Rights Orga- 
nization and I have been speaking to a lot of people, especially j^oor 
I>eople, I have tried to make them understand that it is not a black and 
white situation. It is a poor people situation and we must rally our 
sui>port and our strength together to confront this country with tlie 
problems of the ])Oor people, be they black, white, Puerto Ivican, 
Mexican- Americans, or Indians, because we have the problems even as 
far as the Indians are concerned. 



JH-n:ilor M( iTdVKnx. Don't vou think one of the reii?«ns for the <'on- 
tinning tension and combxit that exir-ts in som<? an^iis Ivtwoen }xx)r 
wliltes and poor blacks stems from tiiat w-ry ]>o3nt. tliat thev are i*oin- 
l>etin<r with c^ch otlior for jobs tliat are t<v> fvw, for <]o<-<:'nt houses tliat 
arc Uk) fc^? They are in a i)Overty <rni> in wliif li. witliout regard to 
color. i>eople ar^ thrown into combat \ritli qi\c\i oth^r, 

3Irs. WAsUi^'iiTOX. It is the same thinjr as far a=; black and white 
comi>oting for jobs. comi>etinfr for hoiisinpr. Yet. they are U>th in the 
s:\me situation. I think the mii^iiiformation that lias l)een jroin<r around 
has caused that to hapi>en. We have u bi^ job to do. The middle class 
liave a jol> to educate their people to miUy know what is <roin<r on in the 
society. 

AVc have to evontuallv hurry up, otliorwisc many problems will arise 
that we will not even begin to find a solution to. 

Mr. WiLKY. Senator, could we finish the statement and then answer 
the <piestions? 

One of the things that is very basic to wliat Mrs. Washingtx)n said is 
that poor people are organizing and trying to press to change this ter- 
rible welfare system and tlie rotten way in which ix>or j^eople are 
treated. There has been little but promises, studies, and phony pro- 
grams tliat liave not dealt with the basic pi-oblcms of poverty m this 
cjo^mtiy and that ]^ple in the poor communities, black and white, 
Chicano, Itidiau, Puei-to Rican, jx)or |xy>ple arc tii-ed of waiting for 
progniras tluit ai^ supi)o?ed to liolp them, that don't really lielp them. 

Wc are concerned that the Nixon welfai*c piv)gram nor any of the 
other prognim- tliat we liave seen deal with the fimda mental problems 
tliat organiriod \yoor people have raised and that is inadequate income 
for all |)oor people. The Government's own figures, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures, can clearly bo demon st rated to show that it 
takes at least $5,r)0b a \ ear for a family of four to meet the bJisic neces- 
sities of life. 

Whei'e are the programs that have been advanced and wliere are the 
Congivssnien and Senators who are out fighting for a $5,500 income for 
every citizen? 

The Xi.\on ^^llfare,"' workfare program is a totiilly inadequate pro- 
gram. A .S1,<)00 program is inadequate. But any i)rogram that talks 
about levels of i?2,400, S3,200, $n,()00, arc thousands of dollars away 
fmm what is necessary t^ meet the basic necessities of life, do not come 
anywhere near the basic proj)asals that organized poor people across 
the country ha\-e been making as wliat tlie^' see is necessary to meet 
their mininmm needs. 

Xow the pro]>osals for an adequate income have risen in all of the 
300 welfai*c rights organizations across the country. The questions of 
adequate money to meet the needs of families, for food, for clothing, 
for shelter, are regarded as basic for all poor people for meeting the 
problems that they face. 

This is something that the welfare rights organizations all across 
the country have come up time and time again is how can we get more 
money to meet the basic needs of our families? Look at the history. 
The Go\^eniment fought a war on poverty and the poor people lost. 
Both modem and liberal candidates for public office continuously 
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proiiiis4»il to lielp i>o(^v |k»oj>1o hut no muttor what candidate wins, i)oor 

The only proMrnmis that iKM)r U^lieve iiu the only prtHri^uns 

that iK*or jx<)j>k» want, aiv ai-tiou protrraius now to ]»r<xliice ;ule<iuate 
income fo meet the nece^:sit^es. Hunger irs not an aca<leniic |)rol>]eni. 
There has Ikvu snflicient time studying tiie i)r<)}>]eni, i)ix^purin:r re- 
I)ort.s, <iatherin<r siatlijtics. niakui^r statements, Jioldin^r ho:\rings. 

What we are sayin^r is that we are tinnl of tJiis and tliat we need a 
solution and u solution means action now and motion now toward an 
adtM|uate inv*<^nie. 

I think that it is imi)ortant tlnit j)oor j)eople iK^jrin to siKMik ont and 
ex|M>se tlie inadequacy of Pivsident Xi^conV j)n)i)Osals. The fact is tlnit 
a Sh('»<H) })ro|>osal comes nowhem near nKvlin^ basic needs l)Ut the fact 
is also that none of the other j)roi)osals that are advanced that 1 have 
licard C4)nie any wliem near nieei inj; basic ni»eds- 

It is remarkable to me that we have had a "Wliite House coufeience 
on food, nutrition, and health, a Wliite House conference wJiere poor 
i>eople canie to that confcrc^nce and api>ea]exi to citizens from all walks 
of life around what poor i>eople felt were the basic problems and the 
basic solution to hunger and that conference came out with a moni- 
mendation for immediate emergency action to distribute free food 
stamps now and free food now to all the Inmgry })eoj)lc. It came ont 
as a moi-e basic solution tlic guaranteeing of a $5,500 adequate income 
for all citizens. 

Yet, tliem has been no iiction around those propostils. The President 
has iirnored those pmposals. The ])eople on Capitol Hill liave ai>peared 
to i)i>2fcr to ignoix^ those ]>roposiils. We in the welfare riglits organiza- 
tions are deeply concerned about tlie fact that the voices of poor i>eople 
are not being heard, tlntt we do not have a cmlition of Mineral and 
moderate Senators and Kepres(^ntati\ es iu the House rallying around 
the issues as identified by the people. 

I think that what you are going to have is as j)Oor people are orga- 
nizing, we have now more than 75,000 members across tliis country, 
I>eople in the gliettos and barrios, jK^ople who ai-e black and white and 
Chicand and Mexican-Americsui, who are organizing and prepared to 
wage a political struggle around the issues that we see as important 
to our survival. 

Let no one mistake and let no candidate for political office, be they 
local or State or congressional or senatorial or the President of the 
United States, let no candidate for jx)litical office fail to recognize that 
we are organized and building and intend to have a base of power tliat 
can deal with those i>eople who don't respond to our issues. 

In New York State right now, tliere is a race going on for Governor. 
I want you to know that people, that candidates and their representa- 
tives have been sitting on door steps of the welfare riglits organization 
asking how they can get our support. What is going to happen today in 
the political arena is that liberal candidates and people who say that 
they have been with us and they are for us, they are going to come to 
our door, and we are going to be somewhere else. 

We are going to be putting our support, we are going to be with- 
holding our support from those people who do not take a stand around 
the basic issues that we believe are vital to the survival of poor people 
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aiul tliat i<; for an adequate minimum inrome of at least i?r>,r»O0 for a 
family of four. 

We think this is the only true (•omniitment to end hunirer in thif^ 
countrv. We think that the country has to make tliLs commitment. We 
think that the commitment lias to lx» throu^yh an adequate income 
fTUfinintese system foreverA' }>erson in tiie United States. 

I think that many people are jroin^L to be fooled by the Nixon pro- 
posals. I think that many people are <roinir to think that a proj>osal 
that offers ^l^GOO income is a proposal that de^als with the welf are pi-ob- 
lem. I want to say that this proposal we re^rd as a proposal simply 
to help people live like ado^:. 

The Nixon welfai^ proposals provide something like 19 centvS per 
meal ])er ])erson as an averajre money payment for people in the United 
States. You can extmpolate that and see what that would moan with 
other pro])osals that would su<rffest tliat the benefits be liij^her by $ 1 ,00( ) 
or $1,500 beyond tlic Nixon proposal. 

These arc totally inadequate ])roposals because they do not meet 
basic Iiuman needs. Poof peo])le live in a society of continuing: injus- 
tice. Tye have a situation where case workers harass recipients, where 
there is the frustraiion of people having to bcjr for emergency food 
orders to meet their basic needs at the end of the month. 

We have a situation where working people, thousands and thousands 
of working people, do not have adequate income from wages to meet 
their basic nei^ds. and we feel that for those as well as for the people 
on welfaiv^ as well as the millions of jx^ople who have no jobs and are 
denied welfare l>ecause of illegal application, of requirements. l>eoause 
of the categorical and arbitrary natui^ of welfai-e requirements at the 
time, requirements that in many senses would be continued under the 
Nixon proposals, we feel that the continuation of such practices are 
something that are going to continue to a deep division in America. 

We think that as long as there is this terrible income gap between 
the people who have and the people who have not, that our Nation is 
always going to be divided and that we think until tliis Nation can 
bring itself and can speedily bring itself to the point of recognizing 
the need for a guaranteed aidequate income for every citizen that w*e 
are going to have tension, that we ai*e going to have conflict, that we 
ai^ goi ng to have disorders. 

We think that the time is now for action. The time is now for people 
to rally while the debate is fresh around welfare reform proposals. 
The time is now to act and to speak out and to move in behalf of an 
adequate income proposal lest we get an inade>qua;te Nixon "illfare" 
proposal and the countrv return for many years to sleep on the feeling 
that the problems of poor people are solved. 

Tlmnk you. 

(The ])repared statement of Dr. Wiley follows :) 

Prepared Statement op George A. Wiley. Executive Director, Xational 
Welfare Rights ORGA^•IZATIo^^ Accompanit:!) r\* Mrs. .Ieanette WAsniNOTON, 
Member op the Executive Committee 

Today, once strain, as we have in past years, representatives of the National 
Welfare Hij^hts Organization ^ come before a congressional committt'c to nuikt? 
the case for the poor. 

1 Th** Xnflonnl Welfnro Ulffhts Organization Is a ffrapsroofs. poor people's orRnniKntlon- 
with 75,000 members In 300 local groups throughout the Unltea States. 
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I iniderstniul that you Jire interested and anxious end hungor in tins country. 
Let me tliea be^iu by saying that action towards ondinj^ lumber luul bettor come 
soon. 

Just how long can pocr ixjople stand on tin? outside of atlhiont Anierint luid 
be told to quietly watch and wait,- to be still while their chiUlren stjirveV 

l*oor people see the aflluence around them. Poor people see the niilli(uis and 
billions being spent on everything from moon rockets to Merry AVidow uniforms 
for the White Plouse guards. How can the poor relate to a country where news- 
papers spend pages describing Mrs. Pompidou's hemlines wliilo rhildn»n in 
Wisconsin are without winter coats? 

Government officials and average citizens alike are nlle;?edly (M)ncerne(l about 
the fragmentation and polarization of our country. The biggest gMp, gentlemen, 
is not generational, political or even racial. Tlie biggest gap is between the poor 
and the non-poor. 

Last month, in Jackson, Miss., 15 welfare recipients were arrested. They had 
participated in a sit-in at the local welfare cilice, part of a jrroup of .some 200 
recipients protesting a week-long delay in welfare cheeks. Tlie delay caused 
recipients to miss their rent and utility payments. Hundreds were evicted. Thou- 
sands more had their gas and eUn^tric .sliiit oft*. 

The meager welfare payments to Mississippi recipients left them with no sur- 
plus to tide them through the week when the cheeks did come. And the state 
welfare dei)artnient refused to inform landlords and utility companies that hills 
eould not he paid because the checks had not been sent out. Tho reason for the 
delay was minor — the department was switching to computerized payments. 

How can those recipients in Mississippi relate to a country -whose technology 
can put a man on the moon — but which refuses to use that technology to get those 
drastically needed checks out on time.' 

It is quickly apparent why poor people find it hard to believe that this govern- 
ment wants to help them — iiard to believe that the TJnite<l States wants to end 
hunger. And it gets harder every day. 

Jf we do not want American society to i>ermanently fragment into two distinct 
<;ocieties, then the promises made to the i>oor must soon be kept. 

Look at the history. The United States goverujuent fought a War on Poverty. 
The poor lost. Both moderate and liberal candidates for public office continually 
promise to help the poor. No matter which candidate wins, the poor person always 
loses. The only program tJiat poor people will believe in, that poor people yvsxut, 
is a program of action and adequacy. 

Hunger is not an academic problem. Sufficient time has been spent preparing 
•endless studie.s, reports, conferences, statements, promises, plans and programs. 

An adequate income is the only answer — not the half solutions of pushing moth- 
ers out of their homes for nobs that are demeaning and ill-paid — not the half- 
solutions of inadequate I'linds for insufficient food and a way of life that is in its 
liorror un-American. 

FigiU'es taken from reports from the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that a 
family of four needs 1^5500 annually to live adequately — not well, merely ade- 
quately. And until that family receives that .$5500, the basic problems remain. 

Free f'^od .«;tamps, a ntvtional hunger emergency as recommended by the r(^- 
cent W :, ^ouse Conference — these will certainly help to end hunger on a 
stop-gai. 

But the .seuoiid conference recommendation shows the only way to a permanent 
end to hunger, the only way to integrate the poor into our society and the only 
way to stop the class polari;5ation that is occuring in our country. That solution 
is $0,500 a year. 

There will be a pemianent end to hunger in this countiy when, and only wdien 
all people are given the same chance. That means a proper education, a decent 
home, clothes for school — and enough food so that worrying about being hungry 
doc^su't keep a child preoccupied through the day and awake at night. 

This country must make a true commitment to ending hunger. The only realistic 
•Approach is making a guaranteed adequate income a national goal — and then 
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lieritiul into the American way '^f li^e — as a means of allowing all citi/.orij; their 
very right to live. 

Who can participate in government when he is facing a day-to-day fight for 
survival? 

That is no exaggeration. Let me remind you that the Inadequate Nixon plan 
allowfs only 19 cents a meal in many states. A recipient is still forced to feed Iitr 
family mainly rice, beans, peanut butter and greens while trying to scrounge to- 
gether tJie money for tootlipaste so hcv children's teeth don't rot ns early as her's 
did. 

•J. do not believe that the American i)eople, once presented with the true facts of 
how little the present proposed legislation really does to help iwople can see it as 
a landmark in aiding the poor. An inadequate plan just doesn't solve any problems. 

Either the government is concerned with really helping i)eople to live a decent 
life — or it is content to allow millions of people to go through yi^ars of suflx»ring 
and want. That is the .sini])le correct sot of iilternatives. Passing programs that are 
inadequate just to give a family a few more cents a day is cruel ; telling the middle 
class that these proposals will really help i)eople is more than dishonest. 

Poor iMiople live in a society of continuing injustice. The case workers whose 
case loadft are so heavy mothers are forced to wait six and eiglit hours to y;et a 
simple form. The continuing frustration of begging for eniergency food orders, in 
states where recipients consider themselves luclc.v to be allowed emergency food 
orders. The bureaucracy that frequently loses a letter requesting a special diet 
allowance for a child, thus sending the mother back on the rounds of doctor's 
visits and trips to the welfare oflice. 

To be poor in this country is not to live, in ''another America'' — how could any 
America treat i)eople with the injustice and disdain that poor iwople suffer every 
day. 

So I come here to tell you that poor ijeople are waiting, waiting for you to fuUill 
your promises. None of the present plans proposed in Congress end that wait. All 
are inadequate. All.are.Vfforts which do not confront the problem realistically or 
with justice. 

Poor i>eople have been lied to so many times, though, tliat no lougoi' do we 
merely wait. We are organized. And we intend to keep on organizing and protest- 
ing inadequate solutions until our plan — a guaranteed adequate income for all 
Americans — becomes a reality. 

Senator McGomsun. Thank yon very much. Dr. Wiley. 

Senator Plarris, we appreciate your staying on to hoar Dr. Wiley 
and j\Irs. Washington. 

Dr. Wiley, it seems to me that there is really a question that you and 
I and other people who are concerned about this problem must answer 
and that is this: 

Let us grant, to begin with, that the figure that you suggest as an 
adequate income, somewhere around $5,500 a ,year, and I think there 
is suppoit for that estimate in the Bureau of Labor Statistics con- 
cerning wiiat it costs to support a family of four in this hiflated econ- 
omy of ours^ let us suppose that that is an agreed-upon objective and 
that people m the Congress and acro^^s the country who are concerned 
about this problem woiud like to move toward that goal. 

j\.[r. Wiley. I can't tiUow that supposition because that supposition 
does not exist. 

I tlnnk one of the basic problems we have to do humediately is that 
we have to rally support for that supposition. Is it a supposition or is 
it a fact that people need some kind of adequate income around $5,500. 
I think that there are very few people w^ho ha^*e been speaking out and 
who have been saying that that is wdiat is necessary. 

Senator McGom^rx. That brings me to my question. 

'\Aniat do you think is the program that is best designed to get the 
political support that is needed? In other words, as you yourself have 
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said, it is all M*ell and good to have a national confereuoc and hax'O t]\(s 
delegates agree on a figure, $5,500. That is tlic rhetoric. Now, the ques- 
tion is, how do you put together the political strategy or the public 
understanding, the congressional understanding, that ^vjl] make that 
more than rhetoric? 

Mr. Wjley. To me, the first thing you hax'e to do is that you have to 
recognize that as the need, you have to recognize that as the goal. You 
hiiA'e to initiate a fight to relich that goal. It seems to mo until the lo^id- 
ei"ship of the country recognizes the need for a struggle toAVurd that 
goal, that we are not going to have any motion toward that. To me, 
and I think to all of us in tlie welfare rights organization, Ave have felt 
that the question of whose plan is the least important question to the 
question of getting an adequate income. 

We ha\-e said that adequate income, some way of getting adequate 
income to people, is the basic necessit3\ We feel that the decision aloout 
what plan and what strategy are in a sense political decisions that ha\-o 
to be assessed and have to be made. 

I could makeat seem that most every plan could be fitted to make an 
adequate proposal out of it. The basic thing you have to do with Presi- 
dent Nixon-s proposal is to raise the benefit level for family assistance 
to $5,600 and broaden the coverage to e\-ery citizen and not simply 
families with children, and then you would have the framework for a 
plan that deals with the basic problem of poverty, hunger, and 
malnutrition. 

You could take Senator Harris's proposal and instead of talking 
about a pi-oposal that goes in 3 years to the po\'erty, talk about a pro- 
posal that goes to an adequate uicoine le\^el in the earliest possible 
time. I don't think we need 3 years. I don't think we need 3 years to 
reach that point. 

The amount of money necessary is less than the amount of money we 
sjDend on defense, is about equivalent to the amount of money we are 
spending on the war in Vietnam, is far less than the aggregate of tax 
exemption and tax loopholes through which we subsidize businesses 
and middle- and upper-class people in this country. 

There is plenty of money, in short, to deal with the basic problem of 
poverty. "WTiat tnere is not is the political commitment and the drive 
cn the part of people and political leadership to reach that goal and 
that seems to me to be the basic thing we need. 

Senator McGovehn. So the thrust of your testimony is that you are 
not particularly wedded to any one formula. The key fact is to center 
on adequate income and you believe that to be $6,500 or somewhere in 
that area. Tliis is your goal and what you are calling on this committee 
to do is to accept that adequate income level, defined as $6,600 a year, 
and then find some kind of legislative formula that will achieve that 
with a measure of dignity to the recipient. 

Is that a fair statement of your position ? 

Mr. Wiley. Yes ; it is. 

Senator McGo^^2RN. Your chief critique, then, of the administration's 
proposal and of others is that they simply do not measure up to the 
adequate income criteria ? 

Mr, Wiley. That is right. They do not provide adequate income and 
they do not provide, in my opinion, any of the proposals I have seen, 



they don't provide a nieclianit'>i for acliieving adequate income. They 
do not provide the possibility or tlie likeliliood that we are going to 
rcacli an adequate income level. 

Senator ]\rcGovERX. Let me ask voii this, Dr. Wiley. 

While I have not introduced a legislative proj^osal, I think yon are 
generally familiar with the rough outline of the proposal we have 
boon thinking about, the children's allowance, guaranteed public serv- 
ice job to those unable to find oinplovnient in the private se^^tor, lifting 
tlie social security guarantees for the elderly and disabled to an ade- 
quate level and then covering in ]:>eople who are not covered by those 
tbre<5 provisions with direct assistance. 

Do you believe that that fornuihi, once it were targeted at an ade- 
quate income level that yon referred to. woukl be one i)ossible alter- 
native that would be gcuierally accept-able ? 

'Slv. Wiley. No. 

Senator McGo\t.ux. Why is that ? 

!^^r. WiLTiv. The reason is that at the heart of our proposal is ge^ ting 
an adequate income for eveiy citizen. I do not see a mechanism in those 
sets of proposals for achieving that end. 

I think that the proposals are fine proposals and are perhaps suj^ple- 
nlentary to achieving adequate income. That is to say, they would 
lielp some people who are working or some people 'v\^ho are old, whose 
benefits were inadequate, or they would help some — for exam]:)le, the 
ciiildren'.s allowance tends to help families of working poor peo]:)le who 
are working but whose income does not measure up for one reason or 
another and the children's allowance tends to supplement those peojilc 
and therefore get them to a more adequate income. 

An example. A family of four with two children. If they got a $50 a 
month children's allowance, that would be $1,200 a year, Oiir sense of 
that is that if they had a net income, earned income, of, say, $4,300 a 
year, then the $1,200 would bring them to $o,500 and they would be 
in good shape. 

If, however, they had no income, the $1,200 would bring them to 
$1,200 and they would have to tnni to welfare or some fonn of public 
assistance, some other form of public assistance, for help. 
^ '\^niat we say is that the children's allowance is a strateg}% much 
like social security, talking about full employment and wages our 
strategies in themselves are valid and valuable but the basic thing at 
the heart of the matter is seeing to it that there are no cracks and 
that there is a floor that insures that every family will get a basic 
minimum income and the plan that does that, and I think your pro- 
posal if it incorporated a $5,500 guaranteed income for everybody 
who was left out and did not have an adequate income from children's 
allowance, social securit}^ of whatever else, then there would be a first- 
rate set of proposals. 

Senator McGo\'Brn'. If the fourth section of our bill were adequately 
stretched, it would then become more compatible with what you are 
saying. 

^Ir. Wiley. If the fourth section were an adequate income proposal 

rather than would hint to that — I hope the debate is still open 

Senator ;McGo\terx. The debate is wide open. 

!Mr. WiLEr, Eather than what is hinted at as a categorical welfare 
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l)i-o<^rfim, wliicli to nic AVould insure the isolation, would insure tho 
inade(i[iKicy for the i)eoi')le in situations sucli as Mrs. Wu^lnn;:;ton and 
many others, pni-ticnhirly the women and children on welfare, thar I 
think it woiiki insure an adequate proirram. I think tliat there is no 
reason to think that a welfare i)rof]fi'am just because it is small, just be- 
cause it applies to a small nnmlxT of 2)eople, is likely to be an adequate 
progi-am. 

So we say this has to be a <i:ntiranteed floor that includes evcry])ody 
in it and assures everybody of an adequate income level. Then I tliiuk 
family assistance, full em])loyment, higher wapes, better social sofu- 
rity, all of those thintrs are important antipovei'ty measnros, but the 
basic thin<^ of adequate income is the thing on which we must maintain 
our central focus. 

Senator INIcGoAncux. Let me just i)ut it to you this M-ay, Di\ Wiley. 

One of the reasons why I tliou^ht that the first tlnve sections of niy 
proposal were important is that they would reduce the vovy probleili 
that you have referred to hero, which is the isolation of the poor. Those 
first three provisions of the bill apply to everyone, rich and poor alike. 
Everybody would qualify for a children's allowance. Everyone who 
wants to work in public serA-ice emi^loyment, who doesn't liave a job 
in private employment, would be given a useful job, something the 
country needs. Everyone would automatically qualify for the impro^-ed 
social security protection. 

It was precisely to reduce the image of a welfare poor people's pro- 
gram that led me to structure this proj^osal as I did. 

I just wanted to make that observation. 

Mr. WiiXY. I think we understand the strategy. I think we disagree. 
If that turns out to be your strategy, wliich I hope it is not, I think it 
would be a basic mistake to pursue that strategy as the maii?v-line attack 
on the problem because I think without a giuiranteed adequate income 
floor so that nobody could slip through the crack, of what yon have to 
admit is a categorical prop-am, you have four major categories of pro- 
grams that would deal with these problems and there could be cracks 
m those programs. 

If you say full employment, you may be disabled, you may be unable 
to work. You may not qualify for social security for whatever reason. 
You may not qualify for a children's allowance. Mtiyhe yon don't 
have any children. So there is a crack for you to slip through'. 

Then your reliance must be on some kind of fourth alternative. We 
say the fourth alternative must be something that guarantees for every- 
body that they are going to have the right to live, they are going to 
have food and clothing and shelter at an adequate level and that means 
an adequate income. 

Senator McGovern. Well, Dr. Wiley, I want you to Imow that you 
are giving nie pause, as you have for a long time, for some serious 
though on this matter. 

"Wliat you say here is presented persuasively and convincingly as it 
always is. I want yon to know that your proposal is going to be ver\', 
^•ery seriouslv evaluated by me and I am sure will be by other members 
of this committee. 

We hope that we can get together on a formula where people con- 
cerned about this problem can stand tog'-bher. If that happens, vou 
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arc ^roing to deserve a great deal o f credit. 

Wo do wj^nt to thank you and Mrs. Washington for appearing here 
today. 

Mi*. Wir.EY. Let me say as a final thing that I think all of us in the 
Welfare Rights Organization have looked to you, Senator ^SIcGovcrn, 
for leadership in this area. We have admired the things you have done 
on huno'cr, malnutrition, your crusading ell'orts in these areas. 

We hope that you will lie a leader in this program of directly helping 
poor people on issues as poor people see it. 

Wc think that an adequate inconit^ is really the basic thrust of some- 
thing that must be done. 

We are looking fo^^yard to having our executive committee meet 
with you in the near future. 

Senator ^^cGo^^cn^^. I ^vould like very much to do that. 

Mr. WiiACY, If such a meeting can bo arranged, it can lead to a prof- 
itable program. 

Senator McGonterx. Thank you so much. Dr. Wiley and INIrs. Wash- 
ington, 

Wo have as our next witness ^Ir. Kobert Harris, who served as Exec- 
utive Director of the President's Coumiissiou on Income Maintenance 
Progrtims, 

If ^''our schedule would permit, we would like to invite you to wait 
and hear this testimony. 
Mr. Wiley. We will do that. 
Senator McGo\Ti:RN-. Mr, Harris. 

^Ir. Harris, wo are pleased to welcome you as the second Ilai'ris who 
has testified this m.oniing before this Committee as the Executive 
Director of the President's Commission on Income Maintenance 
Programs. 

STATEMENT OF ROBEET HARMS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
COMMISSION ON INCOME MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS 

Mr. Harris. Thank you. 

It is a pleasure to appear before this committee to present my views 
on nutrition and the income gap. From my observations among low- 
income families, I have become con'sdnced that the best way of improv- 
ing their diets is through inci*eases in their incomes. And since I am 
not an expert on nutrition, I will focus on ways of filling the income 

ADEQUATELY OOCTOIENTED 

It is not necessary at this stage in the public debate ou poverty, 
hunger, iiutr^ition, and the like, to present statistics on the poor and to 
demonstrate their existence. This committee, through its hearings and 
studies, has adequately documented that a large segment of the Ameri- 
can public is in extreme need. The President's Commission on Income 
Maintenance Programs — which I served foi^ 2 years — gathered and 
presented similar evidence. Other bodies — public and private — have 
also documented tlie case, 

Ifor should it be necessary to refute the oft-held view that the poor 
are poor because they have chosen a life of misery rather than, work. 



or because they don't kno\v better than to remain poor. As (Jeorge 
Bernard Shaw noted, "It's bad enough being poor without being 
damned for it/^ Most of the poor arc poor because they have no choice. 
If they are to become nonpoor, tJiey must be helj^ed by a society that 
is no longer willing to tolerate the social and economic consequences of 
their poverty. This assistance must come in the form of a new program 
that provides basic income support to all in need in an equitable, cfh- 
cient, and humane way. 

The factual basis for these assertions is presented at great length 
in the Kepoi-t of the President's Commission on Income Maintenance 
Programs which was issued last November. I will not repeat it here. 
Instead, 1 will comment on what I think a good income maintenance 
program should look like imd what we can expect such a program to 
do. I will then comment briefly on specific program proposals which 
have recently been oil'ered the Congress. 

FJEATtniES OF AN INCOME M^UNTUNANCE PROGUAK 

A ^ood income maintenance system will put a floor under the incomes 
of all in need to insin*e that some minimum of consiunption oppor- 
tunities is available to all. This income floor should be designed in a 
manner tlaat preserves iinancial incentives to work. This is all that 
such a system should do. 

An income assistance program should not try to influence persons 
to be more moral or less moral, or to be better or worse persons. At- 
tempts in this direction will not succeed and will reduce the effective- 
ness and efficiency of the basic income assistance design. In general, 
subjective features that allow coercive administrative practices should 
be avoided. 

The first criteria — providing financial work incentives — is desirable 
for any one of three reasons : 

(1) We need the output produced by most members, of the labor 
force and do not wish people to quit work ; 

(2) The budget costs of any program will be greater if people work 
less; and 

(3) It is a common view that work is socially and psychologically 
useful for people who are able to work. 

The second criteria — not using financial mcentives to try to induce 
changes in social behavior — is desirable primarily because such incen- 
tives as have been applied in the past have not afi:'ected behavior in the 
wa3^s desired, but have harmed individuals. 

For example, family size limitations on AFDC payments have been 
"justified" on the basis of discouraging large families bv welfare motli- 
ers. In fact, they have discriminated against existing children in large 
families while liot aflecting birth rates. So they really did not have the 
good effect that they were designed to have but the}^ have had a very 
serious deleterious elf ect on the people mvolved. 

The third criteria — of requiring objective administration — is par- 
ticularly important. In the area of providing basic income snppoit, the 
rule of law* should be paramount rather than the rule of persons. An 
individual's rights to benefits should be clearly and objectively speci- 
fied by lawmakers rather than administrators. We do not let the IKS 
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a;UL'ent oNcrriso subjective jiKl<>'monl in dciorniining- the ability to pay 
taxes of iiidiviiluiils. We sboiild not let the line adniinisti-ator of a 
cash transfer progniin exorcise subjective jndjrnieut in deterniinin^r 
the anionnt of basic income support that an nidividual needs. The 
amount of tax I mig-lit pay or the amount of welfare I might receive 
is too important to me to leave to the subjective judgment of anyone 
but Solomon. If the amount I must rjay (or may receive) is clearly 
specifuHl in law, I may l)0 unhappy witfi it, and I may think the la.\v 
is bad, but I do not have to bow to the discretion of a low-level bureau- 
crat engaged in administering the program. 

A fourth criteria for designing a new income maiutenance system 
niight be tlie full replacemciit of the existing categorical public as- 
sistance system as soon as possible. This system fares badly when eval- 
uated by the criteria cited above. It has other defects that I will not 
enumerate hci-e. The case for this replacement has been made publicly 
many times — most recently by President Nixon. 

In' short, I feel tluiit an income maintenance system should perform 
one function well : it should change incomes. Inducing changes in be- 
havior, morals, family size, social fimctionhig, and the like, falls in 
the province of other programs. 

Attempting to attach features to achieve these other goals to basic 
income support programs lias failed in the past, and has also resulted 
in doing a poor job of supporting incomes. 

iNCOKE srrerLBMENT programs 

Given rougli agi-eement, on the above basic requirements for an 
income maintenance system, it iseems necessary to lay out the specifics 
of a plan that stands up well upon evaluation. Tlais is not difficult to do 
since -many proposals have been made in recent years that fall in the 
same general famity of plans. 

Characteristic of all such plans is that they guarantee a certain 
income level to families with no income, varying by family size. As a 
family's income rises, the supplement from the Government decreases^ 
but only by a fraction of tne increase in income. That is, the plans 
allow recipients to build upon a guarantee by adding income from other 
sources which is only partly ''taxed" away. The plans are generally 
called negative income taxes. 

These plans provide a financial incentive to work; those who work 
will always have niore income than those who do not. This results 
because o{ the fractional reduction of benefits as earnings rise. Tailor- 
ing benefits to income and family size alone avoids attempting to induce 
otlaer social or behavorial changes through the threat of benefit reduc- 
tion. And the simple schedule of benefit rights avoids the application 
of a good deal of administrative discretion. 

More specifically, we could provide a support level of $2,400 for a 
family of four with no other source of income. If that support is re- 
duced by 50 cents for each $1 of income received— a 50 percent rate of 
benefit reduction — a family earning $1,000 would receive not only its 
earnings of $1,000, but $1,900 in additional income support 

Tliis plan would provide some income supplement to all families 
with incomes below $4,800. Such a plan would have Federal direct 
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costs of some $T billion in 1971, and would muke payments to 3T million 
iKM-sonrf ]iviii«>: in 10.5 niillimi hout^olioUls. Over 70 porcont of this ooj^t 
i-oilects piiynicnts to fiunilies with children. This is the Imsic proj^rnun 
de^:;i£jn recommended bv the President's Commission on Income Main- 
tenance Programs (Poverty Amid Plenty: The American Paradox, 
Xov. 1000). ^ , , . . 

^Nfost proposals of this nature are miiversal : that is, they cover the 
entire needy population. I lowever, it is possible to have sneh a in'o^rvjim 
only for certain jrroups in the population such as families with chil- 
dren. The administration's family assistance program, l)ehi^ con- 
sidered by (\)ngress, is such a phvn.*^ , 

This plan would provide a basic hicome of $l,()nO to a family ot tour 
with not other income, and supplement incomes up to $^5,020. It is an 
improvement over current welfare programs only in the sense that the 
rate^ory of families with children is a more sensible cate.izory than the 
category of broken families with children now aided under APDC. 

It includes manv of the "working poor"— those who have been ex- 
cluded from AFDC benefits because the family is headed by a working- 
man, bnt his income is below tlie i)overty level. The ^'working poor'" 
comprise some 40 percent of poor families headed by nonaged ]7ersons, 
But it retains the disadvantage inherent in using categories— many of 
the very needy poor are excluded. Single persons and childless couples 
receive no aid'rcgardlcss of their need. i i • 

In addition, the program suffers from an attempt to apjdy admin- 
istrative discretion in areas surrounding work decisions. Instead of 
relying on financial incentives and the fiw market, a burcan<-ratic 
svstcin would bo set nj) to determine who should and should not work. 
This has the potential for great abuse, and the benefits ar-e doubtful. I 
donbt tliat it can force one true malingerer into the labor force, 

T'he President's Commission on Income IMaintenance Programs rec- 
onnnended a $2,400 program level as a stax-ting point, and also recom- 
mended that it be increased to a more adequate level as soon as possible. 
It is difficult to launch an expensive new program at an adequate level 
To some degree, the starting level is arbitrary. A program even at the 
$1,000 level recommended by the administration would do much good. 
Millions of Americiin live on incomes below even this level. 

One crucial fact, however, leads me to think that a program that is 
^roing to replace welfare should start at a level of at least $2,000 for a 
family of four. One objective of adopting a new national program is 
t-o replace the Federal-State public assistance system, with all of its 
flaws and its great State-to-State variation, with a uniform and equita- 
lile system, In^the process of nnaking this transition, no individual who 
receives more than the basic Federal floor now should suffer a reduc- 
tion in income. This i-equires that States which have relatively high 
welfare benefits supplement the Federal pa3mient for current recipients 
until such time as the basic benefits under the Federal program rench 
adequacy. If the basic Federal payment is set at $2,000 or above, every 
State could make supplemental^ AFDC payments t o current recipients 
without any additional Federal assistance and save money into the 
bargain. Thus, the Federal Government could end its paiticipation in 
categorical public assi^tanc-e programs and be assured that States could 
easily afford to supplement these payments for current welfare recipi- 
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ent-s. And, of course, new recipients in the Federal program would 
require on State supplementation. 

Alternatively, States that have relatively high beno,fits under AFDC, 
could with savings raise those benefits in a supplementary program if 
the basic Federal floor came in at $2,000 or above. If the Federal floor 
comes in below that level, then the States won't have the money to do it. 
At a level of $1,600 as proj^osed, many States would lose money. There- 
fore, the President's proposal continues to assist States in tlie tradi- 
tional programs whicn everyone agrees have failed. Thus, there is a 
minimum level for a new Federal program that is required if the pro- 
gram is to be a substitute for existing public assistance rather than an 
addition to the old set of programs. 

While the initial income level to be supported may be, to some extent, 
arbitrary, the rate of reduction for other income is not. Available 
evidence indicates that the rate by which payments are reduce^ for 
other income may have significant effects on work incentives. While we 
ha\'e very little empiricar evidence, there is general agreement that an 
implicit tax rate of 100 percent on eaniiiigs has the predictable effect of 
reducing work effort. Aobody wants to work for nothing — be they 
rich or poor. Thus, some lower rate is necessary, HoAvever, the lower 
the rate, the higher the cost of th^ program — since more persons become 
eligible. 

The consensus of expert opinion is that reduction i-atcs of greater 
than 50 percent of earnings should be avoided. Most serious proi)Osals 
do not go above a 50-percent reduction rate for this reason. Both the 
President's proi:)Osal and the plan recommended by the President's 
Commission on Income Maintenance Programs adopted a 50-percent 
rate. 

Senator McGovkrx. In that connection, on that 50-percent rate on 
the work incentive effort, isn't the practical effect of that to tax the 
earnings of i^oor people at the 50-i)ercent level ? 

^\nien you get right down to 4t, what is the justification for that? Is 
it not purely designed to reduce the cost of the program rather than to 
arrive at a substantial fair way of dealing with the problems of the 
worldng i^oor ? 

Mr. Harkis. No, sir ; I don't think that is the case. 

Tliere is a 50-i3ercent tax only if there is a significant payment made 
by the Government, For example, if the $3,400 level is made to a family 
of four without any tax on their earnings, without any recoupment, 
the cost of such a program is extremely prohibitive. There is no way 
to make that kind of expenditures without having some mechanism 
that reduces the benefits that we pay people as their earnings rise. 

We don't want to pay $2,400 to a family with $100,000 of income 
for many reasons, one of which is that we can't do it ; we cannot finance 
a program without taxing somebody. 

Senator McGovekn. I asked Dr. Wiley to stay on to heax- your testi- 
mony. Now, he has proposed and the "Wliite House Conference on 
Nutrition and Health proposed that $5,500 basis as the adequate in- 
come for a family of four. I take it that your feeling about that would 
center around the cost of the program. 

"WHiat would you estimate would be the cost of the program on that 
level? 



Mr. IlAimis. It depends on how you strnctnr(i the prognim, li you 
structure it with a $5,500 jruanuitec luul a 50-;pevoent tax rate on oarn- 
in«rs so thev supplement all incomes up to $11,000, tlie costs are ex- 
tremely high. I liave estimated in tlie neighborhood of $70 billion-p us. 
If you try to reduce that cost the only way to do it iy to have a higher 
tax rate/is to not allow people to keep 50 percent ol= their earnmgB. 
That reduces the direct cost that you Nvould calculate from the existing 
income distribution but there probably would bo some negative work 
iiicenti\''e eilects* 

As that tax rate rises from 50 pei^ceiit to 70 percent to 100 percent, 
the returns from working get lower for people who are now working. 
Most of the recipients would already be wodcing people, and we don t 
know^ what the work incentives etfect would be of very high rates, we 
caivt calculate the cost. 

Senator ilcGovEux, Is that work incentive feature a part of that esti- 
mated cost von are indicating ? 

Mr, Haiuus. Yes, It is a very considerable part.. I doift recall the 
exact figure but if you did not have that Avork incentive feature, if 
you had a flat miaranteed income at $5,500 for a family of four, just 
takhig everybody and bringing tlieir existing income up to the $5,500 
level, the calculated direct cost of that would be something like $20 
billion, as I recall, but that would not take into account any reduced 
work on the pait of people whose earnings are below $5,500, If you 
just brought them up to $5,500 you would in effect be imposing a 100- 
perceut tax on their earnings because they w^ould have a dollar-for- 
dollar reduction iii the $5,500 benefit for their earnings. The work in- 
centive effect of that could be very serious and would add considerably 
to the cost, but we don't laiow the exact magnitude or even the order of 
magnitude. 

Senator jMcGovern, You may finish your statement, 

Mr. HAimis. I was essentially finished with my prepared statement. 

I will be glad to answer any other questions. 

Senator McGo\t:rx. Let me ask you this, Mr, Harris. 

How^ would you structure tliis program? How^ would you relate the 
income maintenance feature with food stamps? Would you phase out 
the food progrsm? 

Mr, Harris. I would like to see the food programs phased out. I think 
it has to be approached in several steps. Given our existing inadequate 
S3^stem of income maintenance, I think we probably should have a bet- 
ter food stamp program because people don't have enough money to 
buy food if we could get it inunediately. The bill proposed by mem- 
bers of tills committee, for example, would be a big improvement o\*er 
the current system of income maintenance. 

It would also have the effect of automatically diminishing as cash 
income support from other sources rose because the amount of food 
stamp benefits is related to cash income, I think there is a meshing to- 
gether. If you could then enact a ^ood income conditional food stamp 
program, any changes you make in income support would automatically 
displace that pi*ogram. 

If you could enact a considerably higher level cash income support 
program tluin the President is talking about or even than the Heine- 
man Commission proposed, I would not see any need for food pro- 
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frrauis. I would like to sl-o ovcry doDjir that <^()cs into food l)o put iii*n 
cjisli initiiUly. 

Senator 3'rcGovKKX. What Mayor Lindsay and ]\rav()r Flahc>rt\- 
raijsed yesterday to tlic Prcsidont's proposal is tliat it stil'l leaves State 
adiniuistnxtiou as a very real option, as inevitable consequence in 
many States, 

Wliat is your romnient in that ros-pect on the administration's pro- 
posal as it now stjinds? 

IIaruis. I tliiidc there arc two aspects of that that are important 
and only one of them gets focused on frcqneutly. 

In the case of the several million, I tliiuk about 6 million reci])ients 
of current AFDC, in ajiy State where there is an AFDC standard 
above the level of $1,000 there has to be some additional mechanism 
for snpplonientiniLr the Federal payment to receive their current level. 
Under the administration bill, it i*s possible for the States to contract 
with the Federal Government to adniinistCT that supplementary pro- 
^n*ani but the discretion for that, I believe, was loft to the States, It also 
allowed the Federal Govennnent to contract with the States. Now, that 
is for the r> million recipients of t?nrrcnt AFDC. 

The other side of this is that there are 14 million, I believe, ue^- 
recipients who are not now-i-oceiviug AFDC and would not be receiv- 
in<r the supplementation under State prograins and would not have to 
dcjil with any State administration. This is also a point where the 
magnitude of the problem deorOn^^es as the level of the Federal ba.<=e 
rises. As you ri.se from $1,000 to $2,400 level, the number of States 
whose welfare standards exceed the Federal program droi)s from 4^* 
to about 20, 

Senator :^rcGovER^^ 'Sir. Harris, to go back one moment to tliis prol)- 
lem of liow this program is going to be financed, I am again bothered 
by what seems to me to be an effort to place n major part of the co>;t 
on tlie working poor, I midorstand this work incentive featum that 
both the President and you are concerned al>out, how you ^et some 
degree of benefits into the hands of people who are working. 

Pi-esuinably under Dr, Wiley s i)roposal that might go np to, sav. 
the $10,000 income level. There would still be some incentive payment 
there. Instmd of setting that rate of oO percent, in other words, takina* 
back 50 percent of the benefits from people who are working have yoii 
given consideration to the possibility of shifting more of that 1 oad to 
higher income brackets? 

I know somebody has to pay for tliis program. Supposing we had a 
universal allowance of $3,600 a year along the lines that Senator Harrii= 
TN\as talking about here earlier this morning, woidd you have any idea 
of how much an increase there might to be in incomes above, let us sav. 
$15,000 a year on up to finance that kind of program ? 

Mr. Harris. Offhand, I don't- but I think it would be quite astro- 
nomical. If I could use a different example to show the order of mag^ 
nitude and put it in the context of the children's allowance versus the 
President's program? A children's allowance that paid $50 per month 
per child would have an outflow of funds of approximately $40 billion 
that would have to be financed, some of that to be financed bv 
eliinmatmg exemptions and making the benefits taxable. 

Senator McGo\^rx, That would be a rather sizable amount. 
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Mr. Hauuis. That gets the added cost down to $25 or $27 billion. That 
s-jr) to J?27 billion would have to be Umuiced out of higher taxes which 
a re going to be paid by the >vorking poor. 

I think tb(< fundamental difference between the negative income tax 
approach and the children's allowance approachj \ve are dealing just 
with families of children, is not in the ultimate distribution of the net 
benefits, it is in the mechanism by Avhich you fuiancje them. In one case 
you levy the income conditioning of the benefits before you pay the 
benefits. In the other case, you pay benefits to everybody but you tax it 
back. 

The net gain by income class will be the same because you have to 
fnian(!i} the siime amount. You have to collect back from the peoi)le 
aljove your cutoff level the amount necessary to pay the people below 
it. Either way. ^ 

Senator McGovEUN. Mr. Harris, Avhat you say is not true. Financing 
of the children's allowance would automatically fall heaviest on the 
u])per income groups because of onr progressive tax structure. 

Mr. ILvRRis. I did not mean to imply it would fall heaviest on the 
M orking poor. Depending on how you finance it, it would fall heaviest 
on the working people in the middle classes because that is where the 
burden of taxes lies, I think there are a lot of problems in the tax sys- 
tem as well in terms of the richest membei*s of the society having access 
to all sorts of ways of not paying taxes. 

Senator McGovern. It seems to me there is another problem that we 
are going to be confronted with in trying to arrive at some kind of a 
formula that includes this work incentive feature, and that is tlio 
problem of the millions of people who are going to be involved. 

Won't you end up with a program where 75 or 80 million Americans 
are involved under welfare ? 

:Mr. Harris, Under the Pi^ident's family assistaiico plan, thei-e will 
])e 20 million. Under the plan recommended by the Heinenian Commis- 
sion, I believe it would be 37 million. Under a plan and guarantee at 
the poverty level, yon would have probably 90 million, as I recall. 

Senator ]\rcGo\^RX. Ninety million? 

Mr. Haiu;is. If you start, at the poverty level and supplemented in- 
comes np to twice the ix)verty Icveh 

Senator McGom^rx. That would be $3,600. 
:\Ir. Harris, That would be roughly $3,600. 

Senator 3IcGo\^rx, Your estimate is that if you invoke that pro- 
<inim and then i)i*ovide work incentives covering families up to twice 
tliat level that yon would have 00 million people invoh cd ]n drawing 
family assistance payments? 

Mr! Harris. That is right. 

Excuse me. It would be 75 million persons. It would be 21 million 
households. It would be 21 million \mits tiling rorurns, which is a large 
number, but is not administratively feasible with our technological 
devices, the same ones we use for aclministering both the positive m- 
come tax and veterans' progmms and all other progmms. 

Senator ]McGo\t:rx. In effect, though, Mr. Harris, wouldn't- you 
. really bo ending up with a welfare-type program embracing some 75 
to 00 million people?, 

3Ir. Harris. Yes. 
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Senator McGontgrn. Pardon ? 
Mr. Hauris. Yes. 

Senator McGoMiRN. Do you think that is a politically acceptable sit- 
uation for the Nation? Do you think that you could actually put that 
kind of program into operation in this country and sustain public 
sup[X)rt for it? 

Air. Haukis. I think you could yes. Onc<i it were in operation, I think 
it would be like tJic Social Security System. At the time of its early 
discussion it was viewed as unworkable and politically miviable for 
the long run. 

Senator JIcGoverx, Xow, Dr. Wiley ha^ testified, I think with some 
backup from the Bureau of Labor Statistics and others that ^JJjOOO 
will not support a family of four. 

.Mr. IIauuis. I agree. 

Senator McGovern. Then you have to move up in the direction of 
$5,500. 

If that were the case, if you take the $5,500 figure and then maintain 
the same work incentive feature, you are telling us, I think, that that 
would cost somewhere around $70 billion. 

Mr. H^umis. Yes, sir. 

Senator McGovekk. How many people do you think would be in- 
volved in that kind of program ? 

Mr. Harris. That would involve about 150 million people, roughly. 

Senator McGovern. So that all but 50 million of the American people 
would be encompassed in that program in one way or another. 

Mr. Harris. That is correct, 

I would not advocate a program at that level. I would advocate a set 
of programs that would be designed at getting all Americans up to 
that level or higher, if possible. 1 think there is a limit to the degree 
to which we can rely on cash transfer programs to get people up to any 
level. I think the role of the cash transfer program is to provide a floor, 
a bare floor below which nobody should fall. 

I think the responsibility of other programs is to make sure that 
almost everybody, if possible, can have an oppoi-tunity to get well above 
that floor. 

Senator McGovern. Would you include in that formula the pos- 
sibility of public service employment for those who can't find adequate 
employment in the private sector ? 

Mr. Harris. I think we need programs which encourage full em- 
ployment, the usual platitude, which we do not have now. In addition, 
while I tliink we don't know enough to mount a full-scale public em- 
ployment program tomorrow, it should very clearly be a future direc- 
tion of policy development. We need to develop programs that are 
going to create jobs for people who can't find employment in the 
private sector. 

Senator JMcGovebn. Thank you very much, Mr. Harris. We ap- 
pre<iiate your testimony. 

And, Dr. Wiley, we want to thank you for staying to hear the rest 
of the testimony. 

The conmiittee will be adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 12 noon, the select committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Friday, March 6, 1970.) 
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Ski.ect CoMMm-Ki-: ox Xvtiution -\xi) IIi'man Xi:i-j)S. 

Wa.'^hinr/toT)^ D.G. 

The committeB met at 10:20 a.in,, pursuant to recess, in room G-:30S- 
New Senate Office Building, Senator George McGoverii (chairman 
of theconunittee) presiding. 

Pi-esent : Senator McGovern, Javits, Percy, and Dole. 

ALso present : Pet-er Stavrianos, professional stall member, and Clar- 
ence V, McKee, professional staff member for the minority, 

OPENING STATEMENT BY HON. GEORGE McGOVEEN, A U.S. SENA- 
TOR FROM THE STATE OF SOUTH DAKOTA, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
COMMITTEE 

Senator McGoraiN. Our witness today is the Under Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the IloaorabJe John 
Veneman, He is accompanied by Mr. Robei't Patricelli who is well 
laiown to the members of this coimnittee. He is now the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Interdepartmental Affairs, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Air, secretary, we are happy to welcome you tc) the committee. 

My miderstanding is that you have a rather lengthy prepared state- 
ment that Avil! be available shortly. 

What I would suggest, in view of our conversation, Mr. Secretary, 
is that you smnmarize the highlights and points you most want to 
make to the committee. That will give the Senators ar opportunity to 
question you on those aspects that we are most concerned about. 

Mr, Venekan-. Very good, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dole. Mr. Chairman, 

Senator McGovkun. Senator Dole. 

Senator Dole. Before the Secretary begins, I would like to insert a 
story from today's New York Tiriies by Warren Weaver, concei-ning 
action by the House Ways and Means Committee on the welfare 
reform program. 

Senator McGovern". Without objection, the story will be made a 
part of the record. 

(The article referred to follows :) 
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[From tljp Xew York Times, Mar. 6, U*7fi)] 

HorsE Vsn Votes Welfare Reform Favored by Xixon — 0^XY S Democrats 
Opi'ose Meascbe To Guaraxtee a Family Income Floor 

(By Warreu Weaver, Jr.) 

WAsni.vGTOx, March 5. — President Xixon's jiroposal to jniarantee every Amer- 
ican family a mininium income suiiplied in whole or part by the Government was 
overwhelmingly approveil today by the Honse Ways and Means Committee. 

The vote was 21 to 3, an anspicious beffinninff for a controversial program that 
in now expected to win easy approval on the House floor later this month. All 
Ueimblicans on the committee supportcnl the bill : tlie three nejKitive were cast by 
Democrats — Rej)resentatives Al tlllnmn of Ore^run, riiil M. I.andriun of Georgi:i 
and Omar Burleson of Texas. 

It was probably the most sifmificant Congressional victory tlie Xixon Admin- 
i.*^ti*ation ha.s won in its 14 months in office, La.st October, when the welfare bill 
was introduced, the measure was given only a .^mall chance of ever emerging 
from Committee. 

MILLS MAY MANAGE BILL 

Today, it sailed out effortlessly, with *:^ie committee chairman, Wilbur D. ^UWs 
of Arkansas, once regarded as a stublifom opponent, announcing that he would 
co-Ki>onsor the measure and won_^d probatily serve as its floor manager. 

The Family Assistance IMan. which is the heart of the new welfare program, 
would guanintee a brsic income to every family in the country, even if it included 
a wage earner. The basic income for a couple with two children would be $1,600. 

Tiie plan contains a requirement desiSBed to encourage recipients to get off the 
welfare rolls. To receive benefits, the head of the aided household would be re- 
quired to register for employment or job training. 

r>'rXO?f MAKES STATEMENT 

T'.t*n<*fits would decrease as a family's earnings increased and would he dim- 
iniiied altogether when earnings reached $3,920 a year. 

Committee apjiroval, usually a preliminary event only modest Jy observed, was 
celebrated today as though it were final pas.sage. President Nixon i.ssued a state- 
ment hailing the move. The White House held a briefing on the bill. 
Administration officials were oi>enly jubilant. 

-Xot every Congress," ^Ir. Nixon declared, ''has the opportunity to enact a 
fur.*l:i mental reform of our basic institutions. The 91st Congress now has that 
lii^itoric opportunity.** 

Senate v»rosj:>ects for the Nixon welfare program are regarded as generally 
good. The principal dangt^r there, from the Administration's Tiewpoint, is that 
liberals may increa.se the cost ot the plan so much that the cost-conscious Hou.se 
will i>:dk at any compromise. 

Under present estimates, the Nixon \velfare program in its first year of oi>era« 
tion would cost about $4.4-billion more than curi-ent welfare spending. It would 
go into effect July 1, 1971. 

Administration oflicials estimate that it will increase the number of those eligi- 
ble for welfare a s.si stance from the current figure of 1.7 million families, or 
G.S million persons, to 4.6 million families, or 22 million to 23 million persons. 

TIIUEE GKOUrS MEBGEI> 

The legislation also consolidates into a single class the thi-ee adult welfare 
c-itpgories of aid to the aged, blin<l and disabled, and sets a new^ minimum income 
of .$110 a month fot individuals and $1S.T for couples. These figures were Increased 
over the Nixon rcconmiendation at Mr. Mills' I'equest. 

Ajthough the Ways and I>ieans Committee made a dozeii changes in the Admin- 
istration bill l)eifoi-e reporting it todiiy, the bill clearly remained the measure the 
President submitted four months ago, only rather gently adapted by Mr. Mills 
and his colleagues. 

The welfare \v]\ win go to the House floor under a "ek)sed rule," an arrange- 
ment that prolubits a mead men ts there and limits the members to voting for or 
against the measure. The vote will probably come before the end of the month. 

The only adverse i*i»si>onse to the w^elfare legislation came from the United 
States Chamber of Commeree which issued a statement today contending that 
the Family Assistance Plan was a first step toward a guaranteed annual Income. 
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The Chambers board of directors voted, to oppose the lej;islatir»n on the j?ro\ind 
that it would produce a tax increase or an inflationary deficit, or l>oth, without 
solving the basic problems of welfare famiii<*s. 

A major provision of the welfare legislation would HMiuiro tlie Federal Gov. 
ernment to meet 30 percent of the cost if a state dMilinl to r:n.se the Family 
Asisistance Plan floor above the national tuinimnm- 

Of the ^.4-binion additional cost, about $3-l>lllion wonld be benefits to the 
l)oor, two-til irds of it to families with some earnings. About .$(KH)'miIlion would 
fl nance day care centers for children, to encourage welfare mothers to work. Thv* 
remaining $500-million would reimburse states for welfare si>ending. 

EVOLUTION OF MILL'S STA>'n 

California would realize the largest saving^ about $173-million. Rough esti- 
mates indicate that New York would save •$G2.4-miIlion, Massiichusetts $41.i- 
million, Illinois $39.8-million and Pennsylvania $3S.9-million. 

The evolution of the support dmonstrated today for the Nixon welfare re- 
forms is, in large part, the story of Kepre.sentative Mills and the slow, .«teady. 
campaign that was wageu vn c3o.sed sessions to win his neutrality and ultimately 
his active support. 

There was an unnsual mea.sure of cooi>eration l>etwiK^n the r>omocratic chrtir- 
man and the Republican Administration throughiMit, In exe<nitive sessions of the 
committiH?. an official of the Department of He:J:ih. Education and AVelfnre was 
always pre5ent at Mr. Mill's invitation. 

Introduced last October, the Welfare bill 'iiy dormant as tax reform dominated 
Congres.sional concern for the rest of 1900 In January, Mr. Mills j?tartled Ad- 
ministration officials by asking them what bill they wonld prefer to have the 
committt^e consider first. They chose welfare, and the cliairman complied. 

Throughout open hearings on the bill, Mr, Mills had never demonstrated any 
enthusiasm for the underlying principle of helping to .snpi>ort the worlving p«»nr. 
As 1070 opened, liberal Democrats h:ul not rallied behind the projrram and «nir of 
its authors said, "It looks bad,** 

BASIC TEAM STARTS WORK 

Then the basic Administration team went towwk. It consisted of Pccrelary of 
Labor George P. Sliultz and an Assistant Seci^tary, Jerome M. Rosow ; .lo!m G. 
Veneman. TTnder Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, and an Assistant 
Secretary, Kobert E, Patricelli, 

Text of President Kixorfs statement follows: 

tProm the New York Times, Mnr. 6, 19700 
Text of Nixon's Statkmejs'T on Wklfaue 

Washington. March 5. — Follotoinff is the text of a statement hy Preside^it 
Kixon today ahout action hy the Souse Ways and Meam Commute on his welfare 
program: 

Tlie prompt and favorable action of the House Ways and Means Committee on 
the Administration's proiwsals for reforming our failing welfare system is most 
gratifying and encouraging. 

I have great confidence in this legi.^lation ; I believe it provides the host method 
for reversing the trend toward greater welfare dei)en(leiicy. I am most bappy that 
the Way^ and Means Committee — after conducting its own searching 
investigatJon — has reached a similar conclusion. 

AVry few questions will come before this Conpxess that ari^ m'^.ire important 
than welfare reform. Without a basic conceptual change in our welfare syst^'m. 
we can it>xpect on^y that welfare rolls will continue to grow and that costs will 
inevitably skyrocket. T hor>e that the meml>ers of both parties in both houses of 
the Congress will follow the lead of the. Ways and Means Committee so that our 
nation can avoid that misfortune. 

Wliile the initial, "startup" costs of this program are higher than our pre.^nt 
welfare costs, I am confident that we can afford this program and that it is c^>n- 
sistent with a responsible fiscal policy, I would not supimrt the ijrograni uiless 
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That wtT** tlie eriM*. It i-s luy view*, in fact, tliat responsible fifjcal iK>Iic.T domands 
r;ii»id vvelfari- n-f«>rni. fvT snrh reform will enable us to make .si;niificunt long-run 
snvinss, llie <]u<-STioTi is not wht-tlK»r we can afford this li?gislation, but whether 
we Can afford to .no on witlumt it. 

HOPES TO REUJUCE BOLLS 

A Ci»ntral point of tbe new program is that only thoj^e vrho are willing tc take a 
job or to enter training; are eligible for benefits. In addition, the new* payment 
scliedule would be structured to reward those jieople who take jobs ratlier than 
|M»nnlizinjr them as does the i>resent system. In short, the Family As.'^i stance 
rn^irrani— for tlie liri-t time — would make welfare a method for putting ix^ople 
baciv to work, reducing the welfare rolls and expanding the payrolls of the nation. 

Tiiis m^w program would also remove that element in the pre.;ent .system wliich 
enconragt\s fathers to desert their families. In addition, it would give signilicant 
assistance to the aged, the blind and the disabled by establishing for them a 
national minimum benelit level. 

Jt is (►ften said that nothing in this world is as powerful as an idea whose time 
has come. In my view the Family Assistance Program is an Idea whose time has 
comv — and the welcome action of the AVays and Means Committee confirms that 
jndgment. Not every Congress has the oi>portunity to enact a fundamental refonn 
of our basic institutions. The 01st Congress now has that historic oppoitnnity. 

.Senat<n' McGovkkx, 3Ir, SeeiXitnry. 

STATEMENT OF HON, JOHN G. VENEMAN, UNBEK SECKETAKY, DE- 
PASTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELEAEEy ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HON. KOBEKT PATBICELLI, DEPUTY ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY FOR INTERDEPARTMENTAL AFFAIRS 

Mr. Vkxemax. ^Ir. Cluiirmnn and members of tlie coniinitt<ie, I am 
])k-:K^ed to a[jpoar before you today to discuss the President's family 
assistance plan. I have brought a prepared statement with me today 
but rather than read the entire statement, I agree that it would be more 
useful as you suggested to summarize the major [)omts and submit the 
full statement for insertion in the record. 

I wmdd like fir.st to point out briefly what some of the major weak- 
nesses in our existing system are, summarize briefly the components of 
tlie welfare proposal as it ])assed the House Ways and Cleans Com- 
mittee yesterday, and then briefly discuss some of our concerns with 
some of the other altxirnative proposals that have been suggested. 

The point I wouid like to stress in this discussion is why we believe 
that the President's welfare reform package represents the best bal- 
anced attack currently possible on the inadequacies and inequltioj? of 
the present system, consistent with fiscal constraints and with the pres- 
ervation ancl enhancement of incentives for work and for family 
stability. 

First of alK I think it is generally agreed that the purpose of public 
assistance is to assist those most in need and least able to helj) them- 
selves. That is the underlyin^^ philosophy of our present AFDC pro- 
grams. This primary emphasis on helping only the most needy has led 
to the development of a system characterixed by restrictive means te.^tSj 
categorical exclusion of the seemingly able boclied and a sharp reduc- 
tion of payments as other sources of income for these people mcrease. 

We have found that there were many adverse side effects to this 
present system. For instance where we have female heads of families 
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only being eligible for public assistance, we have created au ijimitive 
for fathers in low-paying and e[x>radic jobs to leave huiucs .so that their 
families will become eligible for welfare. 

The unenii'/loyed fatlier lx)ition of the existing program ler^seiis this 
problem somewhat by extending coverage to families with unemployed 
fathei-s; however, it*covex*s fathers only in 24 States and enrollments 
in even these States have Ix^en only a small portion of those estinrated 
to be eligible„ 

We have no Federal program at the present time which provides as- 
sistance to the millions of families headed by a man who works but 
is still unable to provide sufficiently for Ms family. Yet, over one-third 
of tlie families that are in poveity are headed by a full-time, full-year 
worker. 

Too often in this countrv it is possible for working people to be 
better off on welfare. Take the case of a working woman whose earn- 
ings have been in excess of a State-defined need standard. She is not 
eligible for any type of welfare support. However, a working mother 
earning less tlian the need standard wovdd be eligible for supplemen- 
tation of her wages based on the existing wage disregard formula of 
••30 plus one-third.' ' . 

Ml example of this is given on table 1 ^ which is attached to the pre- 
5^>^.red statement. 

Table 2, which is attacbed, shows a similar situation where you have 
an AFDC unemployed father. These persons by regulation iii-e persons 
who work ;)0 hours or less per week. This means that a father on wel- 
fare could be better off than a full-time working father as a i-esuit of 
the ''fM) plus one-third'' formula so long as he does not put in more tJian 
30 hours a week. 

In table 3 that is attached we show for selected States what the non- 
welfare working family must earn to be as well off as a welfare family 
that Inis no earnings. As an example, welfare will pav a four«person 
family in Arkansas $95 a month. A nonwelfare family of fonr must 
have "earnings of about $115 a month to have the same disposable 
income. 

Table 4 presents this same information in a different way, perhaps 
even more starkly, in that it shows the net disposable income of a wel- 
fare family and a nonwelfare family which have the same earnings. 
The amount of earnings chosen is the amomit which the previous table 
showed as being necessary for a working man to earn in order to be as 
well off as a person on welfare.* 

It is not possible to measure exactly how much this clear discrimina- 
tion against working families has drawn people out of tbe labor force 
and on to the welfare rolls. 

Table 5, which was taken from the report of findings of a special 
review of AFDC in New York City transmitted to the House Ways 
and Means Committee last year, presents some e\ddence on the extent 
to which the fact that families can be better off' on welfare has caused 
such families to shift to public assistance. 

That report ranked 11 cities by AFDC caseload per 1,000 poor per- 
sons in the population. It then compared this measure of the tendency 
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of poor ]>eople, in each citv to on we]f«iro to tlie clefiroo of difforeiicc 
between the expected earnings and the welfare payment available to 
poor people ill the same city. As the report pointed out theiti was a 
positive statistical correlation between the tendency to <ro on welfare 
and the lack of any clear benefit from working. 

Similarly, we cannot measure directly the impact of current welfare 
policy upon family stability but it is Interesting to note that in face 
of an overall decline in the total number of families in poverty of .^.2 
million from 1960 to 1%8. the i>ercent of female-headed families in 
poverty have increased from 24 to 35 percent. Since 1066 tlici-e h^is hocii 
an absolute increase in the number of such families. At the same time, 
the nnml)er of welfare recipients has doubled. 

These problems illustrate some of the basic motivations and i easoiii> 
for the structural reform of the system that the President lias asked 
for. Specificnlly, the administration is askinfj for three major struc- 
tural reserves: 

One is the equal treatment of both male and female-headed families 
in the Federal welfare s.A^tem. 

Second, the extension'of the covei^ije to the wovkinof poor, the £rroui> 
that presently has no f^cderally financed support. 

And, thirdly, provision of stmnjr financial incentives for recipients 
to continue and expand their work effort tln-on<Th provisions disre- 
ff.irdinp: the ^irst $720 of e.arned income entii-oly and a ix^rceiit of in- 
come above that amount in the computation of benefits. 

Of course, this extension of coverage and provision of work iiiceu- 
t^ --^ is expensive. "With a $1,600 basic benefit, a $720 initial disrepinl 
a.id a 50 ])orcent so-called tax rate on earned income, the break-even 
point or the up})er limit of eligibilitv mider the family assistance nhiii 
is .$.3,1)20. * ^ 1 

A $100 increase in this basic standard raises the break-even point by 
$200, thereby extending the coverage to a considerable number of 
additional families. 

I think it is also si^^nificant to point out that to inci^ease the basic 
benefit by this $100 would mean an additional $400 million cost to the 
program. The cost of the $720 disregard is estimated at $1.2 billion. 

Furthermore, of the $3 billion family assistance cost, $2.1 billion, will 
go to working poor f amil ies. 

So, in short, to improve and preserve the equities and the incentives 
wo must, use some dollars which might otherwise be available to rnise 
the basic minimum standard. 

However, we feel strongly that doing it this way we are putting the 
dollars m the right place and buying the appropriate kind of coverage 
within the resources available. 

The plan includes a mandatory work requirement for able-bodied 
i-ecipients within the households. We are convinced that such a re- 
quirement as modified by the Ways and Means Committee is an essen- 
tial component. It is very much within the philisophy of the American 
people that persons who can work should do so rather than be free 
to rely on entirely public assist:ince. 

I think this reflects the view of many congressional members that 
we have discussed these programs witli and it certainlv reflects the 
view of the public in general. 
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Furthermore, we feel that most assistance recipients will choose 
cfladlj the opix)rtunity to upgrade their skills and enter gainful em- 
plojTnent. ^Vben we look at some of the data on mothers that have 
children between the ages of <> and 17 and are without husbands — 
these are essentially women in the same circumstances as most welf are 
mothers — we find that 68 i>ercent of these mothers :ire already working 
with 57 percent of them working full time. 

The findings of the Podcll repoit on families on welfare in New York 
and sbnilar studies emphasize the desire of welfare mothers to work 
and the nnnibor of those that have had some work experimief- 

Tlms we have included in the work component of the faiuUy assist- 
ance plan a full range of manpower related services including counsel- 
ing, training, job phicement, and (juite an extensive emphasis on child 
care facilities for children of recipients. Collectively, these elements 
should advance the availability tor employment of recipients con- 
siderably. 

There is a jprovision that was amended in the Wa;>^ and Means 
Committee which now provides for 100 percent matching of the day 
care projects and, in total dollars, I believe there are some $386 mil- 
lion allocated in the plan for daycare. 

So far I have stressed the features of the President's proix)sal which 
represent the careful balancing of the incentive features inherent in 
any income maintenance program. I have indicated that it is expensive 
ro construct a proper system of work incentives. I think it is equally 
inipoitant to stress that we are still purchasing with our family assist- 
;Uirc dollars a rather major attack on the l>overty problem in the 
TJnited States. 

I think tlie most significant improvement is in the terms of the cov- 
cnige. Family assistance will cover 65 percent of all the poor and 100 
percent of all poor families with children, as well as a consideimble 
number of low-income families above the poverty line. 

AFDC by comparison apparently covers only 17 percent of the poor 
and ^5 percent of all the poor children in the comitry. 

In addition to the benefits to the families with cliildren category, the 
])roposed establishment of a minimum benefit level of $110 per person 
for the adult categories, the aged, the blind and disabled will in itself 
lift all aged couples, those who are married, considerably over the pov- 
erty lino of 5?2,07l for such families. For a single aged peison, the bene- 
fit will provide an income of 80 percent of the pu\'erly line exclusive of 
medicare benefits. 

I think most of you know the initial proposal had a $90 adult cate- 
gory ceiling in the initial bill which was raised to $110 by the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

Wc also have to consider the impact of the food stamp projoosal. , 
Wiion you include that in the overall package, it produces u combined 
basic subsidy for a family of four of some $2,404 a year. Tiiis would bo 
$1,(>00 in tile family assistance for the basic allowance and $864 in the 
stamp bonus. 

Senator D(.)LK. ]Mr. Chairman, is a question in order at this point? 
Senator jMcGovern. Go ahead. Senator Dole. 

ScJiiitor Dot.t:. This question was asked the other day by the Rever- 
end Jessie Jackson. 
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Let us assume (1) we have a father and mother and two chikircn : 

(2) he is unable to work l)eeau5e of illness or some other incainicity: 

(3) they have not ]>een on welfare before: and (4) this bill is enacted 
substantially as i: is. Wliat are the total l^enelits that family of four 
will receive ? In additicii to the $1,600, there will be a food stamp Iximis 
of $864. 

Mr. VtxorAN. That is correct, Senator. In order to clarify that, 
they would have to nse pait of the $1,600 basic allowance to pi'irohjisi- 
the food stami)S allotment of about $1,200 so that, the net food stam[> 
bonus is $864 for a family of four. 

Senator Dole. Ayq there any other pc^sible l)enefits available to this 
family of four? What if they can't exist on $2,464 or whatever the 
basic subsid}' is ? 

Mr. Vexeman. There txre several other proi^ams the family mi<rht l>e 
eligible for depending on their particular circumstances and the state 
in which they resided. If the father is severely incapacitated he mi^ht 
be eligible for assistance under the aid to disai>led catc<ro^^^ Beinor iin- 
emplo^'cd he will also be eligible for State supplementation under the 
unemployed father program which family assistance will make man- 
datory for all States. The family w^ould also i^robably l>e entitled to 
medicaid ])encfits and to the social services provisions of the Social 
Security Act. 

Senator Dolk. The question lias been raised and I think it should be 
clarified for the record, Avho can live on $1,600 ^ What family of four 
can possiblv exist on $1,600 plus whatever the food stamp bonus might 
be^ 

Vv'e would appreciate having, either for the record or noAV, an ex- 
planation of what other benefits aa^ouM be available to this family. 
Take the family of four because that is the basic unit around which 
most discussion has centered. 

Mr. Veneman. One significant additional benefit would be their 
health coverage under medicaid. I think another fact that wc have to 
consider is that in 42 States they pay additional benefits above the 
$1,600. You have State supplementation which under family assist- 
ance States must continue. It depends also on where he lives. 

The situation you ai*e describing would be in one of the eight States 
where the maximum pajinent is currentl,y below the family assistance 
benefit level, one of the eight lower States where you bnng it up to 
$1,600. 

Senator Dolk. Kight. 

iilr. Vi:xi:ArAX. In addition, there would be State supplementation if 
they lived in one of the States that was currently paying above the 
$1,600. In these States only fully employed family hea^s who, by that 
fact have other income available, would be eligible onl}^ for family 
assistance. 

Senator Pkucv. This seems to be one of the great problems you run 
into. If the}^ are sick, they can get medicine but if they are hungr}^ they 
can -t get food even in a city like Chicago. 

Mr. Vexemax. There are tAvo things that make food available. 

One of them is dollars which under this program they would be re- 
ceiving which they had not received before, particularly when you get 
into the working poor class. 



The otiier on<? is ext-ensiou of the food stamj) pixi^rmiu whirli is nls<» 
linked into tlj is. 

Senator PiajCY. Manv liave told ine they jui=t don't have the nionoy 
for the food stamps, they ctm't afford it then. Their rent and then- 
otlier rcquirenionts take 9o luucli: and they am l>e evicted and out on 
the street, if tliey don't pay the rent. Often after tlie xx^nt is pnid- they 
jupt don't have the nionev left for fcxni stamps, 

Mr. Vkxkmax, Ajinin/l think the basic answer is the availnb)lity of 
additional cash. I think a lot of these facilities that you are probably 
describing in Chicago woitld probably be those that ure now depending 
upon a general assistance program, a good many of theni. 

Senator Dolk. This is an area, as Senator Percy pointed out- that 
needs some clarification or expansion, ^y\\at would this same faniily of 
four receive under the i>rea?nt welfare prognim i Of course, it depends 
on the State. Some have lower benefits: some may have higher. As I 
understand it, in no case would they receive less under the new ])ro- 
gram than they wotild tmder the old program, and hi those cases they 
would receive more. Is tliat correct or nc^ ? 

Mr. Patkicelli. Senator, approximately 20 percent of the prese\it 
AFDG iwipionts would have li^nefit ii^ereases as a i^i^ult of the move 
to tlw ^l^mO flwr. It is iminortuiit to mwlei^tarid that the family assist- 
ance pian is not, by and large, a benefit increase program for existing 
recipi^^nts. Those who will have extra incoine as a result of the i^lan 
are principally the newly covered category of the working poor, exist- 
ing m Chicago and elsewhere in this country, who although working 
full time are working for povei-ty wages ani at present are discrnni- 
nated against in terms of Govcnmient treatment. 

I think the President felt that in terms of all the various emphases 
that you could have for a welfare reform program, the first and jnost 
impoitant right now was a structural change rather than attempting 
in a major way to increase beiiiefits for present l ecipicnts. 

Senator Fmcw Senator Dole, would you yield at this point l)eranse 
I think you have raised a very crucial question and we \\on\d need a 
clarification from the administration. 

The House Ways and Means Committee say that what we had to 
have wixs incentive for the States to continue to pay more. They realize 
you can't live on what was provided. So they provided that the Fed- 
eral Government would pay 30 percent of the State suppicmcntal wel- 
fare payment. 

Our costs in Illinois doubled for welfare in the last 2 years; they are 
up this year three quarters of a billion dollars. 

What is the administration's position and your own position on the 
House Ways and Means Committee action to provide 30 percent of 
Federal funds to supplement what the State will do? 

Mr. Veneman. We not only support the amendment, we recom- 
mended this as alternative to what we had in the bill originally, what 
we referred to as the 50-^90 rule, which provided that every State 
would have to spend at least 50 percent of what they expended before 
and no State would spend more than 90 percent of their previous 
expenditures under the existing program. 

Senator Percy. How did you arrive at the 30 percent figure? Is that 



a figure that was reasoned out to be an adequate incenti^'e to Uave the 
Stat^ cjMXtinue to supplement the basic Federal minimuins ^ 

Mr. Vexemax. The 50 percent appli^ up to tte poverty Hue, It was 
reasoned out in two or tluiee vrays. One of tliem was the concern over 
the aO~90 rule. We all reec^ized tliat the States were in a fiscal 
dilemma. They needed assistance in maintaining their public assistance 
programs, AVe did not want to get in a position where we were making 
it more difficult for them. 

For tlie most part, the members of the committee and those on tlie 
stalls, both our statf and the other agencies that were proposing the bill, 
felt that Federal sharing in supplements up to the poverty line less- 
ened the administrative complications potentially involved in comput- 
ing State fiscal relief under the 50-90 rule. At the same time it will 
provide over $500 million in fiscal relief to the States. The :10 jjerceiit 
helps practically all the States. There are only eight that would have 
l>eeji better off with the i>0-90 rule. Of course, the major framework we 
had to work in then in setting the 30-percent figure was the total 
amount of fiscal resources available. 

XEKD FOR STATE StTPPLEMEXT OF WOKKIXG VOOH ^ 

Senator McOxxv^erx. Mr. Secretary, what is your position with re^rd 
to Federal sharing of any supplementary^ benefits the States might pay 
to the so-called working poor i 

Mr. Ven'emax. We liave not mandated State supplementation for 
the working poor category. That group of i>eople would oiiiy be 
covered by Federal programing. 

Since the working poor are by definition, wage earneirs, the provision 
of a $1,600 floor, with a $720 disregard and 50 percent tax rate, will 
bring them up considerably above where they are now. In fact, together 
with food stamps it will move the average working poor family receiv- 
ing family assistance above the poverty line. I don't think there wo^dd 
be much need for State supplementation or any additional pajmcnt in 
those cases, Senator. 

Senator McGoat:rn. So that in the event of the State actually moving 
out ahead in that area to lift the payments to the so-called workiiig poor 
families, tliere is no fonnula there mider which they would be 
rewarded with Federal sharing? 

Mr. Vknemak. We have not felt the need because, you see, fot the 
most part, when we talk about tlie working poor category we are t?i!k- 
ing about a full-time emploved family, the head of a household, who 
is earning below what the welfare payment is. 

Assuming they maintain that job with the $1,600 guarantee they 
will probably be above the welfare standard anyway in that particular 
State. 1 think in most cases that would occur. There would be no case 
where they would be better oft' ffoing the other way. 

I think the pressure that the States will be up against, of course, 
will be iiiciej^sed grant levels for the other categories as opposed to 
the working poor. That is wheie the pressure has been in the past. 

* Soi* Tablo I.a. — Earned Income to lift family vrith one or two parents pm)»Iovod nnd 
not^ rocfivinjj State supplfinent to liriug Ineoiue uf family to the appropriate poverty level. 



St'iiTitor iovjjiN. Mr, S*-^'jotarv. uiu* <»f llu- tliiiiirs tljnt J iisruinv 
\v** are trvJiifjr to aiu-omplish witli tlli^s adnjiiiistmr ion propueaMl <>r any 
(»f t\n*<e otIit*r major ^Ufrirt^j^tions tluU Ii;iv<' Uvn nia<le by rk'nator 
llniris and (^Ii^^i-s. is to mteli nil the iH^ople who an? in nmL 

It stvujs to nil* that what you alt* tloiu^ is i>yrami<linir a ninulxT of 
I»n>jjrninis that do not ivacli nil tiit» [)oor. For t^xamph*, the nM>dic:ii<l 
|nu<rinin. isn't it a fact that that pn);irnuii as it is pivsoiuly striKtuixnl 
<l(H*s not loat h all of the |X)or ( 

TIk* sanio thin<r with tlu* food stanip [)ro<rrani. J think our <*<innuittiv 
iiiis to?^riniony showing that only about ;t sixth of tlK» poor i>^oplc\ a<'- 
fualiy parti( i])ato in fcKxl stamp assistanrt'. 

Kvoii if ono pr*o]e<'ts the iuij)rovenients that h;ive Ikh'U rc'<inested by 
the administration, I think it Avonld Ik? <2:enerons to say that you will 
be reach iii<r half of the }>oor. 

Aren't yon really pynunidinjr i'^ nnniI>erof Fedenil pro*ri':?tn}s, most 
notably uKHlicaid and f(xul stninps, and leavij)<r the assn]mj)tion that 
all |XK)r ]M*of )le n re <xom^ to *ret those iK^nciits pbis tlie family nssistantv 
I)^U^^fit \vh<^)i \)k\} truth of the matter is that you are only I'raoliinij: n 
I'l^ijction of t i*e lH*ople with those other programs ? 

Mr. Vknkman-. Xot fmui the standi>oint of elijjribility, Sen:it(U-. 

I tliink. for the most pstrt, ivrsons who aiv elijriblo f(n* pnblie assist- 
auee. payments aiv also entitled to i>ai*ticii>ntion in the f(wid stani]) 
projjrianis, and. for the most [»nrt* pai'ticipution in title , 

I think we have to rei^o^nize that tlu? medicaid pro;r:am is re:>lly 
;m) diffeiviit projrrjnns iKHauJ^t^ it is a Stiite administered ino^rraiu 
aceordiiijr to certain piidelines established by the Federal Government 
(o i)rovide 'jve basic ser vices. Some States are more ;^enerons than 
otliei's, 

FnHh<>rmoix* then* are still two States who do not participate in the 
|U*o;rrani at all. 

Seuator MrOo\TKX. Hnt eligibility is nicaninfrlessto a i)erson who is 
not iKanjf helped. My understandin^r is that in about half of the States 
vou don^t (pialifv for medicaid mdess von are on the public assistance 
iu>lls. 

Mr. Vkxkmax. A jrood many States have not ^jroneso far as to inoludn 
what they call the jrrov.p :-^'s,\vlMch would be those persons who had 
spent themselves down to Uu* welfare standard but have not tbcmsclves 
^'one onto the i)ul)lic assistaiu'e rolls. Many States do. Tlie others do 
U()t. This, of course, is uot directly involved* in this particular pro^rram 
but it is ai\ issue that we \vill have to <rrapple wit]i before both the 
Senate Finance and the Ways and Cleans Committees in the next few 
weeks. 

Mr. FA nii( KT.M. Could 1 amplify on that response? 
Seiuitor ^frGovKi^N. Yes. 

^fr. P.\Tin< I'.i.T.T. On the (juestion of the (»ovcra^e of the poor, had tlic 
family assistance plan been in ctVect in 1008, it would have had ns 
eli^ihle population 25 million i)c*rsons, the p^eat bulk of the people in 
poverty. Xow, as the statement it.self say.s, (»r) percent of all those m the 
poverty catejrory would be covered by family assistance nlone. 

In addition, the ndmiui.stration lias proposed^ rather than i\yramid- 
a cons<^lidati(^irof the so-called adult cate<rory programs of aid 
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and aj>j>roxiinatt»l y jH»r<-<*nt of nil tlj<>-^' in jw»N<'Tiy would U- i'ji«ril»li* 
uiidtr <)iKM>f tJiosi? |)n>jrraiiis:. 

Tlton» is ill t\w hH< k*nxmud niutiiiials that \mi\\ilvi\ tiic rom- 
initt(H^ till* welfjm* n^form clmtt, n pii? rlinit lh:it .sliows tlios** tliut 
would Ik» i»li<rible in iHn orty for one or another of the.se ;issistau(*e i)n>- 
jrnnns, Tlie principal ^rixmps that are not <weml under the adniin- 
i^tmtion'.s vrelfai-e i-efonn pro^nnn are tin* nonrtircnl single jKU'sons 
and the rhildle.-s ronples. 

]5ut, by far. the <rivnter |Hnvent:i<re of pcior jH-ople will !h» eli^il?le frr 
oii(» form or auotlier of puhlie assist a nre. 

j'XHH) sT.\ Mrs TO UK i)r.Nu:i> to most iamii.y assistant k i:r.< ieir.Nrs 

S(»nat4>r ^f( < iomcN. Tlie iK)in( I Mas tryin«r to make is tiiat it is not 
all a(»tual reflertion of wliat the situation wouhl l>e to sini])ly add onto 
the $L(J<)0 hi family ai>sistanee wliat families eoneeivaljly eosdd ^et 
undi'r medieaid and under f<Kxi stamps wlien av(^ kiiow that a liigrJi lier- 
t (»ntu£re of po<ir |H»ople aiv not pai-tieiimtiujir in either one of those pro- 
irranis Un-aust* of tlie ytaiidatxls that aix* sf^t in many of the Stat(»s, or 
lH»i-iustw>f tli(^ way the projrraiits ai-e a<lniijiisteitHl, 

This stHuns to me to l)c one of llie vnlnendde i>ointM tliat we aie^ 
jr<nujr to take a ver\* close look at. What do vou ilo with those States 
tlrnt aiT weak in all of these areas, oinuatiou of the food st^mp pm- 
jrraui. opend ion of the nieilieaid j)ro<rranu and supplementary benefits, 
"i'ou eau have a situation under tliis program whei-e $1/>00 or a little 
nioie is about what people are txoin*r to liave to look forward to in 
many States. Is it not a faet that less than of those who will 1k» 
oli<rible for Family Assistance now jiret food stanii)s and tliat, even 
under your own o|)timistie projections, no more than 45% of those 
oli^ible for Family .Vssistanc(» will e\er jret stunijKS^ If this is tJiecase. 
how can yon defend the inade(|nacy of $1,(>0() by sayin«^ people will 
also gret food stamps when less than half will aetuaijy i^ret them? 

Mr. Vkxkmax. 1 think the $1,000 would be the minimum in eight 
States. The rest of the States, 4*J, supplement to a cer-tahi degiw. 

Mr. pAi^iacKiJ.i. In ali of those States, it is an improvement over 
w 1 1 e re 1 1 1 ey a re now . 

Mr. ViixKMAx. < Vnisiderable improvement taking some of the lowei* 
ones such as Mississip])i. 

Senator McGovkkn. But it is a fact, is it not, Mr. Secretarj*, tliat 
in those States ^vhere 8, 10, 15 percent of the j)eoi)lc are })artioipat- 
ing under the food stamj) program or the commodity program and 
where yon have to be on public assistance rolls to qualify for medi^iid, 
that it is a little bit misleading to suggest that you ai'e adding $1,600 
to poople who are already drawing food stamps and medicaid? They 
may not be drawing either one of those and yet they may be poor iii 
Jr.any States. 

Jfr. Vkxkmax. I think the reverse situation may be the case more 
than the one you described. I think you might find that with the esbib- 
lislmient of Federal eligibility standards and, perhaps, direct Federal 
administration, many more people would actually become eligible for 
public assistance, paiticnlarly in just tliose low-paying States ^Yllicll 
Inive, for the most i)art, been* quite restrictive in tlieir children's yyvo- 
grams although somewiiat more generous in their adult categories. 
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Now. as this extension (*f i*!f)\'eni<re iiuTeases. this se^ufiaient *)f the 
|Hi|Hjlati<>u hi tlie^e low p:iyiii<r States will have dollars availuble with 
Avhirh to particiimte in tlie foo<l ^tainp pro^rrani nmi would, in addi- 
tion, liecoiue eli<ril>le for the title XIX pro^rram in those States. 

Senator MciiovEnx. So your view is that the availability of the 
faiuily assist iui<*e pa^Tiients to the States, even in tlte ei^rht that don't 
ixn alM)ve the $Ui<Mrh»vel now, that this ivle;ises additional funils \i\ 
thost* Stati»s for otlier assistance pi*o<rranis t 

Mr. Vex™ AX. Well, it expands the covera^re in thos<» States. I hose* 
newly covered 1 hv assistance would therefore Ixyome entitled iu other 
projrnnns. I think that is a Ix^tter way of sayinjr it. Il will releiise funds 
to a cei-tain extent, but I think for the most part those States really 
do not come ont witli as nnu-h fis<al relief as some of the others, particu- 
larly «riven the incivase in the ad nit c;ite<rory niininnini benefit level. 

yir. Vathu kua. I think the i>oint is that witli Federal eli^ribility 
rnles and at hnist to some de^rree Federal adniinistmtion yon Avould 
lia\e ^rreater paiticipation in so^-alled State supplemental ])rojrrains 
whei'e they e>;ist which in tnin will tri<rirer nuHiicaid elijribility. 

So that* while, we all ajriiv then» aiv pa i"tici] nation pi-^^hlenis with 
something like title XIX, the settin^r of national eliiiHiility standaiils 
for welfare will help to improve that situation. 

StMiator MKto\13?n. It seeuis to nie that this tjuer-tion that S*Miator 
1 >ole mferreil to is n*ally a cmcial one that is l>otlierinp: a lot of jHHJple. 
Thi* ( [i !e>t i on i I low ea n we i va 1 1 y sa y we a re jret t i n jr a 1 1 h e p n )hlen i o f 
need when we opt for ijiUW, even with the food stanip supplement? 

What do yon think, Mr. Secrt»tary. it really costs for a family of 
fom- to meet their basic needs with any de;rJve of di^!:nity at all 'i 

Mr. Vkmoiav. 1 think tlie ])o\'erty h»vel n<iw. Senator, is set at ap- 
|)roximately $.'],T20 for a family of four in 1S)70. 

S(Miator McGovKKN. Just to reach I he le\ el of novedy i 

.Mr. Vkxemax. That is tlie bivakont point from })OveHy, luconu* 
!(*\els Ijclow this we describe as povei-ty. I would assume that was 
est abl'islied as noed. 

Now, there jUv. u couple points here. Xo. 1 is that i ^ iiink tiiere are 
sonu* i)eo])lc beinjr left with the inipivssion that all that these families 
of four are ir^>in<r to jret is the $1,(>()I). A^rain, 1 want to stress that we 
do in fact have State suoj)lementation for fennde-headed familier< and 
for families with nnempJoyed fatliei-s. 

Secondlv, we are covcrinjr a <ri*oup called the workinjjj p(K)r who 
will have jnoentive to work. For this jrr<nip we have n disrejrard where 

they reta in 50 ])ercent of their eurnin^rs up to 

• Senator Dolk. Was that r)()-iK'rcent tnx (dunij^ed in the ll(uise ^ 

Mr, Vkxemax. Xo. 

Senator Dou:. It was not charijred ? 

Mr. Vkmcmax, Xo: it is still i\0 perix>nt tax up to a break-even point 
of >^.'),n-20 without State sup])lementntion. If thei*e is State supplement 
tat ion, it would go above that. 

The number of people that would l>c in fact at the mininnnii would 
l)e a relatively limited number of the total caseload. I don't know 
w lietlicr Mr. I^atricelli has those figures or not. 

Mr. Patim<^kijj. .Vt the $1.(WK) mininnim, it would be roughly 20 
percent of the pivsejit AFI)(^ caseload but tluU in turn would he sonu'- 
thiufT like less than 10 percent of the enliiv family assistance cnseload. 



Mr. r^vKMAx. I dont want the inipliratioii left to the Aineriran 
lH^>f)1e or any lejrislaton any Mi'inix^r of t]jf >H^nat<* or H^^irf, thai wt* 
sii^i-<tin^rthat all the lieojAe in the family ussistanco jilan an« oijlv 
^nnn^r to jret sl.fWMi andau vntitlonjont to foo<i stanip:^ and s<»niv nKHli^ - 
aid. That is really not what we ai^e s:iyin;r. Wi» an* sa vju«r that this i^ 
wIhmv \\x^ an^ jroiiijr to estahlisJi a Fcsier.d fl<ior in'thi*s<« pro^j-nuns 
which has H<»\orlHvn csrahlisluHl U'finv. 

pM'\ ionsly, whnt \\v haw had. of ronrsc, I think ^ou all know, is 
that lhi» Staivs have Urn tho tail that has wafrircd the do^. I'heir Icii' 
j^5atuivs would inivt, thoy would estaljiish levels aiu] we wotih) niatrli 

jH»'rent if they weiv in'the nu»<lie».id pio^riani. This luis led to :\ verv 
nneven <]ist rihntioii of Ke<lei':d funds aniouir the Slates juid. lien<e. 
:nnon<r l he |k>oi-. 

Seinitor MKJovkhn. Let jue uuike<-leai* for jnyself, and i ihink everv 
nieniher of ihe ^-oinniittee Monld a*rive with this, tiiat I eerfainlv iv* - 
o^ni/.e tJie Pjx'sident's i)r<)|)Osal as nn inipioveinent over our j.'ivsent 
system. don't think anyone denies that. When yon add si,<;oo ivi the 
way of Ftnleral payment, that is an improvement ; theiv is uo nues» i 
alxMit it. 

But at a time when the Con^ivss aiul the a<huini^tration and the 
ronntry have eonie to the view that we iuhhI to hrin<r alnnit a fun<la- 
mental restmcturhig of our welfare programs, and wluni 1 tliink t hert* 
is jrrowiii^ awareness that wo on<rht to put an end to jxJveHy in the 
Ignited States, the qnertiou h not whether we iuv offi^riu^r an iinpi-ove- 
ment. The question is. Ifave we ivallv now rome up with a formnhi 
t hat is ^oing: to do the joh ? 

Tx»t me put it to you this way. ^'on have said that ^:>S2U is the level 
necessary to hrinjr people <»nt o'f po\<'rty, |Mfet (Iumu up to the hare mini 
jnnm. 

yiw Vi:m:ai.\n. That is no( a *'daek Veneman juilirment." 

Senator ^rc<iovi:ij\. That is I he oflieial poverty level. 

Let us assume that the <'nn;rivss enacts tlie aihuinist rat ion's pr<>- 
posal just as it has heen hrou^ht to us, how uiauv States operal in«r nn- 
cUm- f liat i)ro*rram would ivacli the iNo.T'JO level i 

Mr. Vkvkm.xx. Ei^hf or 10 tliat aiv presently alK)ve the povert v level 
in the families piT)<i:i*am. 

Senator ]Srr(;f)VKijN. Ei*rht or 10 States wouhl then he ahle to sav 
we havi^ a pro^n*am to lift p(M)ple out of povert v ^ 

Mr. Pa hik KixT. May I corivot that, >rr. Clminnan i 

Vni\] the day Ind'ore yesterday when the Wavs and ]\h»ans ( onnnit- 
tee estahlished in law the ^:\,7:>i) i)overtv line/which was an updated 
IO(i!) fi«nin\ tho pievious h»vel had heen $:har):i for a family of four in 
}1)()S. At that point, there were some six States that were l)ay iu^r more 
rluni that. There is only one State that is presently i)ayiiii^ iuore tlian 
$0,720 foi' a family of four. 

^^r. VKxi::\rAN . 1 stand corrected. 

We were dis^'ussin^^ in terms of the $:»..V);5 ]K)vertv level when we were 
lookinor at the States tliat wore supidementin<r ahove it. 

Senator ^rrOovKUV. .Vctually, theiv would he only one Stale, even 
with the administration prop*am operatiJl^^ M here people would have 
Ikh'u liftcMl out of povc^i tv 

Mr. l*ATui<'Kra.T. Hycash assistance welfare alone. 



( )u toj) ol: tiini, t ljcro jiriv \';irious iii-kiiid i)i'o<ii*;nn.s. 

Senator McGovkkx. Your ostimjifos include tlic- Tood stani]) pi'o- 
gram, do tiicy not? 

.Mr. Vknkm.vx. TJu'. $-1.4 i)illion fi<ruro is Mio. full (iscmI year <'().si (iT 
tiic family assistance plan. Hut;, the Ii<rnro.s on State suppkMncnlation 
up to t he |)()verty lino do not includit food hstanip (Mit it lenients, oidy 
cask payments. 

Senator iNr(;(y()\'Ki{V. With (his ])r()<2:rani in oi)LM'ati<)n as it" has now 
i)ocn 1)1*0 posed to us, as 1 understand it. there would be only one State 
where you had family assistanee i)ro«rraius |)lus the sup])lenu'nt oi' lhe 
Stato that would lift' poor people to the i)overt;V line, the $->j7'20 a year. 
Is that a connect statement s 

Mr. Vknkmax. That is correct. 

Senator PKiti;Y. Is that the State of Xew York ? 

.Mr. I^A'i-iMCKLLi. The State of New Jersey. 

Senator Pkkcv. So the pcrecnta*re of the poor that would be all'ected 
would be :i or o percent of the ]^ooi* S 

Mr. Vknkm.vk. That would be at the poverty level l)y State sui)ple- 
mentation. 1 am not sure wluxt the caseload is in that State. 

I don't think we .should distort tlie picture. 1 think that we may be 
losiuii: si^ht ol" our real target aiul objective in this program. 

Senator Dom:. If you were to crank in the food stam])s and the lued- 
ic'aid, do you ]ia\ e any fiirure how many States would be above that 
level? * * ' 

Mr. l\\Tuiei:i.Lr. I think we are really talking about the wrong 
number. 

What we liave been asked is bow many i)eo[)le who have no other 
iiifome whatsoever are moved across the poverty line as ii result of 
(his and any other i.)ublic assistaiu'e program. Of eoni'se, most ])eople 
below i)0verty lia ve sonic other form of iuconio. 

On |>age 1 i of the Tender Secretary's testimony, it states that family 
a.^sis(auce money i)ayments alone Avill move ahno.st 2 million i)crsons 
jiyross the i)o\-erty line, an additional r)00,()()0 across the low-income 
line. Then, in addition, you Jiave, as a. result of the Ways and INIeaiis 
Conunittee hill and the President's i)roi:)osal, a movement of all aged 
coui)les over the poverty line. Even for single persons in the adult cat- 
egoiT this form of sui)port alone will raise them to 80 percent of their 
])o\*ertv figure. 

Senator Dolk. Tthink the story in the Times indicates, maybe this is 
total ligm'cs, it would iucrense those eligible for Avelfare assistance 
from 1.7 niillion families or ik^ million persons to !.(> million families 
or '22 nnlliou to 21) million pcn-ons. 

Is that, a faii-ly ae(.Mirate estimate ? 

^fr. VKXE::\r.\x. This would include the working poor. These were 
based on the 1068 figures. 

. Senator Dora::. That is a yery siirnifieant increase. 

KNKMAx. It is an increase, Senator, but 1 think we ha\*e to make 
another distinetion here. That is that this grouj) of 10 million pcoi)le or 
2 million households, families that we are bringing into the woi'king 
l)oor gronj) are being su]:)plemented, their incomes are being supple- 
mented. They are not being brought in as n welfare recipient in the 
same context that yon think of .an AFDC mother or an adult blind oi* 



disabled person as a welfare recipient. Hiej^^ are ])C()ple wlio lia\e 
incomes of tlieir own who ^'ould receive supplemental aid from the 
Federal Government. The toljil cost then per recipient wonkl be relu- 
tively small by comparison with e\istin<r cost as i.s the case in the 
\velfare caseload. 

Senator DoLr.. If there is sonic dilference between this and tho 
iruaranteed annnal income, von would have to split a few hairs to find 
it. ' * 

Mr. VKXK:NrAx. I don't think you would have to split them that fine. 

In the context that most people think of gura'antecd annnal hiconie 
they think, No. 1, of universal coverage; No. 2. assurance that you are 
goin^to have income regardless of attitude oreifort. 

I think the nnijor distinction is that tlie program does in fact have a 
work requirement. Yon ]nust register for work. You don't have the 
option that yon are not going to go to work and gefc your guaranteed 
annnal ijicomc. That has been removed by the work reqniremerits. 

Secondly, it is not nnivor.sal in the sense that every per^^on in Amei*- 
ica has an entitlement. We still maintain the family requirement. 
There has to be a child involved to cover the nnirried couples or singles. 

Senator Doli:. I am informed that the House Ways and Means 
Connnittee made IJ: principal changes. 

Do yon snpi)ort the changes nuide by Mr. Mills' count uttee ? AVc Inn e 
a list of some 14 changes. 

;\rr. Vknioi.vx. I think that is correct. 

Senator Dolv:. Are any chaJiges madvf hy the House Ways and Means 
Committee Avith which you arc not in accord ? 

]Mr. Vknem.vx. l^or t*Iie most part, Senator, "we are in geiieral agree- 
meJit. There are a couple of theui that Ave liavc had some problems 
with. In our initial bill, item li, wc had it written that there would not 
be the opportunity to impose a lien on a person ^\'ho was participating 
in the program. The > Ways and Means Connnittee made this 
permissible Avithin the States. 

Senator Dolv:. Is that the present [)ractice ? 

Mr. VnxKMAX. That is the present practice under the public assist- 
ance ])i-(>gi'ams but when we snbmilted the bill we based it on the prec- 
edent that was established in the title XIX amendments which 
piticlnded the placing of liens as a condition to receiving medicaid 
money. 

Senator Doi;]-:. I think probably the underlying rea&on (and I have 
had some experience with this locally in Kansas), is that there are 
those sons and daughters who find it expedient not to eare for their 
mothers and fathers when they reach their later years, so the welfare 
program, of course, picks them up, and then at death the son comes in 
and claims the pro])erty. I have never felt nmcli sympathy for a son or 
daughter who had this attitude; although, there arc probably other 
good reasons why there should not be a lien on the property. 

In most States there are allowances made for burial and last illness. 
It is not an effort to burden the family of the deceased, but in many 
cases there are those who look for loopholes. Let the Government as- 
sume the responsibility for the care of the mother and father, and 
some children expect to come in and take advantage of the same ])ro- 



i»Tain iirt(»r dcatii. I Mssnino fliis is ilio inutorl yiii<i* cuuso. for (l(»l(»tiiiir 
l liat pnn isioii, 

Mr, Vknctax. That was ])asicall v ono of (be caiisos. T think tne nr- 

ii'uiupnts wt'i'o made ])ark and forth. 

Senator Dom:. That is not a fatal change, jus inv as you are coucerned t 
Afr. Vknkmax, No, I think for the most part all I - vjf these were adv- 

(piately (lisenssed. We didn't have too mnch trouble with any oC the 

aniendnients. 

Senator Dolk. In fact, you hud less trouble than anyone would have 
imat»*ined (> nuMiths ago," and sailed throu*rli the Ways and Oilcans 
Committee. 

Mr. Vkmoiax, It did not sail. 

Senator Doi.io. I'Jun-e were only three v.otes against it. It uuist liave 
been near the sailing point. 

]\Ir, PATi:iCFa.i.T. Mr. Chairman, 1 hope not to try the connnittee s i)a- 
tience, but I would like to get back to your question which, of course, 
IS very fundamental. That is, what is the impact of this or any other 
jM-ogriun on lifting people out of poverty? 

I w^ould suggest that this is not the only context in which you have 
to look at a program like this, as, of coui*se, you know. There are other 
goals tliat have to be served at the sinne tin^e,^for example, constructing 
a proper set of work incenti\'es and constructing a proi)er set of family 
stability incentives. To state it as briefly as I can, the basic minimum 
benefit 'is only one of three essential ingredients in any income nndnte- 
uaiice system. They are all interconnect'ed. Whenever you change one, 
you have to be concerned \vitli the impact on the other. 

The three are, first, the basic mininnnn payiuent, in this c:vse $1,600 
for a family of four; second, the so-called, marginal tax rate, that is, the 
rate at wliicli you take dollars away from an individual-s \yelfare 
payment us his earnings go up whieli in t-he case of family assistance 
is 50 percent: and., last, tTie so-called break-even point, the oligibdity 
ceiling, whicli in the case of family assistance is $^^^,920. 

Xow, if yon were to concern yourself principally with the first ol' 
those factors, that is, the minimum benefit paj*ment and raise it from 
$1,600 to the poverty line, the imi^ict on the other two lias to be con- 
sidered. 

If yon wei*e to i)reserve a 67 percent nuirginal tax rate, that js, you 
would be taking a'vay 67 cents from the welfare piiymcnt for every 
dollar of earnings, yon would have a break-even point, an eligibility 
ceiling, the third factor in this case of roughly $6,000 for a family at 
4 and much higher for larger families. 

Under this plan almost half of the families in the country would 1h» 
eligible for some benefit. 

Senator ^FcGoraRx. Do you have any idea what those a\'erage i)ay- 
ment s would be under the program as it is presently structured ? What 
rough percentage of the overall fimds that are allocated under this 
])l^^^gram would yon see going to the working i)oor families? How 
nnich woidd that figure out if yon have it In the way of average bene- 
fits for a working family to stiU qualify? ^^Hiat are wc talking about 
in terms of the woi^k incentive payment ? 



Mr. Vi:\K.\i.\N. About $T4r» por vcnr, Smintor, That is Torn woi'kiiiii- 
family of Hour, 

Mr, PatuJ('i:li.i, 11k» worlciii^' jioor, a family with a waii'o earnor 
workijjg full tiino, would receive an average payiueul- uiulei* familv 
assistance of $742. Tlie average family size in tlmt group is :>.(». 

Your question as to how jnuch of the money goes to'tlio worlcinn* ])oor 
is i^artly touched in the testimony. Roughly*, $2.L billion of the i^n bil- 
lion in new Federal money for benefits that the family assistance plan 
(•outemplates goes to working poor fauiilies. 

sSenator McGovkun-. Mr/Seeretary, there has been a gi'eal. deal of 
emphasis i)laeed on that i)art oj* the i)rogram known as ihe maudatorv 
work requirement. The PresideiU stressed that in explaiuinir this now 
l)roposal, that Jie thought we ought to rc])lace welfare with' workfare. 

Just to ])e blunt about it, isn't that really nun'e of a. publics relatious 
and political gimmick than a. substantive eliauge? l^eran.se doesn't it 
imply that people jire on public assistance because they don't want to 
work ? Doesn't it also imply that jobs are available when they are not ( 

Mv. Vkxkmax, No. I tldnk it implies one or t.wo things. We all ha\ e 
to ])e realistic about what constitutes the pul^lic assistance caseloads. 
Von do have to segregiite ont the aged, the disabled, the blind and t!ie 
children. Then yon get down to the core that is left that are trainable. 
I don't think it is a public relations uinnnick at all when von stop autl 
realize that between TO and SO percent of the AFDC nSotliers have 
worked at sonie time or are now working despite the weak incentives 
for work provided under the current system, WJiy aren't tliey working 
now ^ One of the reasons is ]>erhaps the lack of training oi)pbrtunitie.s. 
Perhaps another reason i.-^ the lack of sufficient incentives to tnirn in- 
come, that is, they are better oif on welfare than they would be if they 
took a job, 

Per]uii)s more significant is the fact they don't have anybodv to take 
care of the kids. So, built into this is a- $386 million day-care coni[)ou- 
ent. I think when yon look at all the elements of this program together 
tliat the work reqiiirenient is a significant feature because it relates not 
only to the training experience, the npgrading experience, it provides 
day-care slots and gives the opportunity for these people to get back 
into the labor market. 

Senator Pkik^y, ^[r. Secretary, on that point 1 fully concnr. ^ly own 
ex[)erience has been that with' welfare families most of the mothers 
\\-ouhl nuich prefer to work. They recognize that working will give 
them wlnif. their cultural background dejn'ives them of. It would re- 
([uire. that they get some education and a skill and a sense of dignitv, 

I agree that; two-thirds or three-fourths of the mothers would want 
to work, I think the administration providing operating funds for 
daycare centers i.3 a^ tiostly venture but a tremendous investment in the 
future of human beings and in the sense of individual dignity. 

UAY-CAliK CKNTKKS AHl-: NKKDKl) 

What is lacking, I think, is the con.strnctiou funds for day-care cen- 
tcr.s. We j ust don't Inn e enough of them. In fact, we need a tremendon.q 
program to lift the restrictions that most cities have on the tvi)e of 
structure that can be u.sed. I think most churches have been ruled out 
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for (lay-care contcrs. If tlioy are good onoii<xli for Sumliiy Soliools, t hey 
oiicrlit'to be good eiioiigli for dfiy-care centers. 

flow does'tlie Administration feel ahont i)ro\idiHg iind working 
toward funds for the construction of day-caiti centers which are jnst as 
necossarv as operating funds to run them? 

Mr. VENMotAN. I cannot respond specifically for the udniinistration 
on new construction funds. However, the new progniuu unlike the 
existinir ])rogranu does provide funds for renovation and iniproxe- 
nuMit of existing facilities. Tt does not, however, provide Tnuds for new 
construction. 

I think what we are looking toward is the opportunity to utilize as 
many of the existing kinds of facilitie^s as i)ossihlc. One of the discus- 
sions that w(» debated for a great deiil of time was how can we best 
utilix.e the school facilities, particularly for those mothers ^vllo have 
^'hildrcn in school for that short period 'before :uid after school Imurs? 
'I'his can be done by contracting with the school district. These are 
facilities which are available now. 

I think the big question is : Do know just how many new day-care 
facilities we need or have we rei\lly inventoried all the potential facil- 
ities that there are in the country? I think there is evidence that if 
constrnction funds are necessary, lis we ]n*ogress with this program, it 
would then be logical to i^rovide money for new construction. 

Senator Pkucy. I cannot really perceive much use of .school facilities. 
Day-care centers are needed during the week at the time the inner- 
city schools :ire heavily ])ressed. I don't think it would be a good 
thing to take innuites into the atmosphere of our present hmer schools 
today. 

]\rl\ VKxr.^tAX. I don't think Ave are sugestiug that yon would \)v\- 
marily use schools for full-day child care, since I agree that the need 
for sj^ace during regular school hours would conflict with the school's 
own need for space. However we are suggesting that schools be utili/.ed 
for af terschool care of schoolage children. 

Senator Percy. Has anything been done about the use of churches, 
the Sunday school facilities? The churches ai-e located hi the communi- 
tie.s, they are right there, people are used to going to them. They have a 
good association with the church. Isn't there some way that we can 
confer with the church people and the clergy and survey church facili- 
ties to see what facilities would be available for day-care centers in 
churches if we can provide operating finids ? 

]\[r. Vexeman". I am not sure what has been done. I can speak from 
l^ersonal experience. I know in our community where there is an OEO 
day-care center, that the facility used was a church facility. I am not 
sure w^hether or not there has been a complete nationwide survey made 
of those that would be available if operating fimds were made avail- 
able. But I would look at them as potential facilities for daycare cen- 
ters. I would also look at .some of the large industrial or manufactvu*- 
ing plants as potential facilities where we could work out contracts 
where daycare facilities could be maintained- 

Senator Percy. To the extent we can use those, fine. Storefronts also 
make ]ierfectly adequate day-care centers. We have one we built our- 
selves in the' 29th ward of Chicago. It was very fine. We need 
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remotleling funds, some construction fluids, though. They would ha 
modest compared to tho operatiu^r funds. 

The present administration hill supports operating funds \Yiurh ;uv 
tremendously expensive, but we need f^ome construction fuiuls pro- 
vided for remodeling, fixing up a i)lace. 

Mr. VKNE3NrA>'. Those fmids are in the bill. Senator. The bill si>ecifi- 
call.y autiiorizes expenditures for renovation and remodeliug of faclH- 
ties. Only new^ construction money is not. 

Mr. PA'nncpXLT. I think we would say that there have becm somo dis- 
cussions on this. I don't think the administration position has fully 
evolved yet. However, there does seem to be a consensus in dealing 
with the new construction issue that more favorable con.sidoration is 
being given to an interest, subsidy, or guaranteed approach than to 
using direct Federal dollars for construction. 

Senator Pkroy. Mr. Chairman, one last point. 

I think one of the most important things that we need to get across is 
that the Administration's position is not as most people think, the 
bottom end of the proposals being made, $1,G00 for a family of four. 

With the Heinemun Commission, it is $2,400 : and the '\Xniite House 
Conference on Nutrition, $5,400 or $5,500. 

As you point out on page 11,^ the standard established by the Admin- 
istration wiiich includes stamps would bring a family of four up to 
$2,464, which is above the Heineman Commission. The. Hcineman 
Commission does not provide for continuing food stamps. 

How do you nnswer the fact that we have had so much criticism of 
stttmps -as humiliating — cash is much better — as Heineman says ? Why 
do you feel the continuation of stamps is desirable instead of cash ? 

Mr. Veneimajs^. I think, as the Secretary has testified before this 
committee^ that the ultimate objective would be to provide cash instead 
of aid in kmd. I think this is a desirable target to be looking toward. ^ 
think the practical fact of lite that we have to face right now is that 
wo do have a food stamp program in existence : and the program does 
provide that if you have a $1,600 income you can get some SOO-odd- 
dollars of additional income by purchasing stamps. 

Let us take the Heineman Cfommission recommendation, $2,400 with- 
out food stamps. I think we all haye to ask ourselves, will that family 
be nutritionally better off than the one Avith $1,600 und food stamps? 
These are the questions that we really have to ask. 

Senator Percy. Politically, also, can't we say that in principle the 
important thing is to reform the i)resent system", not shoot foi* the ulti- 
mate, not to try to satisfy what is ultimately and utopianly desirable I 
I think it is important to do something today that is profitable enough 
to be^ passed by the Congress. Wliat you liavo pi-esented is a pnictical, 
realistic program and the House vote seems to confirm this, 

Senator Dole. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Percy. Yes. 

Senator Dole. We have had some testimony on this matter previ- 
ously. I recall the testimony of Dr. Alvin Schorr, the Brandeis Uni- 
versity professor of social policy. Are we going to let the States 
continue to administer the program? You touch on it on page 14 and 
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GlscNVlierc. In iny own pLM'soiial visits Jiiid experiences with tliose on 
^velfal•o this is porliaps tlio portion of the program wliich is most 
violently opposed. 

^ Will there be Federal standards, will there still be contracts with 
States, the States can operate the program ^ How are we going to make, 
certain w^e have uniform standards and that the child in one State is as 
well taken care of as a child in another ? Is that amply provided for ? 

Mr. Vknkmax. ^X^i feel it is. Senator, We will of course, have ba.si(5 
niininnnn Federal standards. >^'ow, as I'ar as the administration of tho 
pi'ogram is concerned, I think that the iiu'ontivc that we have provitlcd 
in the hill for Fedci'al administration is one that will make States 
really stoj) and think, bocanse we ])rovide that if they (-ontract with the 
Federal (iovernment for the administration of the program it will he 
100 jwrcont limuiced by the Federal (inoverninent. If they choose to 
contnine administering the program themselves, of course, it is a r)0-ai) 
matching, 

Senatoi* Dolk. Is that a .sizeable exi)enditnrc, the administration cost, 
say in Alabama, or in Kansas? 

Mr. VKXiar.vx, 1 think it is all relative, I think it is almut 8 or J) 
percent. 

Mr. P.ATjura.T.T. Nationwide, the cost of administration is rinming 
above $();>() million, of wliich half of that is Federal cost. So, the State 
co.sts are about $;325 million. 

Senator DoLK, So there is an incentive for the Govorumeut to jnrk 
up the entire tab for administration as coni[)arod to 50 jiercont at the 
]) resent time. 

^Ir. Vkxkmax. Tlnit is correct. The way the bill is written, the State 
has the option. Tliey can contiinic to adniinistor on the old basis. But I 
think from a very jiractical standpoint, that they are going to <*ontract 
with the Federal Goyennuent and we will pick \\p the tab. 

Senator Poi.k, This is one of the most valid criticisms of the welfare 
program of the administration. Whether we set the floor at $1,600 or 
some other ligiire in that area, indess we also assure that there wnll ho 
more of a Fed^iral role in the administration of the program based on 
uniformity, thr-.n we really have not improved the situation 
significantly. 

. Of course, this is not a legislative connuitteo. We are just speculating 
hero this week on di if eront programs, but this is an area that dcservcrs 
great attoutiou and greiit emi^Iiasis, 

Mr, Vkxemax. I think wo liavc to be very i^ractical about this and 
rccognij^o that we have more than aO ditl'ereiit kinds of administration 
of ]uibhc assistance programs because of the existence of conntv admin- 
istratioi)^ in many States. One of the most difficult things to do is to 
change fvom a locally administered jn-ogram to a State administered 
l)rogj'am. I sat for several years in the California legislature when each 
year the bill was introduced to take counties out of admiaisterino- pub- 
1 ic assistance, but the bill never jDassed, ^ 

I think that the existence of county administration is one of the 
inajor problems we have in administering the welfare sy.stem because 
it produces Avide variations—variations ^vhich are both' illogical and 
inoquitablo— in how the program is oi^orated within the States. The 
result is a more oumbersomo and complicated system which treats per- 



soiij^ equally in need dillcrently jnst because thev live in a dilVorent i)art 
of a Stnt^i/'Witli the kind of incentive iucludecl in the Fjiniily Assist- 
aiK'e Plan hill to induce States to opt for Federal adiuinistration of 
these welfare programs, we are going to relievo rim, system of some of 
the jn-oblems which were not necessarily the ])rol)leuis of the Stutos 
themselves but rather problems associated with local or county 
administration. 

Senator Dolk. Having worked with the Board of Coiiutv Connnis- 
siouers of a small rural county in Kansas, T know nnicli time is devoted 
to welfare programs by the connnissioncrs, with the Federal Govern- 
ment siii)ldying a gi'eat portion of the funds. T do uot recall the break- 
down ])etwcen county, State, and Federal (loyernmeuts, but iu our 
State of 105 conutii^s tluu'e were jirobably 10,^) diflerent interpret ations 
of how the law should be applied and what recipients should receive. 
Wlieu you multiply that hy all the counties, i)lns the States, I can 
understand why there is a certain anu)nut of frustration on the jiart 
of tlic rcciiiient. as 'well as on the part of the uonreciiueut. Afost of 
the critical mail we receive is not directed so much at the fact tlnit 
l)eoi)le are on welfare l)nt at the M-ay the j^rogram is administered in 
some areas, 

I share the view expressed by the chairman that most peoi)le prefer 
not to ])e on the wclfaiHi rolls, .Vdmiuistratiou of the program is almost 
as iuii)ortant iu some areas as the exact dollar amount. We must have 
a reasonable floor, ])ut we must luive aggressive and effective admin- 
istration if this assistance is going to lie of any value to those people 
who receive it, 

Mr. Vkxkmax. I am not going to sug/;rest that setting up the admin- 
istrative structure for the new program is not going to be a tremendous 
undertaking, assuming that the bill is enacted in the next 12 months, 
We have jieople working on it now. 

Senator Dole. HEW, of course, is the repository for all the most 
com|)lex problems, whether in schools or welfare, 

Mr, Vkxkmax, We are going to share this one with Labor, Senator, 

"what wk nkkd ark jobs" 

Senator McGovkrx, Air, Secretary, I continue to ])e concerned abotit 
how you ai-e going to actually administer this mandatory work 
requirement. 

Isn't it a fact that the overwhelming majority of the peo]de draw- 
ing welfax'e really want to work, they prefer to work? That being the 
case, it seems to me that the writing of a provision into the Inw that you 
cither have to work or sign up with some kind of job training creates 
all kinds of hazards. It would seem to uie the principal difficulty is uot 
tlie lack of incentive to work but tlie lack of jobs, the lack of day-care 
centers to take eai-e of children, and the lack of adequate funds to jn'o- 
vide for job trahiing, I wonder if you are not creating a whole range 
of frustrations here and leaving tlie impression that somehow sizable 
numbei-s of people arc drawing welfare simply because they lack the in- 
centive to work, I don't think thnt is time, 

ilr, Yexkmax, The lack of incentive, of coui'se, is one of the things 
we are trying to correct, I don't think we are leaving any niisimprcs- 



sions here bceaiiHt? wc luw trviiiii* to the stnictjiro ol* jol) train- 

ing, job up^nuliii-LTj rejLJ:ist nitioii juul jol) referral. 

Under the prosciit WIN program, for cxranple, the u\\ derision 
SIS to wlictlier or not the pci'soa is appropriate for work oi vvi,\oMier or 
nol they slionld be assigned to training is dctcnnined by the Depart- 
HKMit of Social Welfare. 

Under the new system if a family assistance recipient \vcre among 
tiio.sc who \vci*c rcxjnircd to register for work they wonkl antojnati- 
cally be registered witii the l)el)artnient oi' Lal)0]-, jit which time yon 
Nvt)\ikl ntilizo. all tlie ivsourees oi' the Departnieut of Labor to get them 
into tiic training programs, into job npgradiug, or directly into a job 
if one is available. 

1 tldnk one of \h(i prol)lenis we have inid in tlu» past is the lack of 
eonnmniication and coordination between the two deparhnent><, I lie 
l)e|)aitment of Kin])loyment. and the JXipaitnients of Social Welfar<^ 
witiiiu States under tli'e old AVIX ])rograms. 1 think it has been one of 
the nn^jor \veaknesses of the pivr^eiit system, tlnit there has not. been any 
close relationship or a clear assignment of responsibilities between 
these two departnicnts and their respective local agencies. 

It is a lot easier for an employment oflice, for example, to take care 
of those who are recently out of the jol) market, who are recently uneni- 
ployed and not ou pii))li(^ assistance and assign them to work than it is 
to worry about S{)niebody who has been referred there from the Depart- 
ment of Social AVelfare. 

1 think a lot of these problems will be alleviated by the new coordi- 
nated system. I think it will also alleviate a lot of false hopes that have 
occurred m some of our nnnipowcr training programs and other pro- 
grams where people ha\*e been in fact- trained with the full intention 
and hope that they arc going to get a job and find that there is not a 
j ol ) on the otl ic r end. 

I tiiink if we cx)ordinate .some of these things we will ])ix)bably have 
a very etrectivo job training program versns the fragmented situation 
that we have now. 

Senator ^IoGovkks. Are you familiar with the speech or the news 
report on Twiname's appearance here at a meeting in Washington 
some time ago where he addressed hini.self to the question of the work 
re<(nirement, work incentive feature of the program ? 

yh\ Vene:max. I am not. Senator. 

Senator IMoGoMinx. I was just handed a news article from the Wash- 
ington Daily Xews. Let me read you coni)le of paragraphs of it. I 
would be interested in your response to it. 

An official of the Henltli, Edacntion, and Welfare Depiirtment has euUed th<? 
itiandutory work provision in tile AdminLs'trat ion's welfare plan more form tluvn 
siihstanoe, speakinj; yesterday at a plenary session of tl5c 3-c^uy Washington 
Iiistitnte of the Xationiil Conn<;5.l of Jewish Women. Johu Twinanie, Deputy 
A(hninistrator of HKW'.s SocisU aiul KehnhiHt-Ation Service, said. "Tlie quostion 
of verinirin}* welfiire recipients to \vol*k is almost bejrsinjr the question'' Twinnnie 
tohl deh»Kates that tlie beUef that most i>eople would rather collect welfare than 
work is a "condenuiatioa by anecdote." I^ater he added. *'Tt is a my h l):i.*<('d on 
isolated examples.'" Then he went on to say, "By includins a provisicm recpiirin?; 
welfare recipients either to hold jobs or be learnUifi: new .skills the Administi-ation 
hopes the <lisi>el the myth.", indicating that the main puri)ose of the provision is 
i)()litieal, he said, **The averapt* taxpayer is concerned aboi\t those who are taking 
advantaj^e or abusing the service." But he insisted that the majority of people on 
welfare are not ohiseler.s bnt are people in desperate need. 



Tlu' tln-nst of wljiit lie i.-. s:iyiii<j: is tliat tlic Administrut ion hikUm-- 
stinids tliiit it is n niylli. tl):it. pooplr inv on wclfjiro 1hm-;uisc thvy don't 
wjitit to work. Mud tlnit tliis provision of mandatory work or job train- 
inir is really dosi^nod to dispell a inytli. lie is sayin<r it is more form 
than suhstanco. That is really the thrust of the ques'tion I pnt to you 
hei-c a while a<ro. 

.Nfr. Vknk.max. f donY think there, is a (ofvd iiic()nsisten(\v here. T 
don't disatriT^o with the latter ])nrt of Mr. Twinanio's statement. I 
(•on<-nr that most ])e()])le arc on welfare boeause of n(>ed and that th(» 
frand aspect of it is overenii)lrasi/.ed. 

I think when yon look at the total i)i-o^i-am heiiijLr i)r(>])OstMl hy th(» 
achninistration, in which yon do have the coordinated job ti-ainin^ ar- 
tir^'ies, where yon do have the incentives to woi'k, both of which the 
])r('scnt system do(*s not really ])ro\'ide, that many of these ])eo])le who 
have to make the l)asic {U>(-ision as to whether or not to enter a job 
training pro<rnim and ixo out and seek work or .stay on the nnblic as- 
si^tan<'e projirrani wliere they nniy be better olT will make the decision to 
<ro our and seek work whei-e they have some op])ort unity to have more 
ca.-h dollars in their i)ockets. 

Senator ^rKioVKitN. Mr. Venenian. 1 think what bothers nie is that 
we know there are lari>*e nnmber^^ of i)eoi)le who are lookin<i: for jobs 
who can't find them. The nuomployment rate is now 4.*29r. 

All the red ict ions are lhat it. is headed considei'ably liiirhor than 
that. It just seems to nu^ to be rather st ran <re to vecocfuize that fact J hat 
thnv. are people who want to work, who can't <ret jobs, then to admit 
that peoi)le are not on welfare because tliev are laxy but beeanse they 
are in need, iind then to say we need a numdatory woi'k I'equireineiit. 

Wl m t a re we <r o i u tr tf ) do w i t b t h e.^c peo pi e ? 

Air. Vknkm AN. Let me reS])ond briefly. 

T think another tinner we have to look at, to i)nt it in total context, 
is the help wanted ad.s in the pjij)ers, too. 

Senaor McGovkkx. Yes, hut those are for computer operators or 
l^liysicists. In States like South Dakota they tire often for jobs in a 
distant town or another State. 

Afi*. Vkxkmav, Xot entirely. There are a lot of them that are lower 
skilled jol>s foi* which many poor peo]dc could ([unlify if they hacl 
some additional education or job traiuin<r. 

Senator MrGovKi:>\ Do you think we have ononjrh money in this 
l)rooram as l^roposed to jmwide tluit kind of trainiu<r to take care of 
these i^cople in enouirh numbers to really make it a si<^uificant an.swcr ^ 

Mr. Patrickm.i. Mr. Cbaii'man, let me sn^r^rest that tlie fact that 
there is a work requirement or a mandatory work i^rovision does not 
mean that the administration beUeve.s that most ix^ople are on welfare 
because they are l;i/.y. That is a non soquitur. 

Senator Dolk, Isn't there a work requirement now ? 

yh\ Patricktj.t, There is in the present law a requirement, as well. I 
point out that is n nou scquitur. The work requirement is very impor- 
tant, not necessarily because the administration believe that it is <roin<r 
to be the operational element that will jrct many of tliese people, these 
em])loyable peo]>le, into work. TVe do recojrnize'nnd the testimony lec- 
ogrnizes that most welfare recipients want to work, but tliere Avill bo 
some for whom a mandatory req^iirement is necessary-. 
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As SI matter of principle, and important principle, I tliink we believe 
tluit ])eople should not. be allowed to refuse a suitable job if tliev are 
able-bodied and simply wish to stay on welfare. Unless you are willing 
to accept the opposite of that )>riucii)le, I think yon have to ^o alon^u: 
with the idea of a work requirement for whatever niuuber may be 
in vol ved. 

Senator ^IcGovkkx. Who will be the person or oflicer who determines 
whether ])eo]3le have n^et that requirement ? How are yon goin^ to pro- 
vent wlnit might amount to a kind of i)nrge of t!ie welfare rolls 
designed to put pressure^ ou people to take jobs where the p;\y is not 
fair or the job is demeaning, 

II. seems to me there is a danger of arbitrary officials on the local 
level using that device, as some have in the past, to get cheap labor and 
force people into grossly under) )a id deuunuung jobs. It seems to me a 
better way to get i^eople olf welfare and into the labor nuirkot would 
be to i)rovide the decent jobs. 

Mr. Vexkmax, I dou-t think that will occur. 

We Inivc written into the bill that passed out of Ways and IMeans 
provisions that define .suitable employment and it is defined essentially 
as it is in the unem])loynient insurance bill. 

Senator McGovKKX. In a nutshell, what do you mean by suitable work 
or suitable employment? I don't mean the exact quote, but roughly 
what does it mean? 

\h\ VEXipr.vx. It essentially means that the job will be one for which 
the person is qualified. The job would be paid at the minimum or ])re- 
vailing wage^ whichever is liigher. If we have a coi)y of the bill here, 
we^an read it. It is only three or four Hues, It is essentially the same 
language as defined in the unemployment insurance program. 

Mr. PATiun-XLi. There are two parts to it. It says first a ''suitable'* 
job. I might add that the work reqnii*ement in the present law does not 
have the word "suitable'^ hi front of it. I think this is an improvement 
by way of specificity. 

It says that the Secretary of Labor must take into account someone's 
in-evious education, work experience, skill levels, distance to the job, 
iiealtli, and safety. And second, specific provisions arc written in as 
to wages and hours. 

I think the most important part of the definition is that a job, a 
".suitable" job, must i)ay the applicable Federal, State, or local mini- 
mum wage if it is a covered job, or it nnist pay the prevailing wage 
if it is not. 

Senator McGovkkx. If that work n^quirement is in the existing sys- 
tem, what is the difference then? ^^^nlt are wc pro])osing here in the 
way of new guidelines ? 

]yir. Patricelix I think the problem with the woi'k requirement in 
tlu> ])rcseut law is, fii^st. its vagueness w^ith regard to things like suit- 
able job and, second, that the whole WIN pro^-am or work incentive 
ju'ogram was not effective. There w^as not this connection with the 
Employment Service by way of a mandatory registi*ation feature so 
that the person got into the job trainir»g or the employment stream. 

There was not within the w^elfare law. itself, jnxjper incentives to go 
to work. We would not suggest that the admini.stration discovered 
the idea of the mandatory work requirement. 
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Senator Dor.K. Do you provido some exemption in yours that is not 
:ivailal)le in the others'^ I think ncconliu^ to your statement, ji fauiily 
with children under ^'\x. which is a departure from pres(Mit law. 

Mr. Vxvwvjs.i. Yes: it is. 

Mr. Vknkman. I think there are five or six specific exemptions. IF 
any of these cxcej^tions fipply then you are not required to recrister. 

Sou at or Dom:. If there are no jol)S availahlc you arc not peuali/.(Ml, 
are you? 

]\fr. Vf.nkmax» No. 

Senator Dot.k. Who makes the detenuinatiou on suitai)ility i I f thtMv 
is nob that type of employmcMit in the area, are you required to 
relocate? 

yir. Vknkmax. Xo. As a matter of fact, there is a provision in the 
hill tiuit provides for j)ayment of relocation exi)enscs if there is reason- 
ahlc assurance that there is a joh on the other end. But this applies only 
if an individual voluntarily cliooses to relocate. 

Senator Dor^K. Certainly the great majority of the people want to 
work, hut. there arc some who don't want to work, and they are living 
in all parts of the country. They are not all in any one region or in one 
State, or of one color. 

This is a good provision in that it recognizes some of the practical 
aspects — ^not in a jiartisan political sense — in some of the deep-seated 
feelings not only of the taxpayei^s hut of taxpayers who represent other 
ta.Kpayers in CongiTSS. Xo one wants to pass son ux program that per- 
mits i)eople, who don't want to work, not to work and to re(UMve the 
henefits. 

If they are ;ihle to work, are not tied ny with family ol)ligatious and 
t lie re issuitahlc employ uient availahle, they should work. 
. ]\rr. Vkxkmax, That is essentially what the bill says. 

>^enator Dolk, I sec nothing wrong with tlii.s in*inciple. 

Afr. Vkxkmax. The major diU'erence from the present system. Sena- 
tor, is the fjict that all i^otentially enii^loyahle persons receiving a.ssist- 
ance will bo known since they must register in order to receive l)enefits. 

Senator Dolk. You don't have to go hack t(x> far in the Ilou.se of 
K CM resent at ives to find out what the vote was a t'ouplc of yeai*s ago, on 
aid to dependent children. It piT>hably went too far, because there was 
no e.^cemi^tion i^rovided for working mothei'S. This proposal does indi- 
cate a sense of realities? and yon faced up to them reali.stically. 

Senator MrGcm-nJX, ^Tr, Secretary, I think there is a general recog- 
nition in the Administration and elsewhere that the $1,000 figure is a 
beginning ])oint and you would like to see the ju'ogram improve as we 
move along. 

AVhat would bo wrong with including a provision in the bill for a 
step-up along the line that Senator Harris has proposed? !Maybe not 
exactly at the figtirc he suggests, "Why not, for exami^le, a provision 
that we begin in the current fiscal year with $1,000 and then in the fol- 
lowing fiscal year wc move it up another stc]) and so on over a o- or 4- 
year neriod so that we have some indication in the authorizing legisla- 
tion that we are serious about improving this program. 

Mr. VKXK:\rAX. Of course, some of the constraints there would l ^e not 
only fiscal but would also include tiie factoids that Patricelli 
1 pointed out when lie suggested that you can't look at the mininnun 



in^iii'Iir ii»V(0 ill ail isolated way. You have to look av what it d(X\s to the 
tax rate, \vht*)'«» the break-out point is, llie other adjustments that liave 
to he niaile. 

I think tlu*rc is one element of iiicreaHiiiij: Federal jnu'ticipiil ion 
already i>uilt into the hill as it left the Ways and Means (\)ininitte(». 
Tiiat is that our l)articipatioii in the supplomeiital n-ould bo adjusted 
annually to the poverty level. So that, as the State is willing to inerease 
their levels we will he* willinjr to inerease our paitieipation in Fedend 
dollars. 

Uut. I think that before we can suirjrest that we build it uj) J>U0O() 
(his vi^ar, i^KS(K) next visir and so fortlu we have to h)ok at tlie iiseal 
]>rol)le!n and also the break-oven point. 

Mr. P.\Tj:i< i':uj. It is vei*y. very expensive, us the subniittetl testi- 
mony ])oiiits out. 

Frankly, we felt wo are not able now to take what may be a rela- 
tively small i^rowth eueli year in the HEW bud*!:et or in the exeeulive 
budget and to say iioM' we want to obli<rate 50 or CO percent of tlnit to 
this l)ro<j:rain. It "is something you tend to want to reserve for decisioii- 
niakiiig eaeh year after looking at your ])riorities. 

Mr. VKKKiNrAx. There is another factor that we have to emphasize 
and that is that traditionally tlie States have increased their grant 
levels with the exception of a few. We have seen a continuous trend of 
inei-eased grant levels in the AFDC i)rograni and in the adult cate- 
gories. I would anticipate that they would continue to do this. 

I would anticipate that if they kiiow we are matching to the poverty 
level there will be pressures in the State legislature to iucmi.se their 
supplement always to that point. 

Senator McGoVkiiv. !Mr. Secretary, we are going to have a vote here 
VQvy shortly on the Senate floor but there is one other question I ^vaiited 
to direct to you on another matter and that has to do with the nutri- 
tional survey that I mentioned to you prior to the hearing today. 

Our lead-oif witness in 1009 M'as Dr, Arnold Schaefen He appeared 
in January 1009. He told us at that time that all 10 of the State nutri- 
tional .surveys M'onld be completed by the end of 1909, December :]!. 
lie told this connuittee ho would give us the final report no later than 
March of this yeiir, 19T0. Now the time has come and we don't luive 
the final repoii:' It is our understanding that the 10 State surveys have 
not been comj^leted. We have not even had a progress report on what 
is going on in the individual States. 

Can you bring us up to date on the status of those survej s ? 

Mr. Vexeman. Yes. 

Anticipating your question, Mr. Chaimian, I asked that this be made 
available to me this morning. Field work has been completed in seven 
States, and in upper Kew York State. Three field teams are still col- 
lecting data. The}^ are in Ncm^ York City, South Carolina, and 
Massachusetts.^ 

An interim report of the survey is being prepai*ed and should be 
(•onx])leted by April 10, which will cover 05,000 individuals from 
five States which w ill be Te.\as, Louisiana, Kentucky, Michigan, and 
upstate New York, I can submit this to you. 



^ Sim Status U«-i>ort on the 10 Stnte X.nnon.il Xutrltion Survey, on p. 283. 
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The report is not in a form for snhmissioii to tlio coinniittiH* but 1 
can ffivQ von a Stnte-bv-Stnte hroakdowii of tlic .status if vou wonhl 
liketliat. 

Senator Mc(iovkux. I wontlor if you conUl <rivo us a roiXHt in %vrit \nti 
as soon as jmssihle and iipclate it because I tbink tliat is information 
tluit the ('Oinuiittoe ou<rbt to have anil we ou<rbt to make avaibibU* to 
tbc public as to wbere that survey is. 

I would hope, bavSt^d on what'^Dr. Scbaefer told us, that yon rouhl 
sta\ on the 1 imetable lie outlined at tbc be^innin^r of Insi year. We bave 
not done tbe job yet in getting on top of the bun^rer and u'utrit ion prol>- 
len\. We do need tbi.s information. 

The House of Eepresental ives still has not aefod on eithor tbe food 
stamp or tbe scbool Inncli bill. I think there is n sizable number of 
peoidc in tbe otberbody wbo still question tlie extent of nutrition, nuil- 
nutrition, in tbe Tnitod States. And, conipletin.*! this .sur\-ey n-;oui<'kly 
as possible, in my jud^rment, is ab.solutely essential information. Il 
irives us hard, dependable statistics based on actual survevs and mens- 
urenients. 

I woidd hope that tbe Department would do everything possible to 
move those surveys to oom])letion ns quickly as ])ossible. 

ilr. Vkxkmax.* Wc cci-tniuly wilb Senator. I tbink that i)rol)aI)ly the 
earliest report available Avoidcl be the interim report on the five Stales 
of April lOtb. 

As I look at the problem in, some of tbe States, I would say that 
Jiassacbusetts is probably tbe furthest behind. Tliey antici])ate edit- 
in^r corrections will j)rol>ably be com])leted by June for ^bir^sacbu- 
setts. As material Ix^comi^ available, I am sure we can make tlie interim 
repoit available to you. 

Senator Dole. I iveo^nize we are about to have a vote, to<^. 

If you would furnish us some information, I think all of us dis<*usscd 
tbe basic (piestiou we donY want ])eople to misunderstand tlie adminis- 
tration's position. It is a renuirkablo breaktbrou^rh, as far as I am con- 
cerned, in the entire approach. But thei'c is a \vido-si)read feelin<r that 
$1,(100 is it, this is all there is. 

I would hope you mi^ht furnish information at least to us a.- uumu- 
IkM's of the conunittoe and ])erhaps also for the record, if yon can 

^ir. Vkxicmax. We can do that, Senator. We have material devel- 
oped on a State-by-State basis, that shows what irrant levels are under 
the old pvonrnuns and what they wo\dd l>e under the new ))rop(>sa]s. 
For the most part, in the families ])ro^rram there would be increases in 
ei.irht or 10 Staters. The otlicrs would presumably ix?inain tbe same unless 
the leijislatnre^ took action. 

There would be substantial increases in the adult catesrories in a 
<ro<xl many States. As I indicated in the testimony, for the aired coui)les, 
they will l>e bronijht up beyond their poverty level bv the new basic 
standard. 

Senator Dolk. I thiidc it would be a bel]) to all of us, also perha[>s for 
the ]>eoide who live in our States, to know the total l)icture. I am cer- 
tain it has been available. It is probably our fault we don t have it but 
it would be helpful. 

Mr. Vkxem.vx. We will make all that information available to the 
nuMnbers of the committee. 
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r McGovKKX. vSeiiatoi' Javits. 
Seiiuior Javits.. I am told by the Cliaii* yon have liud a thomiirh 
goin^-over. 

Xir. Vkxkmax. And a very de]i<rhti'nl <^oing-ovei-. Senator. 

Senator Javits. 1 am very glad to liave gotTcii liere in time to recorr- 
iiizc the testinioiiy of Mr. Patrieelli who n?-ed to be inv ar^sistant on the 
Labor und Public AA^elfare ( 'oiinnittee. I think tliis i^ tlie first time he 
lias been before us. I am very [)lea.sed to welcome liiin and congratulate 
liim on the fine job lie is doing in the Dei)artiiieiit. 

I bad two ]>oiiit^; 1 would like to leave with you and I won't trouble 
you with questions. 

I am (]eei)iy convinced, and J lioj^e tlic jidiuiuii-trarioii will siiare 
\\\:\t conviclioiu tliat tiu» family as.-istan<v plan, wliicli is adminible and 
will probably be one of the finest things tiie Nixon AdininiKtration will 
be responsible for, is a very fine addition to the food stamii program and 
a fine addition to the welfare package. 

I think that with stamps, the ))ackage becomes meaningful and 
answers many of the objections that it is too low. AVithout stniiips, it 
suiVers seri(nisiy from deliciency. 1 sec ii<i reason why tiicy cannot be 
coordinated. Tlie Senate has certainly shown its position on that with 
its fine vote on tlie school lunch progruni which brings in the free lunch 
l>rogram to ninny moi*e children from welfare families. 

T\u' second i)oint, which I tliink is critically iiiii)ortaiit, is daycare. 1 
cannot emphasize to the Department enougli what dayca?*e can mean to 
all tiie aspirtitions of those in (Toveriinient, hotli liberal and conserva- 
tive. AA> all certainly agree that i)eo])le should have tiie chance to work. 
And to the working mother, the youngest, most eligible rehabilitated 
member of the welfare client group, daycare wiiicli is fearfully 
inadequate because municipalities do not have the money, is the answer. 

I iiope yon gentleiiieii will be as resourceful witii day-care as we are 
trying to be in furnishing food. AA'earc now e.\])aiuling IwkI jirograms, 
with your help and tiie I)e])artnient of Agriculture's, to include the 
private sector. There arc enormous opi)ortunities for tiiut in day-care. 

.\s much as I apin*eciate, in some case.^, tiie need for biMcksnnd mor- 
tar, you don't have to s])end much on these items if yon ntili/e tlio 
pi'ivate sector. Industrial concerns can be greatly encouraged, through 
Mitelligent handling of money and training, to Inive day-cjii'e centers of 
tiieir own, as trade unions, cimreiies, and many other groups. 

In my judgment, it is the key to unlocking the door of self-reliance 
Tor tiie welfare client. 

Finall}^, I Iio))o very inucli that the l)ei>ai-tment will give the most 
syni|)atlietic consideration to the efi'ort to Iiel]i iStates wiiicIi have main- 
tained high standards. This can be accomjdisiied through sharing some 
percentage of the highest standard of welfare iiaynuMit with tliem as 
the 1 louse of Keprcsentutives now is going to ask. 

Tiiose are tiie observations 1 svonid like to leave with the 
Dei)artnieut. 

I f the Seci-ctary or Mr. Patricelli desire to make any comment. I will 
be verv api)reciative. 

Mr. y F.NK:>r.\x. Senator^ I tliiniv we have responded to most of tho.sc 
l)oints in the testimony. 

Fir.st, the food stamps would be liid<ed into this particular program. 
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S(M»irtnry IlJirdiii and ScrrctMi'v Fincli li:iv(^ iiidivarod that idtiiiuUtdv 
tlio foofl staiiij) j^ropri-jini will horomc a pai't of the fniirtions of HKW, 

Second, as a ooniponcnt of tlio work-traininjr i)rovi?ions tlio luoasn ro 
contains $380 million for day-f*a ro. wliicli I think is tlio larijost sin;i^o 
clfort ill day-care, which has own hooii ))ro)V).sed. Tlio Honso Ways ai:d 
^Foans version of the moasnro provides 100 ]>orcont P>denil inatchiiiir 
for day-care ])rojocts. 

I'ljird, the shaVinir arraiiLronioiit with the Siaton, -»0-i)orcoiit Fodor-d 
pai-ticipatioii in the State siipploineiitals, was worked ont in the com- 
niittoo with onv coiinirroncc, and, in fact, thronirh oiir iiiitiativor; to 
find nlternatives to the 50-00 rnle after havinii mot with some of the 
roprcsent^itives of the lar<rcr States that indicated some of their con- 
cerns ill the State shariiinr- 

Senator Javits, In resjionse, T would like to i^joint out that the esti- 
mate of day-care needed to day-cnra slots available is something like 10 
1o 1. Yet, mn<rlily $4(^0 inillion, frankly, is a drop in the Inickct unless 
von ns^e it for levera^\\ That is why T iirjr<' nj^oii yon the intreniiity and 
the initiative. 

This is a l\(*pnldicaii adiiiinistration interested in in'ivtite enterprise 
and iliere are ireinendons resources which can he enlisted with the use 
of a little witandaliTtlei)roselytizinfreiroi*t. 

T hope very iiincli that the Department will not fail to press this 
opeiiinLT. Because yon do have more money pives yon all the inori^ 
lovei-ajro to do what T sii<r<rost. T bcfr of yon not to assume that the job 
is done because yoii happen to have more money than yon had before, 
r think it is jrreat but it is a- drop in the bucket compared to what yon 
need niid what can be done with enlistin<r the private sector in a coop- 
erative way in this very purpose. 

(The i^iKi pared st^atement of Mr, Veneman follows :) 

PnKPAUEn StATEMKNT Ol* TTNDER SeCKETAHY of HkAI.TIT. KDi'CATinX, AM* WriM-AKK 

.Toii>- Ct. Vkxkman 

'A jrreat. doal lias hoo-ii sai(1 and written recently uhnut tlio r:Jtion:ilo. the cn^ts. 
and llio covorajro of the Presiflent's npiiosecl Family Assif;tanco Plan. Rnthor Uitui 
atlcnn)t: to vecnpitalato all tlie provisions of tlio vv'clfaro n^forni i)aclva.£:e, T wmild 
like today to discuss the President's proposal in terms of its approacli to tlie pov- 
ertv prolilem in tlie United States, enipliasizinj: in tliis discussion the reason why 
tho* Administration helieves that the Plan rei»ri^sents the hcxf halnvcr c\n-reiitly 
i)ossi])lo amons: .the often conflicting j?o:i)r of preservation of work iiie(Mitiv<'S. 
e(in?tv, etfieieiK'y in rediieinj: poverty, and fiseal resTV)nsihility. 

^lie relation hetwoen welfare reform and poverty is ohvions. Puhlic assi.«>'t nnce. 
is ny its iinturo. iiitenderl to help thnse in financial need. This simple rclMtinn 
tends to siij?.£rest a .simple solution to the pvnhlem of constnictins n welfare 
l>ro;ri-ani witii maximum anti-poverty efFectiveness — that is. to construct rules 
wliidi limit payments only to those most in nee<l niifl least ahle to support tliem- 
selves throu.J?li their own efforts. This philosophy is essentially that which \nider- 
lies o)ir current .\FDO program with its emphasis on stringent means tests, 
catej^orical exclusion of the seemin^rly ahle-l)odied» and .sharp reduction of pay- 
ments as other sources of income increase. 

Unfortunately, this .solution has many undesirable sid<> effects. For example, 
by limiting Federal payments to those seemingly lenst a!)le to supi'ort theiii- 
.selve.s — female heads of families — ^we have created an incentive for fathers in 
low-]>ayinir or sporadic jobs to leave home so that their families can become 
olifcihie for welfare. The TTnemidoyed Father portion of AFDC lessi^ns this pn>l>- 
1cm somewhat: hy providing covorase to families with iinempleyed fathers, hut this 
])rofcram has been implemented in only 24 States, and enrollments in these States 
have been very limited. Furthermore, no Federal program currently provides 



nssisi to the millions «>f fjiiiiili**«i iieudnl hy a lUiiii who wnrks hni is still 
nuiililc to im; villi* ^iullit-i(*ntly for hik family. Anil yi»t <iv(T (me-tliinl <tf fnmilii-s in 
lM»vrrty urt* licndcd by a fuU-tiuu', fuU-yoar Nvorkcr. 

This sani<* attrm])t to arhievc m:iximum poverty i-fTrctivoni-ss hy eliaan*-lin;i 
Itayiuvnts tmly to thost* \viTh(»ut other J^ourivs (»f inc<jnic» has caused a secoud 
liasic i»rohU»m — that of crcatin;: s^^rious disincentives to wark and i>rohleiiis of 
iiK-qniry vis-a-vis w(»rkin;r heads of households, i tliiiik ihnt this pr<*hleni is l»est 
illustrati'il l»y eonsideria:? a fe\v <juses of ho\r AFlx: currently treats wnrkinj; 
])eopk». 

.\s we have said many tinu*s. all too often in this countr>' it is nossihle f(»r work- 
int: iM'opIe to be better off on Widfare. Take for exaini»le, the cas<^ of a working; 
woniiin. If her eaminjrs liave been in fixcess of the State-defined nei'd ^t-andard. 
she ii> nvt €*li;fible for any type of welfare support 

Huwever, a workinjr mother who happens to he earninj; less than tlie uetMl 
standard will be elijrihle for supplementutlon of her waj^es basinl upon the earn- 
in^^s incentive formula of '^'60 i)lus In ber ease, she could easily have a 
hi;;her total income, of earnin^?s phis ^-elfare, than our first woman who has 
only her earnin^^s. Moreover, if a welfare mother increases her earninj:« so that 
they are above the need standard, she will still continue to receive welfare 
sui)i>lementation up to the break even point under the 30 plus V'; formula, and 
the discrepancy be^, ''eu her total income and tbjit of tiie non-welfare woman will 
nrrow even j;reater. <-xainp1e of tUis type of situation ifi^ ^^ivjn on the attached 
Table J. 

For the workinp; man, the situation is even wors(». Vnder AFIKM'K. only 
families headed by "unemijloyed fathers" — defined by rejrulation as those workinj: 
no niore than 80 hours iH*r week — are <'lir^ible. This means that a father (»n 
well'an* will be better off working as a resnit of the 30 plus li\ formula so lonj; 
as lie doesn't work more than 30 hours p'.;r week. If he takes a job in whieh he 
works more than 80 hours a week li<» is no loujrer '•unenii)loyed" under the 
rei^ulation and he loses the suijplemciitation to his earnings i)rovided by welfjire 
undc^r the .'50 plus ^/-t fonnula. The result is that he would often be worse off 
hy workiiif^ full tiuie than by not workiuj: at all, or hy keepinj; only a part-time 
job snp])lemented by welfare. This situation ii5 dt^seribed in ''J'ai)le '2. 

It is critical to aiipreciate tlni fact that merely <'limiuatinf: the rostrictiou on 
the number of hours a man works ih* mjt snlfit'ient to sustain th(» eniployiuent 
incentive. Foi* while that proposal \vouId create an effective work incentive for 
laen ulrcmlij \in- xrdjurv, it iloes nothiuR for the man working full lime who is 
not yet on v!>-elfare but w(mld be financially bettt^r off if he were. This is similar 
tt» the lase of the working woman .situatioi?> ;i I ready deseribed. Ai^ain, as in the 
ease of the mother, a man workinjr full tiv,?v and receivih;: wcdfare under the 
80 idus formula by reason of the fact th^'^ he was onee in the rneiuployed 
Father catejcory wouhl often be nnicli better off thn)Ui;;h his cfuuhi nation of wa^es 
]>lus welfare than the man workinji; full time who was never on welfare. 

To illustrave this situation 1 wouhl like to refer to the attached T:. .>l.;*s 8 and A. 
Tabh^ 8 shows in selected iStates what a nonwelfare workin;; family nni.st earn 
to be ass well off as a welfare family with no earniui^s. For exaiiiph-. welfare will 
pay a fjnir-person finnily in ,\rkan.'^a« jjcr rponth. For an Arkansas waj^e 
<*arncr to be as well off after dedu<*tions for work (^xiK=nses as a welf.are fandly, 
li(^ must have across carinnjrs of .SJl-^ l^c^r month. In California, welfare pays a 
four"i)(n-son family with no other income $ii21 per month, which i.s equivalent to a 
working: wa«o of .$288 ]H?r month. l*erliaps the most disturbinjr fijnire of all is the 
one showing: the hourly Wajros in the various States which a working man must 
earn in order to he bett(»r off on the job than on welfare. Tlie conclusion is obvi- 
ous ; in many of these S^^tes you're better oft' on welfare than workiuj? at a low 
wa^e job. 

Table 4 presents this infornmtiou in n diU'erent wai* and i perhaps even more 
starkly. That table shoViS tlie net dispo.sable incomes of n welfare family and 
a nonwelfare fan^iiy which have the same earnings. 

Tli(» amount of earnings chosen is the amount which the previous table showed 
as beiuj^ necessary for a working; man to earn to he as we3l off as a welfare family 
with no other inconus 

Thus, a welfare family oarniuK .$11.") i)er month jn ArkfHii?;as ends up with a net 
inconu^ of .$190 per month as a result of the ac^jS work-related expenses 

disregards, whereas the nonwelfare family — which mufet absorb its own work- 
related ex|)enses — ends up with an estimated $95 per month. In California, as- 
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sr Tiling tlic two fsniiilies ^ach hiiVi' i^ATti'm;:?- of $2SS i^or iiiontli. the wdfjire family 
i-iiils with .^iiTl wlioHMs tlip noil \vH fare fjiniil.v lisv only $221. Tlio fiffiires 
spenk for tliciiisol vos. If anyrliinjr. the ine(iin'ty is nndf it^tntwl ?!in<*e the figures 
not iiiPliido the fost of »ljiy rare ninl niHlioiil exju-nses which the welfnn* fnin* 
Uy often has avaiLnhU- fn»e. nr at 5<'nsr nn a vlediu-tihle hnsis. 

It is very (Iitti<-ult to measim* the extent to which tlie simj^le econ<»nu<' fart that 
f;niiiries ran Ik» hett<'r olT nn welfare has actiinlly drawn people ont«» pnhlie 
:i.ssist;nii-e, TIutc is a ffrent denl of anenlotnl evidence to sn;;ffest that is the iim'. 
and ue Iciuivv from surveys ami from tho X<»w .Ters<»y Kxperiment. that there is in 
f;H-t a srreat denl of movement between wnrkins poor and welfare stntus, Tal>l<- 5. 
taKen from the -Keport of P'iiidinss of Sj»ecial Review of AFHC in New York 
City" and tr:insniitte<l to the lI»Hise Ways and M<-anR C<immittee last year i)re- 
s-i'Mts snjue evidei]ce on this p<Mnt. That report ninke<l 11 eitjes hy AKOC ca.sr- 
load prr l.<)00 p<N»r iwisons in the T>opnlati<»n. It then (•onii>;ired that' measure 
the tendency of poor i>eoph' to j:o on welfare to the de?;r(H^ of difference l»et\v<'en 
exiHM-t(»d earnings and w<'lfar(.. As the report pointed ont. there was a positive 
statistic;il correhitinn between the tendency to ;:o cm welfare and tho laeK of aiiv 
clear benefit from working. 

S'milarly we <-annot ni<»asiire directly the iiiii»act of current welfare policy on 
f;imily stain*] ity. althoiifrh. ajrain, tlK're is amph' anec<lotal evidence on this scoi-e. 
It is iin(»restiny: to note. how<-v<.i-. that in the face of an overall decline in families 
111 p(»v(M-ty (»f :VJ iiiilHon from lOno to lOGS. the percent of female-headed families 
in povt'i-ty has incn-ised fnnn 24 to SoO? . Since lOnfi there has actually been an 
absf^lnte increase in the nnmlter of snch families. At the same time the miniber of 
wlfaro recipients; has (h>iiItl(Ml. The caiisi-^s of this phenomenon are ohvionslv 
rooted ill conijilex social prohlein-S. Xnnetheless. the pre55ervntion of a sy«;teni 
which ]>rovi . ; a prfma fan'r incentive for family break-up. and which ciearlv 
discniniiiates a^ninst those of the pooi^ wlio attempt to help tliemselves thronsrii 
tlien* own enorts seems exeeedinprly perverse. 

Tt is for tii<»se n»asons that primary amofifr the hasie ,stnictnral reform^ of our 
we! la re system that the Tn'sidMit has asked I'lre tlire<' : 

1. Kqiial tn»atmeiit of both male rUid fi'nm^c-lieaded famirj'^ in M.r Fi"i,.ril 
welfnr<» system : ^ , 

2. ('overa?:(» of tin* workiiiff poor : 

strong financial incentives- for the ijjainl^Miaiiee of work effort 1hron-h T»ro- 
vjsions disreuanliiiff tlie first $720 of curvA'A income entirely and a percent of 
♦•anied income ni)ov<^ that amount in the citation of boncfits. The anu»niit of 
disrei:ard(Ml erjnied income abnv<^ the $7-20 excbision will he 'iOf/r ior tb(»se r<- 
eeivin?: FiMleral pnymeiits only ^md for those rceeivin;r State ^.-npplemcnta- 

Of course this increase in (^rpiity and fnvoralde jnceii<iv*.s js bonirht 'it i\ pnci- 
TlK' most ohviotis cost is the financial cost of extending coverage bevond tho^e 
witfi virtually no oth<»r income to those with some outside i-(»sources 

With a l)asie I)eiierit. a ST20 initial disreirard and a :io4 :o>cancd tax 

vato on earned income. tUo "l.reak-even- point or upper income limit for clii:il,i]itv 
iinder l.annly A5:sistane<^ .sa.020. A mo incrt^nse in the basic standard raises 
t]K.^ break^even jioiut I <200, ther(0)y coverin? a considei-nl,io number of aildi- 
tioiial families as w(d,l « nsin^r the payment to those alivadv cov<M•e<^ Suc|, a 
^100 increas(j would rai>. he cosf of Family As.sistaneo by about .$400 milliou. 
rhe f ost of the .$,20 disrc^^ird is estjmatrHl at $1.2 billion. Furthermore (»f fhe 
billion i^aimly Ass,staiR.<^ I^eiiefit cost. .$2.1 billion will fro to working: poor 
fann ies. In sliort, to piv.serve r<piiti(^^ and inccMitives we must use some dollars 
winch mi.irht oihorwiso he availalde to raise the Jju.sic minimum stamlnrd. Me feel 
that tins IS a price woll Wf»rtb payiiij?. 

^ To buttress those financial incentives for work, tlu* Faniilv Assistanc<' Plan 
uieludes a work rer|iiiremcnt for able-bodied heads of recir.ientlioiisehohls. ^fanv 
P(»opl(» criticize tlie inclnsion in the plan of the work requirement which tlicv fe<'l 
IS reffi-cssivc and punitive^ In faet. President Nixon's work rcqniremeiit ivpre- 
.sents a sifrmficant iniprovemcnt of the .similar renuiremeut found in the m'esent 

We are convinced that, as modified, such a refpiirement is critical. I think it is 
very much within tlie philosophy of the American people that person.s who can 
work should do so, rather than he free to rely upon pnblic assistance Tiii< is cer- 
taiuly the view of many key members of Conprress who work with this program 
anil J aui convinced that no welfare reform proposal can succeed with the Con- 
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;rrfss or tin- ]>n]>lif without u work riHuiin-iiient. Not <»uly an- tlirn- smuiuI pliilo- 
soi)lii<*;iI jM;liti<*:il reas<ius for tin* rtMiuiroiiieiil. ImiT IIjch* js uIsi' rvidfiirt* on 
tlj*» uit-rits That ii is better, from the point of view of the psvchoh^jriml well Ikmii^ 
of hoth the adults ruitl the rhildron in tJie family, that a imreiit woriii wbon* ihai 
is |»»ssil»le. 

Kinnlly. wIm*u we look at the data <ui mothers wUh ehihlreii hetweeu i\ and 17 
hut \\ ilh no hti>iuii3(l — esy^'ntiylly the same ^nmp <tf wom -n ^^•ho aro rnniired t«» 
register under Family Assisjanct- — we se<* iluit <>n iKTe^'iii are ;ilrea<ly wnrkinv. 
with ."»7 i»er<*<*ui workiu? full time. Th<»se are w<iuieii in lM>t<«nii:il]y tiie same cir- 
eiinjstnia es as Welfare mothers, yet they are working aii<I li;<yiiJjr taxes. Tan we 
fairly ask Xhi> (»S percent to support throujrh their taxes the njinoriiy who luijrht 
ehti<»se not to workV For that is the moral ]ir(ilik'm — s<»meone must jiay f(»r the 
fre<Mloni of the few not to work. 

Kquijiiy jijjportuntly. it is oiir I>elief. snpiMO-ti d hy both :nu-<'dn^ai :nMl rt'sean li- 
hasetl evidence, ns Well as our exiHTienee with the WJX profrr^nv dnte. iliat 
tlJe vast majority of jihle-lnHlied Welfare reeio) ' >vUI <Ji)t jrhidly in* rliance 
to up;sr:i(le their skills and enter ^:unfnl empUv- lent if dvailah'le- Let nie eite a 
fi'w statistics to supixiri this L-t)nte!Jtioii : 

r»erwtn«n 70 and SO i»ereent <d' AKJK' uiotluM-s have M'orkt\£ i> ^ sou.-.* time or 
aro now workiii;^ despite the weak inet^"?t ivc?^. for work i)rovi<!ed hy tlie current 
system. 

*riie l'<»dell .^tiidy ot families on welfare in New VorK City shows flint 
seven out of ten uiotliers on welfare replied they would prefer lo work wiJen 
asked "Would you prefer to work for pny or stay at Uonie?*' Moreover, six 
out of ten mother.s on welfare with pre-sehool ehildi'en said that ihey M'ould 
prefer to work if day eare were avnilahie rather than to st;iy at home and 
tnke ean* of their Children. 

The majority of welfare mothers exp<n-t to work sometiiae. A^iain froni 
th(^ Todell .study jilmost % of the mothers interviewed said they expected to 
work at some time in the future. 
Thus We have included in the Family Assistance IMan hrovLsion for a full ranjre 
irf ni;inpoW(*r-rehit(Ml sorvict-s inelndin;^ eounseliuj:. trainiuj;:, job placrment, an<l 
eliild eare. to help ret'ipa*Tit:?J to stHrure, retiiia. or advance in euu)l • . MMit. In- 
cluded in tlie proposal as it ha.s omerjred fnun the House \V;iys .and Mi -is Com- 
mittee is a provision for Federal matcliin;: of il;i.v care proJ(»ets, wiiich is 
surely a m:ii<>^* >^'t*'P i" the development of this resoin-i-^ . The intent is to pi'o\ ide 
tliese servic(»s in a manner \Vliich will restfU'e families with dependent ^-liihlreii 
to self-supporHn;r« iudeiKMident. ;ind ns*»ful roles in the commuiiily. 

Thus We helieve th;it dollars invested now in hr()n<hMM»d covera^Xe. provision of 
work i 1 KM 'U lives, and m;uipower-rel;»ted services will p;iy olf in the future in terms 
of inercjised hnancial inde])enden<*e. improved .self-estwni and self-deveh»pnjent. 
At the ssmn- time We would hope to eliuiinnte or at least minimizt* inoenfiVeS for 
those currently workin.ir and not on welfare to fall back into dependency, 

Tims far 1 have 55tressed those features of the President's propo.sal which rep- 
resent ( ju'efnl balancing of the incentive featui(»s iniierent in nny income mahite- 
n;iiu-e srJicnj(», 1 have indirat*^! that it is exjiensive to construct a proiM i* systenj 
of woik intvntives. J thiidv it is e<]n:illy important lo stress that we have still 
puicla-ed with onr Knmily As.sistance dollars a ninjor atUu-k on tiie poVerl\ 
prolijem in tiie United States. 

It is ol)viiir' that u proirram which provides n liasic benefit ludow tlu» pt)Verty 
liJi<i w'lVi not eiiminate poverty. However, proyiain.s such n.s the Family Assistame 
Vhir\ v.-? v nn' tailored to family size and income, chnnnel the bulk of tlie i»ay- 
vjt ; io pooi-est» wud thus have the s:n^atest iud>aet on pov<u*ty reduction. 
'V.'i^- ^>tT. <)l)vious iniproveiuent is in terms of eoVeraj^e. Ki-Tidly Assistnueo will 
c( ' ■ :iil the poor and lOO^c of all pnor fawiUv-'i with vluUh'vn ns well ns n 

ee . : „'inniher of low-inc(ane famili(»s nbove the poverty line. Al^DC cur- 
rent I v eovers only 17% of the poor and 35*/^ all poor <-liildreii in the country. 
Ahhon^U VW pnyinents to the families-witli-ehildren catoi?(n*y will not he 
suflicieiu, of theniisilve.s to niove the nuijority of those families out of povcu'ty, 
almost '1 million iK^rsons in th(»se families will he uiovihI across the poverty liiie 
and an ndditional 500,000 acro.ss the low-income line. In fiddition, the prO]>osrd 
establishment of a minhuum benefit level of $110 inn* person for a^i^d. Idind and 
u,*f<ab]ed recipients (originally $1X) in the President's plnn hut raised io ♦^llO ]»y 
the House Ways and Meaus Connnitee) will of itselMi^t nil ngeU couples e'on- 
sidcrahly above the i>overty line of $2,071 for snch families. For a singh* per.^oii 
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The iK'H<*fit w ill provide an iucome of SO^c of the poverty line exclusive of Medicare 
iK'iielits. 

Kurthenuore, when the President's Food Stamp proiK>sals are included in the 
ovt>rall welfare jiackagt-, they produce a combined basic subsidy for a family of 
4 of some ^2,404 i»er year ($1,000 in PAP and $St>4 in stamp l»onus), or about tJS% 
iff the poverty line for such a family. This is, incidentally, in ext^^s of the basiv 
payment recommended in the plan proposetl by the Heineman Ci>nimissi«>ii. Since 
rile Fjimily Assistance I'lan mandates contiiuuition of i?it;ne suppleiiieinatioii at 
eitlier eurrent levels or the iH>verty line, wbichevor is lower. .su}>ifU'nu'iit;itioii will 
raise the lr;ii?ic i»aymenteven further in 42 States, 

Taken toj^ether, the Family Assistance and Fo<m1 5?itaiui> transfers will <»f ilieiii- 
selves reduce the j>overty jsrap in this c«i>imtry by alKjut . The luaiiiHnver jiro- 
vi sir HIS f>f the plan should extend tliis reduction omsiderably further in yc*:irs 
to come. 

Another iiiuiporUant improvf^ment in i>overty-effoctiveiiesN is tin- (»stablishuH'iit 
of a FederaHy-t5nan<-ed ])aynient flour. Although the estiiMishmeiit <»f a F<Hler;il 
floor is an important step in eliminating the extreme variations in payment 
levels which exist from State to State, in S States the $1,1KX) standard abnie will 
exceed curre-nt welfare payments and raise benefits for about of pi-esciit 
re<-ipients. 

This stej) towards estnblitshment of national welfare .standards is another of (Ije 
basic structural welfare reforms the l'resi(b»nt projnises, A move in this <lire<:tioJi 
will, by its nature, ptit luon* Federal liiiancial rost»nm_-s into thos<' suites eur- 
rently hnvinix relatively low benefit levels in their welfare pro^rrams tl.nii i:i tli<»sf 
with mrire liberal prosraais. Of course these ;ire also the States with Mie larjrest 
eonrent rat ions of iKK>r iKH>ple and the lowest financial resources. In fac^^, some of 
tliese States ciii-renti.v make a hijrhcr ikm' J'apita contribution to welfnre than inneli 
neher States. Furthermore, we f<*el th:it basie sfruetuval reform hinkin^ townrds 
the b>nj;-terni re<]uire.s a stroiif^ stej) in the dinvtion <tf a uniforiu Ftnlerall.v sup- 
ported fl^K^r. The Federal Government is currently iiiV(»lve<l in a system in wliii h 
the Feder.al Government does not eont^^l the :ilb»entif»n of its own resonnv--: {it 
poor children. Reeause of the nature of the niatcbinfT formula, and the fact that 
the States control how much benefit shall be paid, the Federal share of thnt 
benefit or the Federal payment jicr AFDC child varies widely from State to State. 

A few examples. Illinois. .^2- iwr month iK>r child : Mississi]»]u, ^S.Ta) ]ier month 
per child : and Xew York, about 

Sf) we are in n • ;;stcm where the Fofleral Ooverjinieut t rents vhildreu in simihir 
< irenmst:)iK-es .^iferently. That is nnt lo;rieal : it is not ecpiitable: and in tho«;e 
States where nn* beiu'fit level.s are very low and the Federal pnymeni ievels are 
h)w. this kind of inequitable treatment simjily leads to ad'^^nl cost for the Federal 
(tnvernment later nn in tenns of n^medial proirrams. 

Of cour.se. a possible extension of this move to Feder.-il uniformity nv »nld be 
an nssurnjition by the federal Government of all State Kniijilemeiitnl prn;:ranH, 
This iJU)V«\ K^wf*v('r. weuld be piohibil ivi'l.v expensive— far in e^<•^»-s of tin* 
<-tirrent .$4 billion h\ StMte reveinies nfiw used fur wtdfare protri-.-inis. T\vs 
sininly beeause to auhieve tin' desii'ed nationnl uniformity without jieualizinir 
anyone cnrn'utly on W(dfnre we would have to set tbe national standard at tl«;it 
of the hip:h(^st State. Since State break-even points for a family of 4 ranire ni» 
to around .^ToOO under AFDC, we would be providir>jr covernj^c to almost half 
of tlie families with children in the conn try. For tlii«; obvious renson we have 
ehos(*n instead to provide full Federal financinfr for a minimum benefit level 
only. Under the bill as amended by the House Ways and Means Committee, we 
will also provide 30% Federal matcliin^r of State .<iupi>lenientation for payments 
ui> to th<^ poverty line. This provision will, together with the changes proposed 
ill Federal matching for the a??ed, blind and disabled, provide soim> .%">20 milbr.u 
in fiscal reli(»f in the States. 

Fifiunlly important in the move towards a national welfare system is the estab- 
lishment of uniform elijribility standards nationwide for both Family Assistance 
IxMiefits and State supplementary payments, ami tlic provision of stronj; finnncia! 
incentives to the States to opt for F'ederal administration of both programs. 
AFDC as it currently operates is essentially composerl of some 54 disparate 
syst(»ms, each with its own definitions of need standards, assets tests, incapacity 
tests, rwpiirements for school attendance and age of children, and its own pro- 
visions for income exclusions and inclusions. Furthermore, the day-to-day admin- 
istration of the prograsa has varied widely, both from State to State and from 



locality to locality, in terms of equitableiie.<>j and resi»ousivt;ut'ss to lecipifut 
needs. TMs varianoe in policies and jjrocedures is well d<x'unieuteU Uy this 
<;ouimiiti*e't: reirent retK)rt on *'Cai>b and Food I'rograms in Virj;inia'\ TUe es- 
tul>lislimcnt of uniform eligibility standards and the provision of lOO^/c iVderal 
linuneing of adrainistrative costs for States opting for Federal adniinii:tratioii 
of eitlic»r or botu pro^rram^ may well have morv practival x^omcqutnccs in teruis 
(jf the fairness, acceptability, and ultimate eftectireness? of public assistance 
than any other i^ri/visions of the wi-lfarc i>ackaj:i'. 

There are of course ntimerous i>ossihle way ' apg)i-*^-K'liing the objcn^tives 
of :>tructural reform, equity, uniformity anil prerr^erva <>f work incentives 
which 1 have luentioned- 

Ueforc concluding my remarks 1 would like to comment brii'fly uu ^;<)me of tlir 
other moijt \videiy dif?cusS5ed proixjsals for Welfare reform, with the idea of lji;rli- 
li^rlitiiis some of the reasons for our i^articU^^ r choice of features for incori»oraU*>n 
in the Family As-sistance I'lan. 

Similar in nmny way.s to the I'n-sident's )»roiH)sed plan are the plans pi-opost-d 
by the t'ommis.>>ion oii Income Maintenance (the Jleineman Commission^ :ind i^y 
Senator Harris of Oklahoma. The Heim'Uiau Commission Plun Would provide ;i 
$5:^,400 ciii^h guarantee to a family of 4, M ith no initial earnings exemption aud a 
tax rnti' of oO^/c ou ail nonwelfare income. It would also provide coverage f(jr all 
\\oi)Y persons iucludiii;Lj cbildless couples and Uun lated individuals. Tlie Fo<id 
Stamp i»rojrram is eliminated- Xet benefit costjs of the plan are es'timated at 
biili<ai in lUTl us contrasted with $;i.5 billion for the Family As^iistance I'lan. 

Senator Harris' Bill i^oes further in providinj: a basic Kctleral jjruarantee tt\' 
poverty line income (^3J:iO for a family of 4 ct»m*ntly), witb full federal as- 
sumption itt Statu welfare prof^ranis over a 3 yi*ar period. Usin?; the same c<jst 
estimating model nsod for Family Assistance. Wt» Jiave *»sti muted tiie costs of this 
l>ro}»osal to be some to .$17 billion, ris/ii;; Ut between ^'S* and .'57 idhion by 

3:>7.*5. Tlie ran^e of ct^t^tii depends upon the assumptions made as to liability for 
i(*jiular ineoitir tux. Funlierm(»re, costs are restricted to even this liij;li Jevt»l only 
hv ripplvin^ a Very hi;rli 7o',f tax on income i»eyoud ^'Sj't a month for a family 
<.f4. 

A un)re radical deiiartnre from tlu* structure of tlie AtJuiiiiistration's rei"<»rni 
l»ropos*il is pri-seuted by pnjposiils for miivt'rsal CliilOren's Allo\van<v programs. 
Such a plan was re<'ently deseribeil by tiie diairUian of this <'oinniiTt**o. The plan 
would provitle jrrauts of .^G(K) to $7s0 u year for euch chil*l t<j all fanjili<*s in liiv 
r.S. rt'prurdles^^ of incouje. The present personal inc<uiu* tax ex*'mption of .Sr»oo 
for children would be abolished, and the allowance itseK would be taxable as 
income. 

There are .Several reasons for ariruing that *5Ucli a plan should not really be 
ef)nsidere(l as an unti-poverty jiro^rrani alternative, 

1. The plan irf extremely expt»nsive : Acrordinii^ t*» th-;- President's < 'f»mniissi<ni 
on liiconu* Muintennuee tlie ;:ross (jf a -SoO per month alIowan<-f w*iu!d be <>vei- 
.$41 billioTi,: Taxation of the allowance and elimination of children's exemptions 
would re<luce the cost only to .^2S hilli<jn, whiit* undermining; sonie ol the aUe^'d 
advantaK(*s \jf the universal approach. Uuisinj; this amount of n-v<»nuc tbrou^ili 
the prrsonnl income tax would entail a 3S% hn-nasv (jver VMWi iktsoumI lax 
liabilities. This compares with a total cost of «^3,5 billion for the Family Assist- 
»*aoe Plan, 

2. Tlie plan Is ineffective as an anti-povt»rty device: Of the tt»Jal billion 
gross transfer, only about f<) billion, or lo7r would to fiindlics below the 
poverty line for the simple reason that Tlie i^reat majority of <-hil(lr(*u in this 
country are not poor. In Cf>ntras^^ the much less expensive Family As>: i stance 
Plan would transfer about .^'2.5 billion to the poor, and the plun prop()se<l by the 
C<mnnission on Inccjuie Ma inte.ua nc(^ would raise tlie ineonic of tlu* \mn' by abou'f 
$4.'' billion at a cost of billion. Moreover, a Children's Allowance w<ndd do 
nothing: to raise the income of childh^ss coui)les and si^^lc individuals wIkj com- 
prise ;i7% of all poor families and of all poor households. The same is true 
of the Family Assisumce Plan with regard to non-a^^ed, ab^e-bodied individuals 
and ehildlo^•s couples, although the inclusion of the a^cd, blind and disabled nnikes 
its coverage of the needy far more adequate- Furthermore, Family Assistance 
could easily be broadened in the future to include househtjlds without children 
while a Children'^? Allowance Plan, by its very nature, could not. 

3- The plan inoQuitable viewed as an anti-poverty device: Under a ChildreirK 
Allowance, the redistribution from the non-poor to the poor is much less signili- 
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(■;nit th;nj the n-<lisfrilmrioii fr<»iu snuU faiaiilios t<» lar-T'* famiU<>>v T*iulj*r the* 
r#n»s<*ijt njx struciure. a ^ .Uldless <-<>ui»l<^ jtays jK^rsoiwl inrow tax un aiiv iuot.uie 
aU)ve ieir^Mi, If tLe Man U to be t5n;inced by \u\ aoross-thf-l^vanl tiis nKTt>i;s<* 

fauiilii'sat many ximes that inromt^ level. Kvpu if the tax im-rea-'^ wvro i-tructureti 
to fxeiiipt tilt* very poor. tUeiv would still massive reaistribiitioiis tiimard in 
the inctniie structure, Kor example, a ehiMless i-^^uple ^ith \ix:ible inroiiir 
s:mVh» uonhl receive no »>eiietit?: ami w^mld jiay add*Ml taxes of over scXM), \vliil- ;i 
faiuily of six <-onl<l have a taxahle iin-ouie over .Sl-VKK) and .<till n^viVi^ a pot^itive 
Tjet l>enefit. 

<>u the other ha lid. one jH^ssihle ]M>tential a«lvauta?:e for such a iir(»gTani is thur 
iuasmiU'h as ir \< paj<l to all families with c hildren regardless of iiK-ome it m;jy 
said to }>e nou-stiynnatmu;?. Cufortuiwtely, sim-e the i>ayijients t<i ihK>r fuiui- 
lies ;ire so low rj?l:iOO \yt^t year for a faiiUly with 2 children), even at this hi^'h 
<-osr. most iH.or families would still have to renuiin on welfare in any <'ase. 

<*Ie;irly a r-hiidren's- rjlowanee pro;rraui would involve a major revauijunsr of 
our tax :nid trajisler ^^yi^tem. Whether there is |M»litiral sui>i>ort for .su<-h /in over- 
haul would re^juire einisiderable .study. In any ease, it is <vrtiuiily ditticuU t<» 
justify as an anti-jun-orty device a i>roj:raiu which would require low imsmie 
t^iiildless rouples to subsidize large families with threi* to four times as mm-h 
ir,come. 

I will brielly mention ;i few ^'tlier possiltle ine<tnio nunntennnee ;ii»pro:ii'hes. 

II i-: soiiietinies sUxW>*t<Ml thnt the minininm wjiKe slioubl be increased si;;- 
nilieantly eiJ*»njrh to tak<» low in*-onie wtn lcei s out of i)overty. It is trtie tliAt in;ni\- 
workers and their families <*ould then re(*eive considerably lii^rlier in<-c»ines. IJnt 
those who (-.-innot work, tho.^^e with l;ir;;e fnmilies. and those whos<» jobs; are elimi- 
nated btM-.-nise #ff the increase, will not lie heipeil nnr *»f poverty. In ;Lrem»r:il. it is 
m»t re^iilistir' to force w.-ijres;. Mhicli should i»y their nature Ite reljU to worker 
pro<luetjvity. up to the point where they will a<hMiuate for larjre families. For 
t^ese iH'rsons and others wtu> <-aiinot work, we must devise Jneasures wlii<-h are 
^IHM-ificsilly related to their iiieome needs. 

Ii(M-anse of the iK>pii!ar ty and sn*-cess of mm in I insniaiice pr(»KTanis for mid<]lc- 
inconie earners, ir is stnij ,'thties stii!:;rested that such i>roirra ins a.s Socfni Security 
ami rneniiiloyinent ( omiH-iisation be <>xpanded for use as anti-iM>v<'rty njoasures. 
iJnt streti'hin;: these pro;rrams to nwet the in<-oiiie lUN'ds of the iirnn-I— a purpose 
for w hich Ihcy were imt tlesiiriied— is unsatisfactory for several rea<o)i.s : 

1. First, many of the i>or>vest iveopie <-annot work, and thus<-onld nor be <-overed 
under any reasonable contributory system: 

•J. SiH'ond. raisin- the niiniiutim benefit for the lowest wa;re <'arners would 
l»reak aIto;:4'tljer the link bet w« 'en con < ri but ions and beiieiits. 

1 think we must preserve the faith of the American p<'ople in the soundness of 
Uio srM sal i?->nranc,. i>ro-rrains. Clearly the mo>t efficient and most cost efTei tive 
way <.f assistimr bmMiu-mJn' iwisons \< thron^rh measures wliich are based or- 
iummI. We believe that the Family Assistance Plan represents a caivfnlly balanc- 
ing; of (his obj^M tive }^;rai»st the <lemands of equity. i>n servation of incentives and 
human di;rnity. sind the constraints of liscal responsii»ility. 

TABLE 1. -TREATMENT OF WORKING WOMEN UNDER AFDG -ASSUME A STATE WITH A S3.0Q0-N?ED 
STANDARD AND PAYMENT LEVEL 



Earned Welfare 

income grant Net income 



Moiher, earning $2.a00 $420 In v/ork-r'ilated expenses, is 

eligible for welfare 

Mother, earning $3,500 with an estimated $420 in work-related 

expenses. Is not eligible for welfare 

Mother, already receiving wellare. Increases her earned income io 

$3,500 wrth $420 in work-related expenses.and remains iiligiu(a 



$2,530 $1,^31 $3,961 

3,500 0 3,080 

3.500 1, 161 4.341 



TABU 2. 



-tNC£r>iTlVE FOR MEN TO WORK PAf?T TiMt UNDtf? AFDC UF -ASSUME A STATE WITH A $3.030-NE£D 
STANDARD AMD PAYfcniNT UVEL 



Earned iiKome Welfare grant 



Father works 20 hours a weeW at$i 70a^. houi; earn 51 .So- i v« 
*ith $210 in tfwork-reiated expenses, js eitgible tor i^elta.r 

Father Kvorks tull time at 5160 an hour *ith an r'timated i^. 
work-relaled expense^, is inehgible for melfaifc 



$1,768 



$:, 197 



Net mcoTTie 



S3 775 
3.116 



TABLE 3.-WH 



AT A WORI^INGMAN MUST EARN TO BE AS WELL OFF AS A WELFARE FAMILY-BASED ON DATA 
AVAILABLE, JANUARY 1970 



Weitare Required gross earnings for 4- 



payment 
f.o 4- person 
iamily with 
no income 
(per month) 



person nonweitare family to 
achieve same net disposable 
income as a welfare 'laiwily > 



Per month 



Hourly wage 



State; 

Arkansas - - ---- 5?5 $U5 f 67 

Camorma ----- 221 2r 1,67 

IMinois -.- 269 3)V 1.8b 

Massachusetts- --- 307 372 2.16 

Michigan .- 263 333 1.94 

NewYoik . 313 383 2.23 

Ohio 199 253 1.47 

Oregon - 219 279 1.62 

Wisconsin - 198 258 1.50 

» Assumes that work-related expenses are equal to the .Lverage allowance for work-related expeni*;u including taxes 

currently made in States shown. These v/ork-related expenses d& not include day care costs. 



TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF THE NET DISPOSABLE INCOMES OF 4-PERSON WELFARE FAMILIES AND NOrj- 
WELFARE FAMILIES EARNING THE SA^VIE AMOUNT OF WAGES-MONTHLY ESTIMATES FOR SELEOUD 
STATES -BASED ON DATA AVAILABLE JANUARY 1970 



Amount o: 
earnings 



(1) 



Net disposable Net tlisposahfe 
iiicome ot a income ot a non- 



vveitaie tamiiy 
ear'ii.'^g the 
amou.1t shown 
m coL 1 ' 

(2) 



weltaie faniilv 
earnmg tne 
amount show:i 
in col. 1 ' 

<3) 



State: 

Aikansas 

Caliloniia.. 
Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New Yotk 

Ohio 

Oregon . 

Wisconsin.- 



$115 
288 
319 
372 
333 
383 
253 
279 
258 



j71 
395 
451 
394 

m 

356 
394 
345 



$95 
22! 
259 
307 
263 
313 
193 
219 
198 



i Assumes that v^ork-related expenses are equal to the average allowance for work-related expenses including taxes 
currently made in States shown. These work-reiated expenses do not include day care costs. 



TABU 5.— ROATlOr-iSKIP SnitfEEN EARNINGS OF AFDC MOTHERS. AFDC (iHA^r UVllZ. A:;D CASELOADS 
PER 1,000 POOR PERSONS IN THE POPULATION. FOR 11 C>i'cS 



City 



New York, N.y..- 
Philzdeiphia. pa.. 
Providence. RJ... 

Chicago, III 

San Jose. CaW 

Ptvoenix, Ariz 

Rochester, U.y..,. 
New Orleans. La.. 

Atlanta, Ga 

Memphis, Tenn... 
Raleigh, TiJC^,... 



r^edian best 
wages ^ 

<1) 

$27;. 56 
237.60 
264. Of' 
264. 0«j 
315.04 
230.56 
281. 60 
220. 00 
221. 76 
220.00 
220. 00 



Grant level 



%2m 00 

2i3. 00 
266- 00 
279.00 
221-00 
134.00 
278- 00 
116.00 
125.00 
120.00 
144. OO 



t)€t*e€n 
<1) jTid (2) 

(3) 



-S3. 44 

-15. 00 
94.04 
96-56 
3.-60 

104. OQ 
96- 75 

ioa. 00 

76- 00 



Casekjad pef 
LOOU ^JOor 
persons 



200.7 
84. 1 
76.7 

72.5 
71.3 
4,L 7 

59. 7 
3©. 4 
32 0 
23. P 



« Self-reported, highest wages of AFDC mokthers as reported in survey interview. 
Note.~Co!s. <3) aT>d (4) have a statistically significant correlation of -0.57, 



Source: Pps. 43 c J 84, Report of Findings of Special Review of P^vi to Families with Dependent Children in New Yotk 
City transmitted to Committee on VVaysand Means by the U.S. Departinent of Health. Education and Welfare and the 
New York State De. flment of Social Services on Sept 24, 1969. 

Senator ioxpix. Many thanks, Mr. Secretan*, and :VIi-. l^itii- 
celli^ for v ^stimony and for Ix^^n^r so resiwnsive to tlie coinmittoo, 
AVc apprcvMate it. 

TijLU'ohinaittee will be adjourned. 

( WiiereuiK>n, at 12 noon, tlie si>ecial ooiiniutfee acJiouiiird, to iv- 
coii vene at t iie eall of tlie Chair.) 
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h on Uuri;Lr<^*r viiul iIk' iik-ouk* ^tjUw, lias snhmitU'tl tlie f*>]l' .vviu^r 
M at ciiU'iiT for t lie m-onl : ) 

StaTKMENT by PE>'AT<>E PIUWAtU) M- Kknnkdv 

Mr. rhairiiwiii : From Or. <;<»i^r;;e \ViU\v- Mayor Jnliu Liiulsiiy. U<-\ . iv ihI .Tr<-M 
.Tacksoii. jM*uau»r KhmI Harris aud otlu^rs, xho Nutrition C(»iiiiiiin<*t» iui licani 
oxi^ert t(*Mim<»ny this wwk on the criTiciil nt^nl f<^r an offtv-tive syish-m that will 
/lit a iiuomt' into (the ]HX-ket.s of the )Mw>r. 

Mayor J.iiwls.iy cittnl the nightmarish rStilictill irs iuw<>!w«l in running New 
York's wf-ifan* jtro;j:rain throngh thr+M* IcveLs of piAornauent administration. 

llr. WiU'y and Kewn*nf1 .Ta<-ks<Mi t:iik(Hl of their ivrsonal inv«»lv(»iiu<'nt with 
th^^se who MjJ^t^r the re-suHs of (lej privation ami ne;rkH-t h<-<-ause tl u»y aro iMX»r. They 
rail for at) absolute aaud immediate end to the neodle.ss hung^er aiKj suffering of 
Anierit^'s families. 

Senator Harris descril>ed liis ]>n>i)osal for a i>rogram to j?iiarantee a,i a(h'qnate 
iheomo flof>r for ever?* tM^y family. AltliouRh I was not h^re during it his week'.s 
te.*itimony. I know that eacli of the witnesses; who apiM»an»<l has ;riveu ver\ 
valuable evidtMu^ why iiK?oiiie niainteiianee programs ran l)e .so helpfnl in elimi- 
nating hunger by elosiug the incJ>me gap. 

I have for a long time. Ikh^u <*<^nviu<tsi that the lM*.st way to impn>ve the clieis 
(>f the ixK>r is through in-creasiug their in(^>me We know, that ade^jnate nutrition 
is available only thrcvngh i^uhs^.-intial outlays of the average faruly Imdgei. Ver. 
we dwry the i»o«»)r f<*r tlieir dHiciiMit health and malno«ri.<lwuent. while refusing 
to i>rovide for them tlie funds needed to buy suflk-ient and nutritious f<MMls. 

The GEO recently publinbed ppeliUitiiary result.s of it* New Jersey work in* 
<'eiuive exi>eriment. In that esperim«*nr. low inei^me famiilies receiving supple- 
mentary henefit-s teudeil to follow buying habit,s similar to tJaose of more alflueiit 
familie.s. It is resiilt,s likiv this that have ^-iJiiviiKiMl me Ut sui.<|»?t i»rograms wliiei/ 
will put inore jnoney at tlie di.sjKKSiil the iK>or Ui assure a d(Hvnt living for 
them. 

XearJy everj- witnt^ that ai>i»eared this we<>k eritirized tbe grossily inefftH-tive 
and unmanageable i?ystem that todny providers welfare iKiymentx for the poor. 

At tli(» ^^i^Dle time, we all know about the Family .\.x.siKtan<»e IMaii, inid(»r review 
by the Ways and Means Coinmittet*. That plan i»roiM>ses to place a lhM)r under 
the aaiount of .sU]>j>ort i>ayments made to the luvdy, According Ut somi*. lujwevcr, 
that ilociT s'^<^ms more like a l»asement. Frr even wlien one must jwUind on it. there 
is still a L way up to tlie level that begins to guarantee a decent living. 

Mr. Chairman. I am d(»e]dy oonc(»nied abo.w the proibhmi.s of b)w income fanii- 
lies. Vou have forthrightly .s<hmi tin* need to (»X|»lore how we (»an cl«>se the income 
g;ip. but there are pitiably few who are s«>riously committer! to do that. To live 
at Jus't a miiiinmia I(»V(M of health an<l decen<-y, the Lnbor l>«i»artmenf has esti- 
nmti-d that no less than .^V^oo is ne(Nl(»d to sustain a family of four throuiih 
oin' year. 

Kt'Vpn-nd .h-s>e .Tackson told this ( *onniiiiiitee. it M4*nis tc-^-fibly inc^msUtent llmt 
one f(Mleral auemy-— The 1 >ej>artnient of Labor — reports to tiie rresideut its 
asse>'snu-nt of miiiimnni survival co.sts. Yet. tlu* Congress d(»votes its enei'gie.s to 
the stuciy of a bill tlint guarant(»e.s $lfKX) to do for a family of four wliat the Lalioi' 
Uepannjent has snld will require three and a half times as nnmy dolJars. It is 
stuJi in<<>nf istencies a.s this, that anaUe Reverend Jnck.son and "(^ither.s stand in 
a W(»s»)me disljclief of the legislative proce.ss. 

(281) 



;< pl;ni r:ini)j;r fur jii>r ttiini *»f mnmiUtu^ r<-iin«'>t<**i l*y th*' I' nra:r<'U T«» 
li;rlat th«- l«atfl«- in Vii-tiuini- < Mir Ii-uishuiv*- m-^TO «tn <l«»f<'iiM^ m:iiT«Ts a--. <>f r.iurs*-. 
<jnit»» *H1f**n'itT fnm» tlint <»n «l-»iiH-stir .-ifT.-iirs. f 'siuilly. tht-n* is an ;d»tni<l:ui<-«- of 
n->oiii-i>«s ;niT|j<»rix<*<I for IV-f«-iis4'. wliili- UoiHi stir rMHi*>-rn< ;in* li:i^iiu:Hl.v ^lion 

Tiiiif-H' i< Do iiMTir in :» plraii ainu'jj :iT lM*li>iii;ir tlu- hungry ;ni<i iIm* jHh.r tint 
f:iil< To <»fi**T ;Hl<»«41l:iti* li» HiriMllUt'Iit H»'<lo llii* jolt. \V«- nlJ kuow tlj:iT SITmni 
Tjot <14) th«* tliat I-H-iiH»r l>t'j»:imnfiit «->'Tiiu;nt«'< i-xi'l;iin will rt^jUirv sr.r^^M*. 

lu :i HMf-iit sTn*ly nf ^tjjailjiri;! family i.uifi'iirt- < Miiii>lf-t«Ml hy thv >S:j'-^:ii-1n;^'tt- 
I N-p.-irtriMMit Mf I»ii!»U<- \Vtlf:>rv tlM*n- apiH-nrs >i#<'ihj^- u**t:u!<*ii livin:: «-..^t< f.»r :. 
foaijr i.n«-iijU'r frmily livin;: iu l^*<t<ni. TIjos*' <'>tiiDHi;it<*^ bns«^} ou r.*i7 ^urM-y by 
Tlu- T*.S. Ifc^iKirtiueuT <*^f I-ul^'ir i <r\n\n\f' tbn^* li'v<-N of living strjUtUnN for f^.ostoii 
f;4ijiilw*>:. Tlif- lower staTHl^inl was i^t'S'*!. Thi' Iim>-r st;uiil^iri1 :ivf*rjir<' in tliv iirl»rjij 
r.S, as i>f Si»rin;r M^^TT was JCiUl.*i, Siijcf tli;it lN-ri<xl. tlwre bas Jm^^'U an 11.2'; 
«-iMjsiiijM'r i»ri<-«' iiHl*'X im-n^st' for Host on n< of July V.*^t^< lltis*^} on tlu-s** t»iti< i:il 
fl:r^lr♦^s. l^»ston*s IIUhmi AFIX"* faiuili^'s ;ir+- <-<»uii»lr:Hy nnabU' fo o^»Tai!i an :u]v- 
*piat<* livinjr >t:uv4!::n3 lHM-;nis<' tin* ;i\-'raLii faniily |«iyiiif*nt U'l* tln-n* iv, .<:i»<m» 
iM'r yt-xir. 

]\n*r faniili(*s luust lioiM*l*»ssly wonOcr why wo aro jrivinir sin li S(*rion< < ontHMti 
to tin* Ipvel of p;*ynH»nts proiH^stNl \*y \ \u- Aihiiinisf ration, wlii-n at tlir samo 

tiuM'. ol}« ial fij:un«s <l4w-nnM'nl a for siihstaiitially Dior<». 

Mori'ovor. an* all convint-^'il Uvit on*- of tho nmst 04*jtrossiii;r ami <l<-)iir:inin:r 
fratnn^s of the pres<*nt welfan* system is its failun* to niaintain |K»r>o!ial <li;:nity. 
In fat^. the systf^ui oi>era tes to stig:]nati/>f> an<l castipite n-eipi^^nts ami iM»t«»fiitial 
i>^-ipieiits. In Some states. l(wal welfare ^iffioials ;ictively (liseoiinitfi* jioopje froiii 
a jjilyinj: for assistan<'e, even tlion;rli snrh jfolieies <*ontliH (^xtensi\ vly with tin- 
expressed luiriKises of state iM>li<-y and fislrral nHinir<»r:ients. Many state :u)d 
hn-al official*; fail to sustain the nile of law in tlie administration of assistanri* 
pn»;rmms. .TuKtifiejition for snch arhitrary and t-rirprieions jiid:r' n'nt is nften 
relat(»d to the U»lief that •'li;indonts*' stifle initiative" and o]«»ratr :-t dis(v>ura-«» 
int<*Tost in \rork. Indefnl, oven thronjrh the hi^jhest roiuwils of onr irovernnuMit. 
I lie ^-oncf^m for retiiinin^: a In re or an ineent]\e to worU remains in the Adniinis- 
Tnik ion'.< desi^ of the fawn'ly Assis-tan<*e Plan- 

Tims, th.-it plan niaK»»s the ai^^s^ptantv nf siiita!de work t»r traiinn*.;. a etasdi- 
tion for mxOviii^ lK»neflt |vi.wue»iiits, Tluit kind of t-oinpnlsion aplH»ars t(» me to 1m» 
nnwarnnitt»il. 1V» eonii>el iH*<»p}e *o aee<-pt a joh is tt» deny them tlx* r!ioi<N«s an<1 
s»»hH»tion?; that w^- t»laini is the *'ssen<v <»f the Aiaeritiui dream. It e:ui mean a 
return to the oppivKsion x»f slavery and involuntary ^^ervitnde. Wiih- onr i»r*\'<*-nt 
system fails to Im» niana;:eahle or eflr<H-tive, tlie i»roj»os<Hi system pr»mis«-s to 
iM'conie oppressive and str:in;rlin?5. 

I am (lisniaytwl hy th(>s<? ^•ompuls'iry work fefitnn*s lK*<^nse tht^ir im-lnsinn is 
weakly h:is4Ml on the assumption ;hat the p(K»r don't want to work. Tliis idra 
ilM^rsists d<*spite eviden<>» from current profrrnms that the lumr will a<-*-epi J^ihs if 
they iire availahh*. In fact. 'S2 million ik»oi>1«* live in families with at least ono 
fall time worker. Unt. tiu» wa;res i^irninl h> tln^so faniilies an» snhstandanl. 

We do not n j^rosrram that eompels p<N»i»le to accept poor payin;; or nnn- 

existent jobs. Wliat we do mvd oro snhstantial cohiinitments to provide a<hMiu.ifc 
johs that pay fetlen^llv estsihlishwl minimnm wa;res. rnhlic servi***' eniployia<-nt 
and s^xpansion of ^-onstnM-t'.on and industrial jtih opportnniti<»s aic reipiired t<» 
make th^ lx>or self -sufficient. 

Uohert Harris of the Trosidont's Inoome Maintonanoe (^onnnission told this 
<Vunmitte<» that more joh.< coni>le<l with a snnranteed ineoine will he the most 
efTo^'tive way to end the de^n-ivation that"pcK>rl'amili<»s« are fon'ed to snffer. 

yir. riiairman, I am partienlarly jrratified that yon arelooUinjs ::t tli(» income 
«ap in yonr af<sessment of ways to end hnnjrer iu America. Every, wit ticr^s that 
leaves for this rommitt<»e a well n»ason<Ml assessment of pttor nutritional status 
iHH a eonoomitant of low jneome hiis add(»<1 1o the cry for .suhstantial increases in 
the iM^r.srtnal inoonn* of iKX)r families. 

1 think onr history in social nffahs has estahlislnil that indcind services do not 
^rive the i>oor the. snl^stanee ne«»ded for them to heconn» :jon"|x>or. 1 think it is well 
past the time rhat we in the Oon^rress Hlionld make a forceful stand connnittiui 
our nationf^l ref!»">nriVf< to the end of hunger and iH)Ve»'ty in America. t>ur Jcadi'r- 
sliip on thb one issue alone ean make it iK)ssih1e for all Aineiictins to henc>nt froni 



our uation's lK)uiitiful afflun-u<*i*. I tliiiiiU you. Mr. <'imiriiiaii. for *>j'>]t-*nuinu 
In <-itpr**ss ujy <-<.ijrt»ru fur i^ii' iit**i3 t«i i**^ rt*;ilj>Ji<- in n^^lvin^r this xiariM2i;iI <Ti^is- 



The i NutK $K< Ki:TAK\ .nr Hkaljh. Em rAiK^N. aM> WtniAui:. 

\\'4rshii^ijtott, ItJ'.. Man h la. /.'Co. 

lVti\. <;k<>rge Mt<;ovi:E>. 

i*r\K Mil <^haikman : I lui vi- <-*iirS,»>s«'<l a M;nii^ n^r?*-!*! on tUt- X:ni<»u.ji .VniriTi.^n 
SurA r.v whirh you ivtju*'? u-d tSnrimtr lu.v ai>jn-;iiraifl«v' Ivef^k-ri' tln' *'*tmniU\*^'v «hj 
Man h Th** status r**iH>rT <l4*s<TiU' iIh' ^ nm-rii ^«rv+\v sn-tiviiy in *-,ivh uf tIu- 
.-jn-iis iTivfi'JvtHi In Tl*e siirvHy. 

If I t-^u iirovi<J<^ fnrtljHr iiifoniiiiii'iii for th** <-<»uiiiiiTT*«*-. i»lt*as<^ I^t uh* kip^w. 
Siii<>^r»'ly yours. 

Jnn> i«. V?;\i:\iA%. 

EiK-losun*. 

StaHs Ui:ivin on the 10-Sjati: NATit>\Ai NriKiTioN mk\ey 

1. 7\:r4tii. — All of till' h'AsU' ihW'A Icivo iKvii ♦ilit***!. nu^\ filial t:iiil*-< :x\u] <-vjihia- 
tioii havi' Ikm'H 4'ouipIet4Ml, A fiiuil ivjMtrt is \h*\uiz invpan'<l f<»r th*- Stato lloaltli 
l>oi»:irtiifcejit i»y tlu» rnivc-^rsity of TfXas, (;alv<'st<tii contnjotor for tho snrvoy. 

'2. Loumifina. — Tho )>a^K* data 3m vi' Ik^u (Mlitt^tl. with tlio i'X<vi»tinii of tlu* 
InUfrmsfAUm thnn* biwljf^mifal drtt^nni nation?* whit li w^r^ r«*<-«^ivo<i in Krliru- 
ary, 1070. Comj^lH** *M:litinfr will Iw ^•omiilrt*' hy March 1<X 11*70. Final tal»l*-s and 
4-valii;ition Uavt* Iw^n t-oniiilete for tlie iiiajor;:y if tli*' ^lata. ainl will \h' <-oniph*to 
for all maT«*rial l>y April 1. 1970. 

X yr^r Yf^rl'. Vpfffair. — Tlie oomplHv data liavt* Ikh*d rt'i-f'iwt]. f<lit*«<l. an<l 
«-om><-tions for errors rt*t*(*iv*»(1 from tln^ staU*. A *<>nii>lrtt* ami rornM-t <l;it;i 
sonn-e will midy by Man-Ii 10, 1070. Fiiinl tabU»s will Im- romi ♦h-tt-d for all 
l»:isii- data l>y Apnl 1, imi\ 

-Vw y^rl- Cii^f. Tlie fi«!*ld 5itii4y wi!l \w <*oiuplH<* on Mnn-h 1070. r^ilw»!*atory 
«Mmuinations will hv isnuplHtnl hy aiH>*^>xiinatoly April 1.". 1070. Hata from th<' 
first fifty penvut of xVtv survi^y liavo W'eij imt on puiirh and hav<« lwH*n 

nMvivwl for <H!'tin>: iu ordt*r to id**utify ern»rs. Final data fnr rditiiis ;m* to W 
rtHvivf»d hy Ai^ril 1070, 

4. }fi^hh<fH. — All of the hasi<» data, on punch cards, havt* Inn^ii nivlvcMl. ♦^rror 
lists roiupl^te^l aiwl c<*rre<'t3,ons for terrors rvt'*^ive*1 fn»iu tlj<* state A t-orn^-t data 
■source is iM-'inj; i>r*^i « rt-d !»y the data pnM*<'ssin;: unit. This will !ic comph'ti' hy 
March 0. 1070. and final tables will Im* propannl for wiost in formation hy April 1. 
1070. 

Tlio evaluation of Imimc jrrowth hy analysis -if X-ray has been <-nrii3ilct<nl for 
^liclii}:ini. 

Jif^itlitch'p. — All data hav** Wri\ viy-civcd, oditod. and crnii's arc bcin;: cm- 
rtH;*tcd. Final tahlcv an* be ins prcpariMi and will he I'oniplete hy April 1. 1070. 

r». llVxf Vifffiii u -All of basi<' data Imve been n^vivt^tl, the edit pr«i>xrani <'oin- 
ph'ted. and error Hsts rMtnriunl to .state. No e<»rre<*ted matt»rial has been returned. 

7. WaMhittgtmi. — No datii have been re*x*ived from the state. l5ioehenneal de- 
termination ^viU he eomplete l>y April 1, 1070. and tlnta .sh<»nhl be rec<»ived by 
April lo. 1070 for editin;r. 

5. (California. — Approximately ten iH*rcent of the data havi» b4M'n nw-eived by 
IISMUA. edited, and error listinKs retnrned to the state. Appi'oxiniately twenty- 
five |M»rcent is to be Kemt in !»v March 15. 1070 iitir ^Mlitinpr. All data ato t(» l»e si»nt 
by HKW hy May 1. 107«^>. 

0. s^ovth Carulitta. — fl^^ field work will be o<mi$il?-r4»d u\\ March 24. 1070. Ap- 
proximately thirty percent of the data have been retvived and are htMUff tnlited. 
It. iH anticipatwl that all M the data wilj he received by April 1070. Coinpletely 
enrn'<'ted data should be available for preparinjr the final report by Jniie 1. 1070. 

10. MafiHochusrtt/i. — The field work will be complete on April 20. 1!>70. No <lata 
have been received, bnt approximately twenty -five i^ercent of th<^ data are to be 
.sent by March 20, 1070. Editing and corre<-tions will be completed by approxi- 
mately June 15, 1070. 
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// /fOf /v /■//%•///// Sfiiff- sti^4jtfi /m I,;* ht >. tj ^.d ^t:it* " * 

/// //// tt it jtt *tj*t ttlfi J*i*t'* . * f* f* / 

Family size 4 : 

ri»verty WwA . i^*:. ~2S\ isi* 

r'AP I<*vW ].«;<Kt. 

\V*n»kly ♦niniins:^ <;ii«mt SI.*** itk-v htoar for 40 lunar \v<*ek^ <iT. 7<» 

MoiirLly 4»;!minss I?*-*?. •^■» 

Annii;il <^arriiii;:s ^♦:^v. <n» 



Aii!iu:il VW 5J1>00.00 

Animal mkn^ui** 3,520,00 

Annua! u*u\\ iiut>me 3.720.00 



Monthly FAP <i7 

Monthly earned inoame -•*•>. !W 

Monthly total incom-e :>!<♦. i^t 



Funnily siz** s : 

IN>ver1y h'vel - 

FAI* l^'Vil 

WVh'iI:';* i\»riiinRs (a^*<mt sr» j»er h. ar f(»r 40 h(nu' wwk i — 
M « lit » r 1 i 1 y ^ rii i I ijrs 



A/viimal «';iniinffs r». It'O. l«» 



Animal FA!» $20a00 

Animal tsinit'^l inmme 5,920.00 

Arnmal T<Mal iii(v>iue 6,120.00 



MoDtiily FAP 

Monthly <»amed in<NunK'. 
Total monthly iiMMuat*^, 
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TABLE Lb.l. - NCl^ WORKING FAMILY OF 4 RECEIVING FAMILY ASSiSTANCE '^LAN AND THE AWOUNT OF STATE 

SUPPLEW£«T 



Alabama 

Alaska . - . . 

Af»2ona 

Arkansas 

California ... 
Colofado 

Connecticut . 

Delaware 

District of Cclumbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Haw?ii 

Irfaho - 

Illinois 

|{idiar;a. 

iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

i.ouisiarja 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massactiusetts 

MictirRan 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi 



Annual 




Ar»nual State 


payment 


FAP 


r.'pplement 


1972 




0> 


2, r^Q 


j.6o;) 


S62r 


2.:?- 


i,6on 


i2i 


1. l4vJ 


i.bOO 


0) 


2.S52 


1.600 


1,057 


2. 292 


1.600 


692 


3 


1.600 


1. 924 


1.788 


i.e'K) 


188 


2. 9?b 


1.600 


1.318 


1.608 


1.600 




1.596 


1.600 




3.103 


1,60<. 




2.880 


1,600 


1,280 


3,228 


!,6&0 


1.628 


\.m 


1,60:) 


200 


2. m 


1.600 


1.228 


2.fi44 


1,600 


1,244 


2.244 


1.600 


644 


1.248 


1,600 


(') 


2.016 


1.600 


416 


2.196 


1.600 


59& 


3. 684 


1.600 


2.084 


3.156 


1.600 


1. 556 


3.468 


1.600 


1.868 


828 


1,600 


(') 



